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ALL 
NEW 


B.E Goodrich 


TRUCK TIRE CUTS COSTS UP TO 35% 


FORMER 
TRUCK TIRE 


WONDER TREAD 


IS WIDER! 
FLATTER! 


Fi: 


NEW BFG 
HEAVY DUTY 
EXPRESS 


It looks bigger=-it is bigger! 


N THE unretouched photograph of two tires of the same 
size above, you can see that the new B. F. Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Express is a bigger, huskier tire. Notice that the tread 
is much wider and flatter for better contact with the road, 


NO PREMIUM PRICE 


Yet this is not a premium-price tire. It sells at regular 
rices and Cuts costs up to 35% according to fleet operators 
in all parts of the country. 

The Wonder Tread of the Heavy Duty Express is molded 
into a flatter, wider contour. The tread contacts the road 
from shoulder to shoulder, 

Because a tire wears faster Se On ae 

at the center of the tread, 7, * oe & o.g 

the center rib of the Wonder Oy 

Tread is wider than any of , ee ee 

the other four. The flatter *eDOe SY SOLED wee 

tread with widened center 

rib makes the tire wear 
slowly, evenly. 

The Wonder Tread 
highly compressed. A com- 
pressed tread wears slowly, 
is more abrasion resistant. 
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WHEN MOUNTED Ale PHESSURE 
FORCES THE £405 TO FULL 


BiACe Lime) TO PeODUTE 
is i, COMPRESSED TREAD 


.B.E Goodrich / 


Adds mileage. Helps prevent tire growth and tread cracking. 
The tire is molded with the beads close together. When tire 
is mounted, air pressure spreads the beads to rim width. The 
sidewalls act as levers, put the tread under compression 

The Heavy Duty Express tire is made with the patented 
B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield (in all tires of 8 or more 
plies). Layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under the tread 
stretch together to protect the tire from road shock. Result 
more mileage, more recappable tires, more miles per recap, 
increased bruise resistance, less danger of tread separation 

See the BFG retailer—his address is listed under Tires in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone book. 


ee 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Department TF-89, Akron 18, Ohio 
Please send me: 


FIRST IM RUBSEA 0 name of my nearest retailer 


“~aaeee——— CO free book, “How to get more reca 
: truck tires’’. 


MESEARCH Keeps 


Name 
0 ee 
Address — 
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save us over $20,000 a year... 


“Our 


repay their cost every 6 months!” 


— AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, inc. new york 


No matter what the size or type 
National Machines. cut costs. Nat 


“Modernization with eur National Ac- roll work, which has increased about 
100°. But with our National machines, 


counting Machines enables us to prepare 
simultaneously the payroll journal, 
check register, earnings record, pay state- 
ment, and check and time sheet for the 
next period. We also write all quarterly 
Social Security reports and annual With- 
holding Tax statements on our Nationals. 

“If we used our former method, we'd 


need ten or twelve people to do our pay- 


three people do all the work—and do it 
far more smoothly than it was ever done 
before. Exceeding our expectations, our 
Nationals save us more than $20,000 a 


year, repaying their cost every 6 months.” 


Controller 


to % of the work automatically 
themselves, then continue savings 
profit. (Operators are happier, too 
accomplish their work more easily.) Y 
National representative will gladly 
much you can save with Nationals 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY; varron 9, onto 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


truck installations are 


Field Engineered 


Truck experience of the 40 E-P 
Field Engineers averages over 
15 years apiece. They can help 
you select exactly the right trucks 
from the 80-model Elwell- Parker 
line. It includes gas or electric 
powered high and low lift plat- 
form trucks, fork trucks, mobile 
cranes. To solve your unusual 
handling problems, E-P Field 
Engineers will work with you to 
designa special or modified truck. 


E-P Field Engineered installa- 
tions cost no more—insure best 
possible truck performance. 


GET All FACTS 


Send for this new cat- 
alog illustrating all 
Elwell-Parker Plus 
Values. Write The 
Elwell- Parker Elec- 
tric Co., 4005 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





LINK-BELT Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


It takes a “department store” of chain 
to meet industry’s conveying and drive needs 


Y ES, men of industry have learned 
they find a virtual “department 


store” of chain available through 
Link-Bele plants, distributors and 
factory branch stores. They know 
they can get the right chain for their 
exact requirements from the com- 
plete Link-Belt line. 


That's not as simple as it sounds: 
The hundreds of varied drive and 
conveying jobs performed by chain 
and sprockets require different phys- 


ical characteristics. For example, the 
chain that drives the rolls of a wool 
carding machine must run smooth- 
ly, positively at high speeds. On the 
other band, chein used to convey 
large logs in a saw mill is subject to 
impact, moisture and abrasion. Link- 
Belt builds a size and type for every 
purpose. 


Chain for drives and conveyors is 
but one of the many products offered 
by Link-Belt. In fact, wherever mate- 


LINK-BELT builds many types and sizes of chain... offers the one best suited for each specific job 


rials must be moved or power trans- 
mitted, you'll find Link-Bele equipment 
at work helping industry meet its goal. 


LINK 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il! 
Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Colmar, Pa,, Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs 
(South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices, 

Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 


Principal Cities. 13,194 


ONE SOURCE ... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 











One drop of water 
started this 
traffic story 


It began with spring thaw on the head 
waters of the Salina River ... and ended 


with a Traffic Manager who knew 
how to operate when the chips were down 


That first drop of water from a melting icicle started all the trouble... 
trouble that grew as spring freshet met swollen mountain creek and 
swept on into the Salina. When the flood finally hit Kansas City all 
traffic in a several-state area was tied up in double bowknots. Behind 
broken bridges and washed-out tracks lay hundreds of stalled trains, 

Right then the Traffic Manager in our story stepped in and 
demanded miracles. And the miracles happened! 

Sure he knew the rates and the routes. You can bet he knew the 
Traffic handbook by heart. And, like all shippers, he had the 
full cooperation of the carriers. But it took more than just 
knowledge to guide most of his important shipments around the 
rapidly spreading snarl. It took something that’s difficult to put your 
finger on. A “something” that all good traffic men possess. 

This man had the knack of building close personal friendships 
with transportation people. He understood their problems because 
he shared them. He knew that close cooperation was a two-way 
street. He knew how to operate when the chips were down. 

An industrial Traffic Executive who has won the friendship 
and respect of the men with whom he deals is a tremendous asset to 
any company. The value of such a man in times of emergency 
just can’t be calculated. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 
that will move more goods, more efficiently 





























We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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New Two-way RAILROAD RADIO 
sets new highs for range, selectivity 


ability to produce greater watt output per 
current input than any other set. Widely 
useful, too, is the new Bendix portable 
two-way radio pack set which combines 
new power with a weight of only 9 
pounds. Bendix also provides system 
engineering assistance based on the widest 
experience in the field. 

While Bendix products bettering public 
transportation number into the hundreds, 
this field is but one of many Bendix 
serves. Every major industry employs 
Bendix devices to improve products, 
create better lines, and reduce manufac- 
turing costs. Whatever your business, get 
the facts about Bendix. Send for the 40- 
page book “Bendix and Your Business” 
for a complete picture of this unique 
creative engineering organization and its 
potential usefulness to you. 





Executives, Engineers —For a copy of this valu- 
able book, please write on your company letterhead 
to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 1100 Fisher Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Engineering Students — Send for the facts about the 
many fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and 
research centers. Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


{) 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 


BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE-PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; fouridry. FRIEZ: weather instruments; 
depth recorders, ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation; 
ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIOWAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York. 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Heres how b [ N | IX increases the officicncy 


Bendix makes hundreds of products for this field alone 


New HyprauLic Power SysTeM FOR BUSES 
provides power steering and braking, operates all controls 


I faster, more economical transportation 
of America's millions is your business, a 
better acquaintance with Bendix Aviation 
Corporation will ease your work. 

Many of the facilities of this versatile 
organization, with 15 research centers . . . 
25 manufacturing divisions and an 
engineering staff of 6000, are devoted ex- 
clusively to speeding service, cutting costs 
and increasing safety for airlines, rail- 
roads, bus lines, and cab companies. And 
to this enterprise Bendix brings skills and 
sciences unique in the field. Hydraulics 
fuel metering, pneumatics, chemistry, 
magnetics, electronics, metallurgy, aero- 
logical physics, nucleonics—all these and 
more are applied to your problems with 
highly practical results, as demonstrated 
by this sampling of Bendix products. 


Buses-—Bendix has long been identified 
with bus transportation as the source of 
basic braking systems; Hydrovac* and 
Air-Pak* power braking; Centermount 
parking brakes; Bendix-Eclipse* brake 
blocks and linings; Bendix* Starter 
Drives; Zenith* heavy-duty carburetors; 
Bendix-Skinner oil, gas, and air filters; 
and electric fuel pumps. But the Bendix 
Hydraulic Power System for buses may 
be news to many. Good news, too, because 
this comprehensive system provides—from 
ome compact, lightweight, and easily in- 
stalled power source power braking, 
power steering, control of door opening, 
ventilating, radiator shutters and wind- 
shield wipers, and rear engine throttle 


and automatic transmission control. Ex- 
tensive use with large fleets has proved 
its superior efficiency under all conditions. 


Airlines—Bendix builds more products 
for aviation than any other single 
organization. Starters; generators; ignition 
systems; ignition analyzers; fuel metering; 
filtration systems; flight and engine in- 
struments; automatic pilots; landing gear; 
brakes and Cerametallic brake lining; 
ILS Flight Path Control and GCA land- 
ing systems; radio communication and 
navigating equipment highlight a list of 
hundreds of devices which add efficiency 
to transport planes. Among newer prod- 
ucts, two merit special mention as long 
steps forward in safety and economy. 
Bendix Polar Path Control makes navi- 
gation practical over the shorter, faster 
polar region routes by automatically keep- 
ing planes on a pre-set course when com- 
pass readings become unreliable from 


New DIsTANCE MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
puts mileposts in the sky 


magnetic disturbance in that area. Bendix 
DME (Distance Measuring Equipment) 
supplies the missing link in present aerial 
navigation systems by giving the pilot a 
continuous dial reading of his exact dis- 
tance in miles from his destination merely 
by tuning in a radar beacon. 


Taxicabs Lower maintenance costs, 
lower mileage costs, ready availability of 
service parts, and better radio communi- 
cations — these are the advantages which 
Bendix products offer taxicab builders 
and awners. Stromberg* carburetors are 
recognized as best for quality and econ- 
omy. Bendix brakes and brake lining 
meet the dual requirements of fast, sure 
stops and minimum servicing. Bendix* 
Low Pedal Power Brake—newest advance- 
ment in braking—greatly increases safety 
and comfort with the quickest, easiest 
stopping ever provided. Bendix Starter 
Drives assure quicker starting at lowest 
cost as proved by 100,000,000 installations. 


New Low PEDAL POWER BRAKE FOR TAXIS 
speeds braking, increases safety 


Bendix two-way radio, complete with 
fixed stations from 214 to 250 watts, sets 
new highs for range, selectivity, and 
sensitivity yet uses no more amps than 
a headlight. 


Railroads—For this field, Bendix com- 
bines extensive knowledge of fuel meter- 
ing and precision manufacturing to pro- 
duce fuel injection equipment utilized by 
leading diesel engine manufacturers. Ben- 
dix magnetos and Zenith carburetors en- 
hance the performance of large and small 
gasoline engines. Bendix-Skinner filters, 
Bendix Starter Drives and electric fuel 
puAps are produced for every type of 
engine. And Bendix builds the finest two- 
way radio available today, with proven 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS | sexom tne: evto, ratiroad, mobile, aviation radio; rodor; television 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE; Stromberg * carburetors; electric fuel pumps; starter drives; coaster brakes, 
RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vocuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical actuctors; 
magneros for small and large marine and industrial engines; diesel fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX- 


The 
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Brilliant Bendix’ TV gig 
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"There’s 


only 


ONE 


IT’S JUST THAT SIMPLE. There's 
only one reason in the world why 2 
out of 3 wire rope users throughout 
industry prefer Roebling wire rope... 
it costs a lot less on the job than 
any other. 

Field Men from Roebling’s strate- 
gically located offices are always ready 
to recommend the right ropes for 
maximum efficiency and economy on 


every type of operation. 


FN olyvanevon 
‘\ Usatelssve D0 : oT 
: @ ROEBLING [i | 


A subsidiory of The Colorado 
Fuel and tron Corporation 


News 
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IN THE NEW, MODERN JOLIET, ILLINOIS, PLANT OF 


Dearborn WATER TREATMENT AND SERVICE 
HELP MAKE MAINTENANCE EASIER 


Keeping boilers free from corrosion, scale and sludge 
formation calls for proper water treatment and engineering 
service. 

That's why so many leading industrial plants, such as 
Caterpillar of Joliet, Mlinois, use Dearborn services to in- 
crease operating efficiency and minimize maintenance costs. 
Dearborn supplies a complete water treatment and engi- 
neering service. If you operate a steam boiler, large or 
smail, why not discuss your requirements with your 
Dearborn Engineer. 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON DEARBORN 


Dearborn has specialized in the conditioning of water and 
control of corrosion since 1887. This broad experience in 
water treatment and rust prevention—plus Dearborn’s 
extensive laboratory and research facilities—are at your 
service...at no obligation. You'll find it will pay to... 


‘ *% know your Dearborn engineer 


Drarbowu 


TRADE MARK ! 


COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 





Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Cute Little Mite 


Dear Sir: 

Those of us who read the Mar. 28 
issue Of BUSINESS WEEK anid ted the 
article called “. . . Revises Ideas of Mili 
tary Vehicles” (page 31) we ry in 
terested to note that the small v jeep 
made for the Marine Corp Mid 
America Research Corp. is referred to as 
the “Mighty Mite” as is our miniature 
tractor-trailer combination 

It might be interesting to you and 
your readers to see the photo |above 
of our 1947 “Mighty Mite” 

Since 1947 we have used our small 
truck to promote highway safety to 
adult and child groups throughout the 
country. ... 

PARKMAN SAYWARD 
VICE-PRESIDEN1 
SALES AND TRAFFI 
PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
OAKLAND, CALII 


All's Well That Ends Well 


Dear Sir 

We read with interest v irticle 
Texas Insurance Is Big, ‘loo | BW 
Mar.28'53,p144}. 

Though most big life insurance com- 
panies did pull out of Texas following 
passage of the Robertson Act in 1907, 
there was one large eastern company, 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., which 
stuck with the Lone Star State and has 
been doing business there e\ 

While the Aetna Life wa t then, 
and is rot now, in sympatliy with the 
principle of laws like the Rob (ct, 
which compel life companics to make 
investments in a state proportionate to 
the insurance written in the state, the 
company nevertheless felt that the op 
portunities for future growth in Texas 
outweighed the requirements it would 
have to meet to continue i iness 
there. 

In fact, when the Robertson Act was 
passed, the Aetna Life already had more 


BUSINESS WEEK © May 2, 1953 





P.S.P.X.13102 


642 Minutes... 


PHILLIPS EXTRACTS 
A TANK CAR OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 


has devoted particular attention to 


& Since its founding in 1917, Phillips 
the liquids which occur in natural gas. 


Separation processes were pioneered and 
markets developed until today Phillips sup- 
plies natural gas liquids for literally hun- 
dreds of valuable uses. 

Synthetic rubber, nylon, plastics and 


many different chemicals now owe much of 
their ready availability as well as their low 


cost to feed streams of natural gas liquids. 

These versatile liquids are used in the 
highest grade aviation fuels, and natural 
gas liquids are blended in Phillips 66 Gaso- 
line for easy starting, fast engine warm-up, 
quick acceleration and full power output — 
under all driving conditions. 

The many diversified applications of nat- 
ural gas liquids contribute to the personal 
welfare of millions of Americans. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Now Closed Cellular Rubber 


You're one step nearer to perfect foot comfort with 
Closed Cellular Rubber shoe soles. . soft and flexible... 
feather-weight with double cushioning action in every step. 
Closed Cellular Rubber soles are waterproof for all weather 
wear and dirt-proof, too — no foreign matter can pene- 


trate the closed cell structure. 
shoe soles outlast other rubber 


Closed Cellular Rubber 
materials many times 


over and are easy to clean for lasting good looks. No won- 
der Closed Cellular Rubber steps right into the growing 
demand for more comfortable and better footwear for 
street, sport, and special purpose shoes! 


Here's Inside Information Why Closed 
Cellular Rubber Is Far Superior To 
Other Soft Rubber Materials . . . 


Closed Cellular Rubber is com- 
posed of millions of tiny nitrogen- 
filled cells which are permanently 
capped with tough, live rubber 

to make Closed Cellular 
Rubber a perfect seal against 
moisture, air and dirt which con- 
tinually plague products today... 
and giving Closed Cellular Rubber 
its superior insulating, buoyant 
and shock absorbing qualities. 


For further information, contact any one 
of the following licensees of Rubatex 
Products Inc 
AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO. 
Chelsea, 50, Massachusetts 
AVON SOLE COMPANY 


Avon, Massachusetts 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, Inc, 
RUBATEX DIVISION 
Bedford, Virginia 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Shelton, Connecticut 


UNIT aD STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, 20, New York 


CLOSED CELLULAR 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 





It’s Closed Cellular Rubber For 
Better Product Performance In 
Industries Today... 


AUTOMOTIVE 

AIRCRAFT 

CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRIAL 

PACKAGING 

RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 

REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 

SHOE INDUSTRY 

SPORTING GOODS 


CONSUMER AND HOUSE- 
HOLD PRODUCTS 











Rubate* 





than the required 75% invest in 
Texas. Aetna Life investments in the 
state now total more than $85,000,000, 
a gain of 316% since 1941. The com- 
pany now has $730,673,548 in insur- 
ance in force in ‘T’exas—nearly 7% of 
the total of all policies written and a 
fourth of all insurance written by out- 
of-state companies. 

These figures bear out the sagacity 
of Aetna Life’s decision to stay in Texas. 
They also show that Texans apparently 
were happy about it, too. 

J. H. Brewsrer, Jr. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


O Generation of Vipers 


Dear Sir: 

Not Enough Salesmen for a Hard 
Sell {[BW—Mar.1453,p136| is a 
thought-provoking article. I believe, 
however, that there is a more funda 
mental reason than the one given for 
the lack of good salesmen 

The young men just out of college 
are the same young fellows that a few 
years back were given the popular up- 
bringing of the day, whereby they were 
allowed to express themselves, no holds 
barred. As a result, the youns 
of today are a restless lot, dissatished 
with authority after having had so little 
of it and feeling very little real respons: 
bility. Parents spent all their time and 
money to make their children happy 
(I’ve nothing against this!) without go 
ing further to teach them that one must 
give to receive, work to be deserving or 
to earn. The end result is a crop of 
men and women with the attitude of 
“the world owes me a living’’—uncon 
scious of having that attitude 

It isn’t only salesmen that aren't sell- 
ing. Good stenos and secretaries are 
hard come by—the same condi 
ists in all trades where good hard-work 
ing men and women are needed. These 
young people don’t know how to work 
as they were never taught when they 
were children. 


pe ople 


t10n Cx- 


Mrs. Hucu S. SAvER 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Life of a Salesman 


Dear Sir: 

It was with great interest that I read 
your article on page 136 of the Mar. 14 
issue regarding the lack of salesmen 
Some parts I completely agree with 
My opinion will not be backed by great 
executive background but is of one to 
whom this problem is very personal 

I am a desk man in the $5,000 range 
with college training. I am very inter 
ested in the sales field but my 
may point out one phase of this prob 
lem the NAM might consider 

I take exception to the article 


ituation 
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What have you been doing these last 4 months ? 


Working for taxes! 


AXES of all kinds for 1953 will be as 

much as all the wages, salaries, rents, 
interest and dividends received by all the 
people of America from January 1 to 
April 22. Now you can work for your 
family, for what’s left of the year. 


Most of those taxes are spent for safety, and 
no sensible man would change that. All the 
more reason not one penny should be spent 


that we and our government can do without. 
The less we businessmen, farmers, workers 
demand for ourselves from our city, state, na- 
tional government, the less government need 
demand from us. Government has nothing 
to give us that it hasn’t first taken from us. 


Wouldn’t you rather start working for 
yourself earlier in the year—and so have 
the money to provide your own benefits? 


Source of Data: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


WARNER 
; fod 
SWASEY 


4INERY 
E 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Engineering Dept. 
Notebook * 2, 
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_ THERE ARE THREE FORMS OF HEAT 
TRANSMISSION f 
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CONVECTION: 
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wc. Travels thru solid objects 
*—pby causing vibration oF 
> molecules. Conductivity 
—even of simitar matertats 
varies widely. That si/ver ; 
handle on your teapor conductstheat nine times 
as fast as if jt were made of steel. When you 
a rug toatile ftoorin bare 
feet, the tile isn’t necessarily colder /t only 
— feels colder because it conducts the theat—— 
away from your feet so rapidly. 
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wherein the Dartnell Corp. states that 
many men “believe selling is a racket.” 
Among my business associates and per- 
sonal friends in such groups as the 
Jaycee’s, the feeling is that salesman- 
ship is one of the most important fac- 
tors in business today. . 

Many of us would like to be in active 
sales work but have gotten sidetracked 
as I have. After graduation I wanted 
to get into sales work but ‘‘no sales ex 
perience” kept cropping up so I went 
into office work, hoping to progress 
from there through home office sales 
department into the field 

Recently I could see a field repre 
sentative position would be opening up 
in six to eight months so I asked the 
boss frankly what my chances were. His 
answer was “you haven't had any direct 
selling experience”. . . . I asked him to 
transfer me to a branch offic where 
I could get this experience. His an 
swer “you are too valual I im vour 
present work on a desk. We would 
have to ask you to take $150 a month 
less to start as a salesman 

This, in slightly differe 
the experience of many of 
Management won't take on 
salesman at a liveable wage and then 
won't transfer an experienced person 
from the home office at his current pay 
Even though a man believes in selling 
and enjoys meeting people, why should 
he bother trying to get into that phase 
of business? Mavbe the NAM has an 
answer for some of us younger men? 


nt detail, is 
my friends. 
1 beginning 


NaMeE WITHHELD 


DETROIT, MICH, 


Time Will Tell 
Dear Sir: 


I should like to call your attention to 
what I think is an important omission 
in your otherwise fine story on jet trans 
ports {BW—Apr.18'53,p77 

It is quite true, as you say, that the 
higher consumption of fuel by the jet 
results in higher fuel costs. But it also 
results in significantly less revenue, be 
cause for every extra ton of fuel the jet 
plane has to cairy, it must forego one 
ton of passengers! 

You also point out that because of 
the high fuel consumption, “any delay 
in landing will be ruinously expensive.” 
Here again it seems to me important 
that until a system .is developed to 
eliminate such delays completely, every 
jet plane will have to carry enough re 
serve fuel to guard against such delays 
—which again cuts down on the pay 
load. 


FRANK STEPHENS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PAR-BAG prwwx: 


2 the finest ever made... regardless of price! 


“Step-down Keystone top ring carries up to 
18 clubs! And look at these metal- 
reinforced, padded club-dividers, this 
holder for large umbrellas!” 


“It’s beautiful! Top-grain cow- 
hide, harness leather trim... 


color-fast and waterproof too! 


“I go for this sponge-rubber lined, 
wool-padded shoulder sling! And 
this saddle brace gives it perfect 
balance, distributes the weight for | 
easy carrying!” 


Ne a 4 / “Copper rivets through- 
& sf i | out, solid brass locks on 
{ | A ff 


all pockets. Brass hard- 
ware too!” 


“I’m sold on this full-length 
locker pocket with tee, 
glove and accessory pocket, 
and on the pilfer proof, de 
tachable zipper traveling 
hood stored inside. And loo! 
at the size of the ball 
storage pocket!” 


“It’s rugged too! Shock-resistor steel 
bottom ring protects it on carts, the 
molded rubber, non-skid bottom is 
guaranteed to outwear the bag... , 
and these three steel stays keep it in 
shape always!” 


Scarlet or kelly-green cowhide with saddle russet trim. Same model in Saran, duck, dobby weave 


nylon, or vinyl-coated fabric (all in smart plaids or solid shades, all color-fast and waterproof .@ 
Other Par-Bag models for men and women as low as $6.95. 


See PAR-BAG DELUXE at your favorite sporting goods store or pro shop » ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Trenton, N. J. « World’s largest maker of golf bags 





: quick answer to mathematical prob- 
lems for engineers and designers is GEDA— 
the Goodyear Electronic Differential Analyzer. 
GEDA uses voltages and wave forms to com- 
pute in an hour the most complex math prob- 
lems that would take 500 man-hours or more, 
using slide rule methods—acts as an “electrical 
brain” that can solve any problem from trajec- 
tories of space rockets to improvement of work- 


flow through factories. 


The newest GEDA, Model L3, is smaller, more 
compact and easier to operate than other elec- 
tronic computers—occupies no more space than 
the average desk. After brief instruction, cleri- 
cal workers are able to operate GEDA, 


A major supplier of computing equipment, 
Goodyear Aircraft has manufactured GEDA 
analyzers for five years—operates one of indus- 
try’s largest computer application laboratories 
—and is now ready to supply the newest GEDA 


to industry and government. 


VERSATILITY UNLIMITED 


In addition to making and operating GEDA, Goodyear Air- 
craft is active in many fields—in research, design development 
and manufacture of AIRPLANES ¢ AIRSHIPS « HELICOPTERS « 
GUIDED MISSILES « ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS + AIRCRAFT COM- 
PONENTS © GUIDANCE SYSTEMS +«© RADOMES « TRANSPARENT 
ENCLOSURES « REINFORCED PLASTICS « BONDED SANDWICH 











“a 
o 


GEDA—T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohie 


Consider the possible applications in your 
plant for GEDA, the Goodyear Electronic 
Differential Analyzer. Then write for full infor- 
mation to: Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 


Department 241, Akron 15, Ohio. 


Mmm 
GOOD“YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


STRUCTURES * WHEELS AND BRAKES ¢ RADAR STRUCTURES AND 
MANY OTHERS. For further information on any of these activi- 
ties write to: Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Industrial production rose little—if at all—in April. 
MAY 2, 1953 You now have the Federal Reserve Board’s word for that—if, indeed, 














you needed any confirmation. 
The significance is simple: This phase of the boom has topped. 


You now have this picture of the postwar boom: 
Phase I—The initial rise carried the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of production to 195 late in 1948; it slumped to 161 in mid-1949. 
A BUSINESS WEEK Phase II—High activity in autos, housing, and industrial expansion 
had things moving up briskly even before Korea. With rearmament the 
FRB index rose to 223, then slumped last summer to 193 under the impact 
of “selective adjustments” and the steel strike. 
Phase III—The index now has risen from 193 to 242. 


Should the Federal Reserve Board’s index fail to rise in April, this 
would mark the first interruption since last August. The March rise was 
to 242 from February’s 240. (March’s preliminary had been 241.) 


a 

Don’t make the mistake of placing all the blame for a turn in business, 
if one comes, on the likelihood of a Korean truce. 

That has had its effects, of course. But they are largely psychological. 
Truce negotiations have brought few arms stretchouts or cutbacks so far— 
and the shell program has been boosted for the third quarter. 
7 

There have been signs that civilian production, in certain lines; has 
been outrunning needs for some time. Business Week called attention to 
this (BW-Mar.7’53,p31) even before Moscow’s switch. 

For example, the Federal Reserve Board says TV output was trimmed 
in March and “considerably further” in April as stocks built up. 

The board also notes “moderately” lower crude oil output and main- 
tenance of coal production at “relatively low levels.” 

Then, this week, you saw some slowing in refrigerators (page 34). 








SERVICE 




















Money is about as tight now as it is likely to get. You probably will 
see the peak on interest rates with June 15 tax payments. 

This does not overlook the fact that cash needs rise seasonally after 
midyear (to move the harvest in autumn and to finance inventories and 
consumer purchases in the November-December holiday trade). 


The seasonal rise, in short, isn’t likely to be up to par. 














Here are three factors that will lessen the demand for money after 
midyear (relative to cash requirements in most other postwar years) : 


1. Pressure to build inventory, at least in factories, is largely a thing of 
the past; rather, liquidation may dominate the second half. 

2. Plant expansion will continue very high (and expensive), but a lot of 
money to meet 1953 costs already has been raised. 

3. Federal income tax installments will be only 10%. 

Washington credit moves, designed intentionally to ease any down- 
turn in business, can be expected to cut interest rates. 


PAGE 17 Such a policy switch will be easy, because the inflationary threat has 



































AEROPEL VENTILATOR 
i. a example of 


American- Standard 


) 
‘ dership 


Home ventilator freshens rooms, keeps them cleaner 


®@ The Aeropel ventilator keeps air 
fresh in the kitchen. It cuts cleaning 
and decorating bills, too, by promptly 
removing smoke, odors, fumes and 
grease. Whisper-quiet in operation, 
the Aeropel ventilator is also popular 
for bathrooms, laundries and base- 
ment recreation rooms, 

The Aeropel is another in the com- 
plete line of kitchen products offered 
by American-Standard. This wide 
variety of products includes cast iron 
kitchen sinks—the finest made. All- 
steel base, wall and utility cabinets 
are the only ones designed to meet 


changing work habits and storage 
Additional kitchen work- 


savers are cabinet accessories and 


needs. 


the American-Standard food waste 
disposer. 

With quality kitchen products, 
American’Standard makes another 


of its many contributions to modern 
living—covering plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning as well. 

American-Standard products en- 
hance the value of today’s homes and 
make them more livable by adding to 
their comfort and convenience. 


American- Standard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-53, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AAAAX Seung home and umdusaty MmMMAAAAAAAS 








AMERICAN-STANDARD & AMERICAN BLOWER ¢ CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS 














POWER!—it keeps the wheels rolling! The most important power in any 
successful business is healthy, happy “MAN” power. Do you give regular and 
proportionate attention to maintaining it? In-plant feeding today can be a 
real “morale” builder and it is the responsiblity of management to do it well. 
We have developed a plan, “New Ideas for Efficient In-Plant Feeding”, to aid 
you in providing tasty, low-cost meals with high protein nutrition. The plan 
is sound — developed in facilities similar to yours and market-tested by typical 
in-plant feeders. Write for this FREE book today—on your firm letterhead 
please. Your cafeteria manager will welcome it—and we are confident it will 
help generate more power—for your people. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 


3520 SOUTH MORGAN STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK been quenched. Tight money wasn’t the only thing that stopped the price 
rise (you may think it played only a minor part). But, no matter how good 
MAY 2, 1953 it was as a fireman, the fire is out. 


That leaves the Administration free to act before the need becomes 
apparent—rather than after, as so often in the past. 





e 
Easy money, alone, never is enough to generate business recovery. But 
remember we are likely to get (1) easier money, and (2) a cut in taxes this 
year (page 37). Together, they could prove quite a help. 
& 
Tight money continues to nick the corporate borrower. 
Detroit Edison put up $40-million of 35-year bonds this week. The 


high bid set the coupon on 374% ; the price paid the utility by the bankers 
was 101.339% of par or a cost to the company of 3.805%. 


In February, two comparable utility issues sold at prices that netted 
a money cost to the borrower of 3.42% and 3.44%. 


Markets are supposed to see all and know all at all times. But the 
Detroit Edison bonds seemed to catch traders looking out the window. 


When this new issue was offered to the public on a 334% yield basis 
(the highest for an AA-rated utility bond since 1935), it had a sharp reper- 
cussion in listed trading. 

Detroit Edison 3s, due in 1970, dropped from 97% (a 3.15% basis) 
to 9314 (a 3.50% basis). These bonds brought 10014 earlier this year. 


It isn’t likely that the difference between 344% money and 3%% is 
going to stop the average corporation from borrowing—so long as busi- 
ness is good and the cash is needed. 

But any slide in business can make the cheapest of money undesirable. 

& 

Employment in manufacturing finally has topped 17-million convine- 
ingly. Just under 17.1-million, the figure now is scarcely a quarter of 
a million below its World War II peak. 

Factories turning out durable goods now have nearly 10.1-million 
people on the payroll. That’s 835,000 higher than a year ago. The figure 
for plants making nondurables is almost exactly 7-million. 


You have to go outside manufacturing to find an industry significantly 
behind a year ago in employment—coal mining, down 35,000 or 10%. 


a 
Auto companies bounced back quickly from strike-caused production 
losses. They pushed output close to 150,000 cars last week—which, on an 
annual basis, figures out at very nearly 714-million. 
Dealers now tell of other dealers—representing other makes of cars, 
of course—who are shaving prices to the bone. 


These are strange times, indeed. Iron Age reports that its composite 
price for steel-making scrap has fallen $4.92 per gross ton in four weeks. 
Yet no one seems to read this as meaning that demand for steel is weak- 
ening—or is going to weaken any time soon. 
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1949 1950 1951 





§ Latest Preceding 
. Week Week 
Business Week Index labore) . 5... 22637 12603 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons).............cccceeccccececucs 2,262 +2,276 
pene GE Gtmenenies 0d BUNS... oo. 6. occ ccndavustavesevescebiles 195,477 +162,171 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in mates hemeee $47,134 +$45,839 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). + eneeeoas 8,016 8,113 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands ef bbls. ). boas daemaas 6,278 6,281 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............ eo6 1,450 1,410 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 76 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 20beeeenen 49 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... 00cbeeeeee +8% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................seeceeces 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 420.3 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 86.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... 0... cc cceeeee 89.1 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... 0. cc ccc cccccee 130.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)...................cccccecccececces $39.33 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, PGi adsek cndewisedabaes 29.980¢ 
- Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas RMON: coc nds caweeverse $2.38 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 33.17¢ 
bee & 3 9. PRES Rigen uihes rye ee ere e rie $2.10 





FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).................ccecccceccees _ 193.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, URL ccbeccivudssosene 3.69% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ...............0eeee00% 53,897 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................00000 76,412 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.................. 23,156 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 29,384 
Total federal seserve coodit ontetanding. .........0ccccsccccccccccscceces 25,395 
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-13% 






416.2 
87.0 
88.5 

130.7 

$41.00 
30.065¢ 
$2.32 
32.79¢ 
$2.10 





196.0 
3.65% 


53,542 
76,925 
23,287 
29,622 
25,549 


Month 
Age 


261.7 


2,190 
181,749 
$52,851 

8,075 

6,482 

1,353 


77 

40 
+ 16% 
188 


416.5 
91.6 
87.1 

130.7 

$44.25 
29.770¢ 
$2.40 
32.94¢ 
$2.10 


203.4 
3.59% 


53,275 
77,808 
23,337 
30,650 
25,387 
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238.3 


1,083 
134,141 
$46,787 

7,135 

6,371 
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50 


-1% 
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102.6 
90.1 
124.9 
*$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.49 
39.20¢ 
$1.85 
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3.51% 


52.863 
74,004 
21,044 
31,671 
23,973 
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1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
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$20.27 
14.045¢ 
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MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...............0e00.00-- March 


* Preliminary, week ended April 25, + Revised. 


*%* Basing pt., less broker's fee. *¢Estimate 


Lotest 
Month 


$14,420 


Preceding 


Month 
$14,581 


8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request 


Year 
Ago 


$13,033 


1946 
Average 


$8,541 
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ALCOA ALUMINA Catalysts 


If you want to up-grade your catalytic process yields, or simply 
and Catalyst Supports reduce losses from contamination and side reactions, you'll find 
it advantageous to insist on ALCOA Aluminas for your catalysts 
and catalyst supports. 
. . . Atcoa Aluminas—Activated, Tabular and Calcined—help 
give bigger yields « e e produce better end products at lower costs because they permit 
close control over rates of reaction . . . reduce carbon-deposit dif- 
ficulties . . . often lower operating temperatures. 
° ALCOA Aluminas are uniform in structure and chemical purity 
hetter quality ... Stable at elevated temperatures . . . have high resistance to 
erosion and crushing. .. and are moderate in cost. 
Let us send you further information and samples for testing in 
your own plant. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CueMicats Division, 700-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


See our advertisement in Refinery Catalog: 


‘ ! ALCOA 
and Chemical Materials Catalog. For corro- Cc us a @ 
® 


sion-resistant heat exchanger tubes, instru- 





ment tube, process equipment and architec- 


tural items, investigate ALCOA Aluminum. g hh Ee Wh ‘ Cc he 7 > < 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








® Yachting is as carefree 

| as it’s supposed to be 

‘ when the cares of steering 

are shifted to the Sperry 

Magnetic Compass Pilot 

Hour after hour—day and 

night—in weather varying 

from calm to exceedingly rough, the Mag 

netic Compass Pilot holds the prescribed 
course automatically. 


8 The portable Remote Controller, for use 
outside the wheelhouse, enables the 
skipper to steer accurately from many 
vantage points aboard. 





® No wonder more and more yacht owners 
are turning to Sperry automatic steering 
to ease the burden of manual steering, add 
fun and relaxation time for everyone 


® The Magnetic Compass Pilot brings to 
small boats many of the advantages that 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY §—_—% Sperry automatic Gyro-Pilot” stee 


mivinIen OF THE EPERRY CORPORATION ing control brings to larger craft. And it 
is backed by Sperry dependable and 
extensive service. ov, 0 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS * BROOKLYN ¢ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


A HUNDRED DAYS OF CUTTING BACK. The 
Eisenhower Administration has made a long start 
toward pulling in big government's horns...p. 25 


TOO LITTLE RUBBER OR TOO MUCH. The industry TEACHING BY TELEVISION AT HOUSTON UNI- 


sees a possible shortage by 1960, despite current © VERSITY. Educational TV has neared a premature 
oversupply . 26 death, but the first school-owned station is finally 


WHO'LL GET THE CONTRACTS? The Pentagon is ‘@@4Y for regular broadcasts 
changing its thinking on procurement....... p. 27 MORE BORROWING by consumers is reflected 


THE FIRST REPORTS ARE FULL OF CHEER. Profits in Reserve Board's new estimates. But government 
in the first quarter of this year ran well ahead of °*Perts say credit still isn’t too big 
SLANE GUD hsv bovegpiesscas tears p. 28 BUSINESS BRIEFS 





INDUSTRY'S HOPES FOR ATOM RISE. After much 
squabbling Congress will probably let AEC 
license industry atom plants 





turnover, finds it increasing...p. 118 


MARKETING: 


WiNE: UPWARD AND WESTWARD 
AGAIN. Petri buys Italian Swiss 
Colony from Naiional Distillers to 
become biggest winery p. 42 
WHY WATER CHARTS ZIGZAG AT 
NIGHT. A look at the phenomenal 
correlation between TV popularity 
and city water pressure p. 44 


THE MARKETING PATTERN: ADVER- 
TISING: IS THE PUMP SELF-PRIM- 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


SHADOWS OVER THE SCHUMAN 
PLAN. Is the new coal-steel pool to 
be a shelter for old cartels or a free- 
market mechanism? .. .p. 142 


TOKYO PROSPECTS FOR MARKETS. 
Japan, needing an expanding world 
trade to survive, reconnoiters Mexi- 
can markets. . Seer oY 


NEW DEAL FOR THE PHILIPPINES. Sel ell 
Chances are—after much effort— ee 
they'll be able to revise 1946 trade Readers Report 
deal with U.S..... pa — 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 











TRAVEL ON THE CUFF. New service ING? ; 48 
yy 6 LABOR: . 


offers businessmen traveling abroad 
OO GUNG Ge i kien cv'ensndas p. 146 


CHEERING UP THE LIQUOR DIS- 


COMPANIES: 


CONVAIR CONTROL GETS SHUF- 
FLED AGAIN. Consolidated Vultee 
changes hands a third time. This 
time it’s a sign of strength p. 94 


FINANCE AND MARKETS. 


THE BULLS STILL LOVE THEM. Oil 
shares dropped with the market, but 
not so far : p. 121 
REPRIEVING FNMA. House drops 
move to put it out of business. .p. 124 
IN THE RED AGAIN. Kaiser-Frazer 
reports a deficit for 1952, but hopes 
merger with ee will put it back 
in black. ye .p. 126 
TABLE: THE 1952 BILLION-DOLLAR 
CLUB p. 129 
THE MARKETS: MONEY GETS STILL 
TIGHTER. With interest rates stiff- 
ening, many businessmen wonder 
about new financing..........p. 132 


GOVERNMENT: 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE TEAM iN 
WASHINGTON. It's possible to make 
an extensive list of Administration 
policymakers Tet fs 


STEEL COMPROMISE HAS A GOOD 
CHANCE. Hard bargaining, yes, but 
a strike is doubtful...... p. 148 


FREE OF CHARGE. NLRB rules a 
union can't make nonmembers pay 
for handling their grievances. .p. 149 


PUERTO RICANS START UP LABOR 
LADDER. This makes up the first 
large, new body of unskilled labor 
og ree oe p. 150 


WRANGLING OVER TAFT-HARTLEY 
CHANGES. Lewis would repeal it, 
and the Wagner act, too, but there's 
little chance of that p. 154 


UAW SHOWDOWN. Upcoming elec- 
tions for control of Local 600 may 
settle union's civil strife...... p. 155 


MANAGEMENT: 


SHIFTING THE WEIGHT AT SYL- 
VANIA (cover). Tripled sales in 
six years called for a new manage- 
ment structure . 114 


INDUSTRY SNAPS UP THE GRADS. 
Companies work hard and spend 
plenty to win over young people 
with diplomas ....... -p. 116 


WHO DOES THE MOVING? Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton surveys executive 


TRIBUTOR. Seagram's stages a con- 
ference aimed at easing the squeeze 
on its wholesalers. p. 50 


CELLOPHANE BAGS help Bamberger 
cut losses from soilage and also 
give sales a lift 


PRODUCTION: 


TO FILL THE GAP: CATCH ‘EM 
YOUNG. Companies and societies 
apply scientific principles to new 
engineer shortage. p. 60 
POWER FROM ATOMIC “SOUP.” 
The AEC has lifted a corner on the 
wraps covering the hush-hush homo- 
geneous reactor. iiss p. 68 


NEW PRODUCTS: 


REGIONS: 


CHICAGO'S HEROIC REMEDY FOR 
TRAFFIC. City struggles with maze 
of detours as it revamps its road 


REGIONAL REPORT: 


INCOMES STICK AT HIGH LEVEL. 
BUSINESS WEEK indexes show that 
incomes were high in February, for 
third month in a row p. 78 
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SINCE EISENHOWER TOOK OFFICE: 


A Hundred Days of Cutting Back 


President Eisenhower’s 102 days in 
office have seen a rush of dramatic, 
sweepingly significant developments in 
foreign affairs. Stalin died. ‘he Sovict 
Union took on a new dictator and—out- 
wardly, at least—a new attitude toward 
the West. Eisenhower himself made 
news by outlining to Moscow the 
framework on which world peace could 
be built. In doing so, he took the ini- 
tiative in the cold war. 

All these dramatic goings-on have 
overshadowed a much quieter, but 
equally significant, turn in domestic 
affairs. Bit by bit, Eisenhower has been 
pulling the government back from the 
affairs of business, the states, and the 
people. Almost every move he has made 
on the home front since he became Pres- 
ident has aimed in the direction of 
smaller and cheaper government. 

e This week the last doors were 
locked on the once-sprawling offices of 
the price and wage controllers. 

e This week the Senate, pushed 
hard by Eisenhower, was finishing up 
the business of voting the federal gov- 
ernment out of submerged offshore oil 
lands. 


e This week the House voted a 
$201-million reduction in appropria- 
tions for the Dept. of Interior; during 
the Roosevelt-Truman era Interior had 
become a big business that dwarfed pri- 
vate enterprise in the West. This was 
the first big test of the new Budget 
Bureau’s effort to cut the Truman 
$78.6-billion budget for fiscal 1954. 

¢ Next weck Eisenhower will meet 
with the 48 governors on similar busi 
ness. They'll continue the study of 
how to give local governments back 
some of the responsibility that, in the 
last two decades, has been taken over 
by Washington. 
¢ Middle Way—These are simple signs 
of the government’s withdrawal from 
activities that New Deal and Fair Deal 
policymakers held dear. There won't be 
a wholesale withdrawal, to be sure, but 
Eisenhower's “middle way’ slants de- 
finitely rightward. 

As far as the polls can indicate it, 
these policies of Eisenhower are meet- 
ing with approval. The most recent 
Gallup assessment shows that 67% of 
the people approve the way he is han- 
dling his job of President. Only 8% of 
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the people indicate outright disapproval 
¢ Firming Process—The Administration 
is, in many respects, still in the making 
Most of the top jobs have been filled 
by Eisenhower's own choices, but scores 
of key operational positions that give 
action to policies are still vacant 
And even the businessmen’s Cabinet, 

though in office, is not vet seasoned 

¢ Men like Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks and Defense Sc 
Charles E. Wilson seem to be 
trouble learning the difference between 
business and government management 

¢ Others, like Labor Secretary Mar 
tin P. Durkin, have not vet come to 
feel that they're doing big job 
Administration, Durkin’s hopes 
organizing the Labor Dept 
more influential organization 
merely hopes, and he still 
assistant secretaryships vacant 

¢ Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is finding out what Dean Ach« 
son and others among his predece 
learned: Congressmen have a fecling of 
“ownership” for the State Dept.—the 
same feeling a boxer has for his punch- 
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New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker, 
needs no starter 


Watch the clock. Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second 
apart. On the left are regular fluorescent lamps, on the right the new General 
Electric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 

Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start lamp 
—_ a special nai, Spe of the triple coil cathode and a Rapid Start 
yallast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. No starter needed. No wait for 
pre-heating. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance simpler, cheaper. 

Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. You expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. Here’s one more reason why you can. 

For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Start” write General Electric, Dept. 
166-BW-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Secretary Kyes throws light on... 


Who'll Get the Contracts. 


Deputy Secretary of Defense spells out the qualifica- 
tions companies will need before they get defense business. 
The keynote is economy. 


This week, Deputy Secretary of De 
fense Roger M. Kvyes added another 
girder to the new procurement policy 
his department is gradually construct 
ing. He spelled out the general rules 
by which the Dept. of Defense will 
hand out military contracts. 

The sum of Kves’ rules is this: De 
fense business will go only to proven, 
reliable, financially able producers. If 
Kvyes and Secretary Charles . Wilson 
have their way, contracts will be 
awarded to the companies that can 
handle them best and cheapest—not 
necessarily to the companies or areas 
that need them most, and not by a 
rigid “broad base’’ principle of spread 
ing contracts thin. 

Directly in line with this is another 
new Defense Dept. policy. The Penta 
gon’s handling of procurement, Kves 
and Wilson hope, will be put largely in 
the hands of experienced, economy 
minded management men from in 
dustrv. 

Both these policies are part of the 
trend that is now evident in Defense 
Dept. thinking. The goal is to save 
moncy. 
¢ Checklist—More specifically, here are 
the rules by which Wilson and Kyes 
are going to pick future defense pro- 
ducers: 

¢ The company must have the or- 
ganization, management, and technical 
ability to perform on the contract. 
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¢ The company must already have 
the plant and equipment to handle the 
contract. ‘This principle can be relaxed 
slightly to allow what the Pentagon 
calls a ‘“‘reasonable addition.” 

¢ It must have enough money to 
get started without having to rely on 
government assistance. Partial govern- 
ment help will be allowed, but the 
manufacturer will have to supply the 
bulk of finances from his own pocket. 

¢ The company must have enough 
manpower and skilled labor on hand 
or available before the contract is 
awarded. 

¢ Marginal producers for “easy to 
get” items are out. High-cost producers 
will get contracts only where the De- 
fense Dept. wants to keep certain lines 
open, or where the item being manu- 
factured is hard to get or in short sup- 
ply. Such items as machine tools, jet 
engines, electronics, and aircraft fall 
into this special category. 

¢ No company will get more de- 
fense business than it can handle. Rule- 
of-tthumb: The dollar volume of de- 
fense contracts shouldn’t exceed four 
times the maximum civilian dollar vol- 
ume ability of the plant. 

'wo fields of manufacturing will be 
exempted from these rules: aircraft and 
new, durable productive equipment 
such as machine tools. 
¢ Broad Base—With all other manufac- 
turing fields, Defense’s idea is to mod.fy 


the “broad base” concept of military 
production capacity. The thinking be 
hind that concept is this: When U.S 
defense output is slowed down, some 
provision should be made to speed it 
up again quickly in case of emergency. 
One way to do this is to spread military 
contracts thin, so that as many plants 
as possible can keep in practice 

The trouble with this idea is that it 
costs money. Pentagon procurement 
officers have frequently gone to ex 
tremes in putting it into practice. More 
over, they have often been pressured, 
by Congress and the Administration, 
to award contracts to labor surplus areas 
and marginal producers. The result has 
been that defense contracts have 
to manufacturers who would not not 
mally have got them. This has run up 
defense costs. 
¢ From Industry—Another trouble with 
defense procurement, as Kyes 
is that the military men who have been 
doing the buying lack the necessary ex 
perience. As junior officers, they get 
little or no experience with industrial 
production involving billions of dollar 
So when they attain the rank of colonel 
and are suddenly thrust 
ment, the field is completely alien to 
them. 

Kyes figures there is a solution to the 
problem. Basically, he Wilson 
would set up a sort of general staff of 
industrial experts of top management 
caliber. ‘They would work directly for 
the Secretary of Defense and would be 
charged with supervising all procur 
ment activities, if not given full pro 
curement responsibilits 

Such a group would probably be 
made up of highly paid industrialists of 
vice-presidential level. ‘They 
named as assistants for engince 
duction, management, supph 
and the like. Kyes’ suggestion 
ablv based on the Defense Dept.’s r 
organization bill, due to go to the 
White House some time this month 
e When?—Chiances are that the Wil 
son-Kyes defense production program 
will not bring about any sweeping 
changes overnight. For one thing, it 
often costs more money to cancel or 
terminate a contract than to let it run 
to completion. At the least, cancellation 
multiplies unit costs. And, too, an im 
mediate major would 
work against the two principles that Dx 
fense hopes to maimtain—keeping the 
civilian economy healthy 
ing an adequate flow of weapons to the 
military. 

Right now, Kyes has hi 
poring over some 700 item 
by the Dept. of Defense. These 
up over three-fourths of all the major 
production items. Kyes’ office expect 
to turn up some production program 
that fail to meet the broad principles to 
be followed. 
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Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, with his team of W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess and Marion B. Folsom, 
is getting the highest rating from Wash- 
ington’s professional critics. He is in- 
fluential in Cabinet meetings, is taking 
a big role in foreign affairs as Eisen- 
hower’s top fiscal man. And his policy 
on credit and money is sharper than 
that of any other program the Admin- 
istration has launched. 
¢ Congress—Eisenhower is not only 
cutting the power of the federal gov- 
emment; he's deliberately letting his 
own power within the government 
dwindle, too. Congress is having its 
way without realiy sharp direction from 
the White House: 

¢ The question of when and how 
much taxes are to be cut is being de- 
cided itt Congress. Administration 
spokesmen, including the President, 
advise against tax reduction until the. 
budget gets closer to balance. But 
Congress is acting to end the exces 
profits tax and reduce individual levies 
without any strong opposition from the 
executive branch. 

¢ The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee has already approved HR 1 
to reduce taxes. ‘To date, no Congres- 
sional committee has received from the 
President even a hint as to what alter- 
native increases he might want voted 
to offset the lost revenue. 

¢ Congressmen are now consider- 
ing a tariff bill that would limit and 
tighten the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agree- 
ments law. Again Eisenhower is not 
yet inclined to do more than express 
his own desire for continuation of the 
present law. If Congress decides other- 
wise, he will accept that decision. 

¢ The Senate and House labor 
committees have been working on 
amendments to the ‘laft-Hartley law 
for two months, yet to date the Presi- 
dent hasn't sent Capitol Hill any pro- 
gram of his own. 

Even in executive decision, Eisen- 
hower has been mindful of the right 
of Congress to set policy. Best evi- 
dence was his action in applying the 
“Buy American” policy when an Eng- 
lish firm bid to make power equipment 
for an Army dam project. Eisenhower 
said he did not like the law in ques- 
tion—and he has authority to bypass the 
“Buy American” clause if he wants to. 
But he said Congress, in voting the 
law, had intended it to be abided by 
strictly. 

Some of this caution and seeming 
lack of policy direction, of course, re- 
sults from the inexperience of the 
President and his subordinates. But 
more often the White House has stood 
aloof because Eisenhower believes he 
has been hired to do what Congress de- 
cides, not tell Congress what to do. 
¢ Discipline Question—Letting Con- 
gress lead can make for trouble—as 
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Eisenhower is finding out. Party dis- 
cipline is weakened; individual congress- 
men or groups of them are able to go 
their own way. Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
for examiple, was calm and cautious for 
a long time after Election Day. But 
once he calculated that Eisenhower's 
hand was not going to lie heavily on 
Congiess and Congressional activities, 
he fixst waded and then plunged into 
renewal of his investigations. 

Already he has opposed Eisenhower's 
Secretary of State and Mutual Security 
Administrator, and come away. His 


strength is such that he is almost se- 


Too Little Rubber—Or Too Much 


The experts see an oversupply of natural for the next 
few years, but an over-all shortage by 1960. 


Rosy prospects smiled, at least super- 
ficially, on all hands as representatives 
of the free world’s producers and con- 
sumers of rubber trickled into Copen- 
hagen this week for the May 11 open- 
ing session of the International Rubber 
Study Group. 

The cheerfulness was on the long- 
term side, lit up by general predictions 
that by 1960 world consumption would 
have climbed to 3.3-million tons from 
1952’s slightly more than 2.3-million 
tons. Since natural rubber production 
is expected to remain fairly stable at 
1.7-million tons a vear, this would mean 
a roughly 250,000-ton annual deficit 
unless synthetic capacity were increased. 

For the producers of natural, a good- 
sized fly was visible in the profitable 
ointment: a short-term oversupply of 
their product. U.S. experts, who are on 
the side of minimizing the oversupply, 
admit that in 1953 and 1954 there is a 
70,000-ton surplus in sight; they say 
this will dwindle to 60,000 tons in 
1955, and then be swallowed up by ex- 
cess demand. At worst the excess would 
be less than 5% of production. 

The British and Malayan producers 
of natural are less precise in their fig- 
ures, but they mutter darkly of ‘the 
ruptcy and disaster. ‘To counter these 
sinister portents, the natural producers 
are plugging two ideas that are likely 
to cause some brisk haggling at the 
Copenhagen sessions. 
¢ Buffer Stocks—The British and Ma- 
layans are renewing pressure for the 
cieation of an international buffer stock- 
pile of natural. Members of the Study 
Group would finance purchase of na- 
tural that was in excess of demand, and 
would then return it to the market 
when supply needed it. 

The American rubber industry, by far 
the world’s largest single rubber con- 
sumer, is implacably opposed to the 
buffer stockpile, as it always has been 
to any suggestion of international car- 
tels or price fixing. And the U.S. view 


cure against White House retaliation. 
¢ Testing and Learning—Many of Fis- 
enhower’s big decisions are being de- 
ferred deliberately. First, because he 
wants to give his “team” a time for 
testing and learning. Second, because 
he is dedicated to the idea of broad in- 
vestigation and study of major prob- 
lems before acting. 

Once he makes up his mind, the 
President may begin to tighten the 
reins. But only if he’s faced by a 
major emergency—war or depression— 
will he intentionally seck to return to 
the era of big government 


is likely to prevail at Copenhagen. 
¢ Boosting Synthetic Price—The na- 
tural producers have a corollary pro- 
posal: that the U.S. government boost 
the price of synthetic produced in its 
plants. The natural people maintain 
that the present price—it has been 23¢ 
a Ib. since the 26¢ a Ib. price was cut 
in March, 1952—is unrealistic and be- 
low cost. In support, they point to a 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. report, 
which set costs at 23.9¢ a lb. for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 

Both the U.S. government and the 
private companies deny that the 23¢ 
price is too low. They even hint that 
it may go still lower if and when the 
government selis its plants to private 
industry. On their side, the natural 
producers argue that if the companies 
take over they will probably boost the 
price to somewhere in the 25¢-30¢ 
range. They add that they are going 
broke now in competing. The price of 
natural, for the mixture of various 
grades used in making one tire, averages 
currently around 20¢ to 22¢ a |b. 
e Consumers’ Gripe—The U.S. 
panies have a complaint of their own to 
liven the Copenhagen procecdings. 
They accuse the natural producers of 
not taking enough care in classifying 
different grades, or in meeting the exact 
specifications of customers. What the 
natural producers need, according to 
U.S. consumers, is to get rid of these 
grab-bag aspects, and to tailor their pro- 
ducts to the needs of industry. 

Meanwhile, industry statistics in the 
U.S. offer some comfort to the natural 
producers. In 1952, record U.S. con- 
sumption reached 1,261,000 tons, of 
which 36% went to natural and the 
rest to synthetic. So far in 1953, with 
over-all consumption still rising, natural 
has been increasing its share of the mar- 
ket five times faster than synthetic. 
Outside the U.S., incidentally, na- 
tural holds a good two-thirds of the total 
market. 
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If the tax doesn’t come off, General 
Electric will have overstated first quar- 
ter carnings by about one-third. If it 
does come off, Armstrong Corp. under- 
estimated its earnings by 17% 

EPT siphons off about 10% of total 
corporate profits. If it ends on June 30, 
that would sweeten corporate coffers by 
around $1-billion for calendar 1953. 
¢ Amortization Factor—The heavy 
amount of plant and equipment expen- 
ditures subject to rapid amortization is 
progressively becoming more important 
in profit statements. Since the begin- 
ning of the program for rapid depre- 
ciation of defense and defense-support- 
ing plant, about $26-billion has been 
approved by the government. About 
61% of the total has been allowed for 
quick write-off. That’s over $2-billion a 
year that doesn’t show up as a profit— 
which it would if a more normal depre- 
ciation rate were taken. And at pres- 
ent tax rates the government would be 
taking a large slice of the total 

The set-asides from rapid amortiza- 
tion have considerably bolstered the de- 
preciation reserves of the corporations 
—which have supplied the major portion 
of the funds needed for expansion. And 
as far as stockholders are concerned, 
the amounts put aside by quick write- 
offs have helped keep dividends from 
sliding when profits dipped in 1951 and 
again in 1952. 
¢ Stockholders’ Prospects—So far this 
year stockholders haven’t benefited 
much from the upward swing of profits. 
For the first three months of 1953 the 
Dept. of Commerce reports that total 
corporate dividend payments are run- 
ning 5% ahead of a year ago. But 
manufacturing dividends are barely 
ahead of first quarter 1952. 

If business holds up for a couple 
more quarters, stockholders can expect 
to reap some rewards in the form of 
heftier dividend checks—and maybe a 
year-end extra for Christmas. 

Corporations resisted cutting divi- 
dends_ while profits were slipping. 
What’s more, they did it while new 
peaks were set in the need for working 
capital and plant and equipment ex- 
pansion. 

Now the feeling is that less funds 
will be needed for capital expansion. 
A lot of people expect—or at least hope 
—that if expansion eases off, dividend 
payouts will increase. The percentage 
of net earnings paid out is still way be- 
low prewar standards. 
¢ Breakeven—A breakdown of the carly 
reporting companies indicates a slow- 
down in the postwar trend to higher 
breakeven points. In the past quarter 
steady prices and only slowly rising 
wage rates have enabled a larger num- 
ber of firms than usual to carry in- 
creased volume over to the profit state- 
ment. And a sharp rise in volume 
knocks down unit costs. 
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¢ Industry Breakdown—As is the case 
in any quarter, profit results by indus- 
try are mixed. But statements are so 
universally improved that just about 
every industry “ more ups in earnings 
than downs. Here’s a rundown: 

¢ Almost all the steel companies 
reporting so far are on the up side— 
and most by a considerable margin. 

¢ So far the textile companies are 
showing gains. 

¢ The oil companies are turning 
up with as many decreases as increases, 
and most of the gains are small ones. 

¢ Radio, TV, and electronics are 
the star performers; gains are many— 
and substantial. 

¢ Practically all the chemicals are 


racking up good increases in net earn 
ings. 

¢ The construction boom has 
boosted profits for most of the building 
and construction industry. 

e Consumer goods industries al 
ready reported have mostly declared 
higher profits. 

e Of the few machinery makers to 
give out statements so far, most are off. 
Aircraft companies haven't come forth 
so carly as they usually do. But higher 
volume should help push up carnings. 

e The auto makers haven't given 
out statements yet. They are bound to 
look good on the large amount of busi- 
ness done’ in the past quarter. The 
truck companics are all up so far. 


Industry's Hopes for Atom Rise 


After a lot of squabbling, Congress will probably 
agree to let AEC license industry to operate atom plants. 


Congress is getting set to legislate 
the nation, perhaps the world, into a 
new era—the era of useful atomic power. 

That is, Congress is preparing to lift 
the ban on private ownership and op- 
eration of atomic plants. This is now 
the biggest barricr to production by in- 
dustry of electric power, perhaps other 
useful products, from the atom. 

The stage already has been set by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
Eisenhower Administration. AEC has 
drafted changes in existing law that 
will permit industry to develop peaceful 
uses of the atom. These proposals 
quickly won the President’s approval. 
¢ Divided Opinion—The only big ques- 
tion mark is when Congress will get 
around to making the necessary changes 
in the Atomic Energy (McMahon) Act 
of 1946. The problems involved are 
so broad that the lawmakers probably 
will take months just to air them all. 

The “airing” will come in the form 
of hearings before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, due to start in 
a weck or two, 

For example, the Joint Committee 
is divided on the basic issues at stake. 
Senators Bourke Hickenlooper, a former 
chairman of the committee, and John 
Bricker, among others, aren’t sure the 
time is ripe for nonmilitary uses of 
atomic energy. ‘They would like to see 
a bigger stockpile of bombs first. But 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole, new chairman 
of the committee, and several of his 
colleagues, are ready to go along with 
AEC’s view that a civilian atomic power 
industry would help, rather than hinder, 
our military program. 
¢ Industry’s Stand—The issues are quite 
different but just as profound among 
nongovernmental groups. Blue-chip in- 
dustrial firms are clamoring for a chance 
to get into the most promising atomic 


field—production of clectricity with 
atomic fucls. These companies include 
utilities, equipment manufacturers, and 
chemical firms. 

Not so numerous, but 
vociferous, are opponents like ClO 
President Walter Reuther and public 
power organizations. These people are 
demanding that the government main 
tain its monopoly in civilian as well as 
military developments of atomic en 
ergy. Their big argument is that more 
than $10-billion of public funds have 
been poured into atomic development 
by the government, that industry should 
not be permitted -to profit from the 
fruits of this investment. 

But public power people have some 
thing more solid at stake. Except for 
a handful of big publicly owned utili 
ties, public power bodies in general 
can’t afford serious thoughts about 
atomic plants. Not so long as antici- 
pated costs run from $20-million up 
ward. 
¢ Proposals—Ideally, public power men 
would like to see AEC or some other 
federal agency given the sole responsi 
bility for building atomic power plants, 
giving public bodies first crack at this 
powcr. 

AEC has sidestepped this bid by pro 
posing to license any prospective buildes 
of atomic plants on the basis of finan 
cial and technical responsibility. 

But Congress cannot sidestep so 
readily. So look for the hearings to take 
on the aspects of previous Congres 
sional debates over public power 

In the end Congress is likely to come 
up with something close to AFC's re 
ommendations. That is, industry will 
be permitted to get licenses from AEC 
to own and operate atomic plants and 
the fuels—uranium = or.- plutonium— 
needed to operate them. 
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The First Reports Are Full of Cheer 


] Ihere’s good news for stockholde1 
in the first quarter carnings statements 


2 aber had lectnd that are starting to flood in 


SALES 
(Thousands of Dollars) Per Cent (Thousands of Dollars) Per Cent 
1953. 1952 Change 1953 1952 Change As the sampling in the table to th 
68,687 $2,752 +30 1.460 44 left suggests, most of the 19 I 
122,290 +6 9,815 +5 show a big juinp in income 
123,100 poe B 5,219 == in production this vear ha 
rte aa ne r& the pre that “ en 
quarter of 1952, after busi 
a pe dire Pet A we strike out of its syst 
49, B48 +23 2,225 +20 ¢ Statistical Story—If the 
6,458 +10 65 +35 the carly reporting compan 
99,655 +37 5,086 +8 lowed by the rest of indust profit 
70,010 +35 2,679 + 3 will be even bigger than expected. Five 
18,623 +18 1,551 +38 
prt por oe 7s arc showing gains in sales compared to 
41,66 +12 $98 the first quarter of 1952. Three out of 
9,890 +6 353 four also note a jump in ings. In 
24,197 +8 dustrv rarely beats that ratio no mat 
15,647 +14 935 ter how much zip there i 1 boom 
po nr uy a8 The manufacturing companics who 
sidiiee ry have — in + gecwrger o far ’ ike 
up only a sma yart of the imndustr 
ys pi total so it doesn’t a to read too much 
9,393 into the figures. But BUSINESS WEEK 
27,494 compiled a list of early-reporting manu 
131,204 facturing firms, which did r $5-bil 
hoger lion worth of business in the first 
* quarter. Sales were up 19 ifter-tax 
ean onset of 164 Hho limbed 
29,410 21%. Bw the time utilitic railroads, 
63,592 mining, and the rest of industry are in 
72,437 cluded in the total, though, net profits 
$2,587 306 : won't be up nearly that mi 
$3,588 ¢ EPT Question—Congress has a lot to 
43,618 sav about how good the ga vill fin 


ayo ally be. ‘The excess profits tax 1 ched 
66,423 uled to expire on June 30. Some cor 
12,558 © ; porations—such as Armstrong Cork Co., 
2,696 General Motors Co. and Scott Paper 
37,668 Co.—are figuring their statements on the 
pgs basis that the tax will last all vear 
: EPT is set aside at 30%. Many, such 
31,254 
as General Electric Co. and Kennecott 
59,231 
63.927 Copper Corp., have made up reports as 
. 
231,360 suming the tax will end at midveat 
864, 108 lor some firms it make onside1 
am, $08 | able difference in profits whether o1 
not EP'T ends when it is supposed to 
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STUDENTS train movie cameras on a campus scene, as they learn how to produce films to be used later in a T'V show. 


Houston University 


“It may mark the greatest innova- 
tion in education since Gutenberg 
invented the printing press.” 

His eves alight with this typically 
lexan restraint, President W. W. 
Kemmerer of the University of Hous 
ton this month prepared formally to 
launch his school’s pionecring station 
for educational television. 

Actually, the inaugural program of 
the university's station KUHT-TYV, will 
not be the first educational video ven 
ture. Other educational outfits have 
run programs on commercial stations 
in different parts of the country. What 
really insures Houston of a fair measure 
of firstness is the fact that it will be 
sending out its own noncommercial 
program over its own facilities. 
¢ Few Applicants—The race that Hous 
ton has won has not been run in very 
fast time. Since the Federal Communi 
cations Commission sect aside 242 TY 
stations for noncommercial use (BW— 
Mav17'52,p182), it has received appli- 
cations for only 42, of which 14 have 
been granted. 

‘Two basic reasons account largely for 
the slowness of communities to take up 
the FCC offer: 

e The cost factor is tough. Early 
estimates were that $200,000 for in 
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stallation and $75,000 a year for opera- 
tion would be the minimum. Houston 
has been more grandiose. Kemmerer 
sets the cost of setting up KUHT at 
$300,000, with $159,000 a year to 
run it. 

¢ The ''CC offer carries the catch 
that all educational interests in a com- 
munity must have equal access to the 
station. Getting all of them to agree 
on anything is quite a trick in any com 
munity. Thus in Houston, where sub- 
stantial agreement has been reached, 
the station is at least in theorv a joint 
project of the university and the school 
district. Actually, the university domi- 
nates, prodded on by the dynamic, 50- 
year-old Kemmercr. 

Nationwide, the slowness to get 
going on educational TV has created 
a grave difficulty. FCC's reservation of 
the 242 stations is scheduled to expire 
on June 2. Commercial stations are 
straining at the leash to get at them, 
for the batch includes some very valu- 
able channels. 
¢ Extension—Educators have been 
clamoring to have the deadline ex- 
tended. In April, the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Commission discussed with 
FCC the possibility of legislation to 
extend the deadline 


Sen. John W. Bricker (R-Ohio), a 
member of the lined up 
strongly with the educators. He said 
he wanted the deadline deferred so that 
anv educational institution could “out 
fit its own station in its own time and 
in its own wav.” As for his own state 
where Ohio State University has been 
working with T'V for some time—the 
Senator said: ‘““We have the monev, we 
have the operating facilities. We have 
the people, training and trained 
can conduct an around-the-clock pro 
gram. 

l'ar cooler to the extended deadline 
was Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo.) 
former chairman of the committec 
Johnson said he had been trving 
out anv results whatsoever to get 
FCC to require 
casters to devote a spe 
their time to 
However, he added that 
very many educational 
which are equipped, are financially abl 
or which have the technical skill to put 
a good show on television. It has to 
be good or it is not going to b 
Johnson set probable costs at 
to $500,000 for facilitic vith running 
expenses “as high as $1,000 a day.” 

e State Plea—Governors of the 14 
states that make up the Southern Re 
gional Education Board have urged 
FCC to continue the itional set 
aside for two more veat t least. The 
governors have ubstantial 
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PRESIDENT KEMMERER watches Prof. Richard Evans practice I'V techniques for his coming psychology ‘‘telecourse.” 


Teaching by Television at 


Instructors at Houston’s New T'V depart- studio controls. Photo at right shows a student (white suit) 


TEACHING TV ment show students how to handle — giving weather and news program as class watches. 
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Open for business: 


We picked something that says “wide open” 
to tell you about Sinclair's new “Big Inch” 


Pipe Line—now open for business. 


Recently dedicated, this great new oilway 
travels 666 miles crossing four major rivers 
in its course from Cushing, Oklahoma, to the 
East Chicago, Indiana, refinery. The “Big 
Inch”, a combination 22” and 24” line, is 
capable of moving 280,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily between Cushing and Salisbury, 
Missouri, and 150,000 barrels daily from 
Salisbury into East Chicago. This represents 
a marked increase in Sinclair's capacity to de- 


liver oil from one of its most productive areas, 


The new line completely replaces a multiple 
system of small-diameter lines which the 
company has operated over approximately 
the same route. It insures a steady supply of 


crude oil to two important Sinclair refineries. 


Sinclair’s new “Big Inch” is one of a number 
of construction projects designed to step-up 
the efficiency of the company’s operations 
and is another important part of Sinclair's 
plan for balanced progress in transportation, 


production, manufacturing, and sales. 


oe 


SINCLAIR 
> A Great Name in Oil 











SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





progress” toward activation of channels 
in the south, but added that the legis- 
latures involved needed more time. 

One of the cities that has filed an 
application is St. Louis, which says 
that only an FCC permit and another 
$100,000 stand between it and a start 
on educational 'T'V this fall. 

In Massachusetts, a group of four 
foundations has offered to put up “at 
least” $500,000 for installation of a 
Boston station if operating expenses can 
be covered from other sources, 
¢ Two Years—Houston remains the 
prize exhibit of the educational tele- 
visers. President Kemmerer has been 
polishing up his plans for two vears, 
ever since the Kefauver hearings con 
vinced him that T'V was a must, regard- 
less of cost and difficulties. And the 
fact that he has resigned as of this fall 
is not expected to alter the planning 
that he has fathered. 

The plans as now evolved fit in 
nicely with the growth pattern of a 
school that sprouted from 1,200 stu- 
dents in 1945, to 12,000 in 1950—and 
which is reputed to be ready to start a 
new course whenever as many as 10 
people think it would be nice to have it. 

The Houston idea is to tack a TV 
school onto the existing academy of 
radio. Currently, some 200 students 
are majoring in these subjects. By the 
fall of 1954 Kemmerer expects to 
double the number, and in six vears 
he expects to have 1,000 TV majors, 
with approximately 100 of them gradu- 
ating cach vear. 

The project neatly combines both 
hen and egg. The TV students will 
learn the trade by grinding out pro- 
grams that in turn will presumably 
educate not only their fellow students 
in other fields, but also any one in 
the Houston area who has a set and 
the inclination. 

The hen-and-egg motif will also mark 
the TV students. That is, their tuition 
fees are expected to pay the expenses 
of the TV school and station, which 
in turn will offer them a chance to 
learn 13 different kinds of electronic 
breadwinning. 
¢ Self-Sustaining — Kemmerer figures 
that the TV school will be self-sustain- 
ing as soon as it acquires between 500 
and 750 students, a figure he thinks 
should be achieved within a couple of 
vears. 

For the time being, KUHT is housed 
in the campus radio station. This fall 
it expects to move into its own 20,000- 
sq.ft. quarters, and to use its own 
$65,000 TV tower. 

Projecting his dreams into a further 
future, Kemmerer hopes to create a 
Texas Television Center, complete with 
commercial stations, nestled on the 
campus in university-built quarters. 
One commercial station, KNUZ-TV, 


has alreadv signed a lease; from this 
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acorn Kemmerer hopes a $1-million oak 
may grow. 

Advantages of the center, as Kem- 
merer sees them, include trainmg for 
his students in the commercial sta- 
tions, possible postgraduation jobs, and 
enough national ballyhoo to draw 
plenty of ‘I'V-minded students to 
Houston. 
¢ Teaching—Quite apart from the 
center and the ‘TV school, Kemmerer 
cherishes bright dreams of improved 
teaching for the university. He feels 
that a student will be in more intimate 
and improving contact with a teacher 
seen on the ‘T'V screen than the same 
student would be were he squeezed 
into the back row of a crowded class- 
room. The teaching itself should im- 
prove, says the president. “No professor 
in his right mind will walk out to 
lecture before a ‘TV camera and face 
an audience of 50,000 to 100,000, in- 
cluding some very critical faculty mem- 
bers, with only a casual preparation.” 

In the televised courses, plans call 
for perhaps three half-hour ‘T'V lectures 
a week, plus one hour-and-a-half semi- 
nar in which the students would be 
directly exposed to their mentor in the 
classroom. The first telecourse is 
scheduled to start June 8, with Dr. 
Richard Evans lecturing on psychology. 

Plans for the noncurricular programs 
have vet to be taken from the oven. 
What’s definite is that they will be 
largely live shows, to give the students 
maximum practice. As a_ generality, 
broad topics will be treated early in the 
day, followed by programs of more 
specialized appeal. 

From the 1-million-plus viewers 
within reach of KUHT, the station 
hopes to attract (1) regular students, 
(2) correspondence course hopefuls, and 
(3) anyone thirsting for a spot of 
culture. KUHT doesn’t expect to out- 
draw such gems as the top soap operas, 
but it figures that even a handful of 
listeners will mean a net gain for the 
forces of intellectual light. 
¢ The Lineup—lor the present, the 
brain-fare will be provided by the TV 
school’s full time professional staff of 
16, plus eight students on the part- 
time pavrolls, and about 90 volunteers. 
This staff is aiming at 20 hours a week 
of programs now, with the figure 
doubled by fall. And KUHT will lease 
time at cost to the school district or 
to anv educational institution. 

Kemmerer secs fiscal as well as 
spiritual benefits in KUHT’s | tele- 
courses. He foresees his university hav- 
ing 20,000 students by 1960, sets 
current building needs at $10-million. 
If the TV courses take, a huge amount 
of expensive classroom space will be 
obviated. Many students will be able 
to attend the lectures in their rooms 
or in whatever public centers offer 


TV. 


More Borrowing... 
. . . by consumers is re- 
flected 
new estimates. But experts 
say credit still isn't too big. 


in Reserve Board's 


Businessmen fidgeting over the rise 
of consumer credit had something new 
to think about this week—a report by 
the Federal Reserve Board that it has 
been underestimating the amount out 
standing. 

The Fed’s new estimate up $1.7- 
billion over the old one—to a total of 
$25.7-billion. That’s a 7% rse—not 
much by itself but enough to add new 
fuel to the sizzling debate over whether 
consumer credit is dangerously extended 
(BW—Apr.25’53,p138). : 
e Revisions—Biggest, and most signif- 
cant, change is in the estimate of out 
standing installment credit. This is up 
$2.1-billion in the new figures 

Two other types of consumer credit 
move up, too, in the new serics. Single 
payment loans and service credit— 
money owed to professional men and 
to service businesses—each have been 
increased by $500-million. 

These increases are partly offset by 
a $1.4-billion decline in the estimate 
for charge accounts. 

e New System—The reason 
these changes is that the 

switched to a new basis for it 
and a new method of calculating them 

The old figures were based on the 
1939 census of business. That simply 
didn’t reflect present-day credit prac 
tices. So when results of the 1948 cen 
sus of business became available in 
1951, the Fed began revamping its esti 
mating process. 

The old series had severe drawbacks. 
For one thing, it lost track of credit 
paper sold by retailers to banks o1 sales 
finance companies. The new method 
catches this kind of deal by going di- 
rectly to the holder of the paper. 

Other figures that didn’t show up in 
the ald series, but do in the new, are 
(1) auto purchase loans originated by 
lenders other than dealers, (2) house 
repair and modernization loans not in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and (3) loans made for con- 
sumption purposes by mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations 
¢ Meaning—Department of Commerce 
credit experts are not worried about the 
Fed’s new estimates. Even based on 
the higher figures, Commerce, 
credit is not dangerously high 

In 1940, for example, all kinds of 
consumer credit added up to 10.8% of 
income after taxes. The total is prob 
ably running about 10% now 
new lederal Reserve estimate 


behind 
Fed has 
figures, 
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using the 
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No. 18 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


The Actual is Limited, the Possible is Immense 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC STORY: 


Peyoff of a Fabulous Plarit and Plan 


OBJECTIVE: To increase production and maintain 
maximum employee compensation while decreas- 
ing operating costs and sales prices through 
elimination (rather than “control”) of non- 
productive labor costs. 


RESULTS: An $8.6 million plant, designed to be 
one of the most efficient in the world — output 
potential increased 50%, with indirect labor costs 
slashed more than 25% — highest employee earn- 
ings in the industry ($7,440 average) with the 
lowest production costs — reduction of prices by 
about one-third — firm control of more than half 
of the rapidly growing market for are welding 
equipment and electrodes. 


METHOD: The two magic keys to this sensational 
achievement are a new plant and an old plan. 


The Plan 

Like the hidden energy of a high-voltage power line, 
behind every accomplishment at Lincoln Electric lies 
the driving force of James F. Lincoln’s famous profit- 
sharing incentive system. 

With this plan, Lincoln has proved with solid figures 
that labor can have high compensation without adding 
to the company’s labor bill or passing the costs on to 
the consumer. 


The figures: From $4 million to $30 million in sales 
since 1933 — extra bonus rewards averaging $40,000 
per worker during those twenty years, with wages ap- 
proximately double those paid by many big corporations 
—and a profit structure as happy as the company’s 
‘employee relations. 


The Plant 


Lincoln’s fabulous new plant is added proof of the 
efficacy of the plan. its primary purpose: further 


increase in productivity with further decrease in non- 
productive labor costs. 


The result of three years of planning and pilot plant 
pre-testing, it represents the application of countless 
new ideas gleaned from iacsit’s employee-partners, 
from contests, plant visits, research, pooled experience 
and the vast technical resources of the Austin Company. 


Reduction of the labor force was not one of the purposes 
of the new automaticity at Lincoln, On the contrary, 
many of the 1,000-odd workers were upgraded from 
non-productive to productive and higher-paying work. 


The Plant-Plan 


Literally every feature of the new plant, from materials 
handling to gee was studied with a view to 
eliminating problems rather than controlling them. 


Major innovation in the plant plan is point-of-use storage 
—a production flow rat side whereby incoming mate- 
rials and components are conveyed directly to the 
machines that will first use them. Intermediate handling 
of materials from stockroom to machine (previously rep- 
resenting 14% of direct labor costs) is BL serssune: Also 
eliminated: inventory supervision and paper work, pre- 
viously requiring 34 persons. 

Materials flow is implemented through 9 autonomous 
production bays running the full 500-foot width of the 
17-acre plant, from receiving dock to shipping, each 
fully equipped with specially designed onaliead cranes 
and apron conveyors. 

All office facilities are located in a single two-story 
central bay, and all personnel reach their work through 
a quarter-mile service corridor extending the full length 
of the building beneath the production floor. Lockers, 
washrooms «nd utilities are jocated here, and traflic on 
the production floor is eliminated by 20 stairways, each 
of which leads to within 200 feet of a work station. 


The verdict: — “a production man’s dream”, 


The payoff: Profits —for all. 


y Jones & Lamson is regularly working with top management in advance planning for 





2. higher productivity through greater automaticity, speed and precision in machine tools. 


SOURCES: Architectural Forum, Mar. '50; Electrical Construction and Maintenance, Oct. "51; Mill & Factorv, Machinery, STEEL, American Machinist, 


Electrified Industry, all of Feb. °52; The Office, April °52. 


JONES & LAMSON i) 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street 


MACHINE COMPANY 


J @ Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes ~ Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 








More and Mote... 


BUSINESS IS MOVING TO B. C. 


The westward migration of industry has swept through British 
Columbia like a fire in one of her fabulous forests. Investment capital 
in breath-catching amounts is being attracted here by a treasure-store 
of natural resources rich enough for an empire. Spectacular developments 
in aluminum, pulp and paper, metals, oil and gas make the headlines, 
but there’s a profitable future for secondary industries too. 
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British Columbia is Canada’s fastest-growing area (population 
up 42% in the last 10-year census period). British Columbia’s 
established businesses are expanding, but there’s a welcome . . . 
and a mushrooming market . .. for new ones of many types. 
143 new industrial customers signed up with B. C. Electric for 
low-cost hydro power last year. 


Just one of a score of major 
developments, the 718-mile, 
$92,000,000 oil pipe line 
from Alberta to B.C. will 
be finished this year, bring- 
ing with ita multi-million 
dollar refining expansion 
program. 


ae . A For information on 
q * or informa 
Theres Busines ) B.C.'s industrial potential, 
in EY) write B.C. Electric Co. Ltd., 


oes QuuNelh 425 Carrall St., Vancouver 4, B.C. 


ABUNDANT CHEAP HYDRO POWER ON PACIFIC TIDEWATER 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Sears, Roebuck has shelved its plan to 
raise an estimated $50-million working 
capital by selling 1-million new shares 
of capital stock (BW —Apr.11°53,p36), 
Chairman Robert E. Wood told stock- 
holders. 

» 
A second big gas pipeline npany is 
expanding production (BW—Mar.14 
'53,p34). ‘Texas Eastern Production 
Corp., subsidiary of ‘J Eastern 
‘Transmission Corp., will buy the Ham- 
shire gas ficld, one of ‘Texas’ biggest, for 
$9.6-million. All the gas produced— 
now it’s 20-million cu. ft. a dav—will 
be sold to ‘Texas Eastern ‘Transmission. 

e 
Arty auctioneer, Parke-Bernct Galleries, 
Inc., of New York, is going commer- 
cial. This week it announced formation 
of a subsidiary, Parke-Bernet, Inc. (Ma- 
chinery, Surplus and Real Estate Div.), 
to handle liquidations and appraisals of 
industrial plants, machinery, and equip 
ment; government — surplu general 
merchandise; and real estate throughout 
the country. 

‘ + 

No promises: With the prospect of a 
separate regulatory agency for trucking 
shelved for now, the nation’s truckers 
hope to get a couple of their men on 
the agency that will continue to regu 
late them—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Eisenhower hasn’t made 
any promises, but he has lent a sym 
pathetic car to their first candidate to 
fill one of two vacancics on the 11-man 
board. He’s Frank Landsburg, Oregon 
Republican and district director of 
ICC’s bureau of motor carriers in Port- 
land. 

* 
Ladies Home Journal advertising rates 
are going up. Curtis Publishing Co. an- 
nounced a hike of about 8%, effective 
with the Oct., 1953, issu¢ 

* 
Work has stopped on the $30-million 
Lake Charles (La.) project being built 
to produce a wide range of chemicals by 
American Petrochemical, jointly owned 
by Cities Service and Firestone. Both 
companies are reluctant to discuss the 
move except to say they are reapprais- 
ing the project in view of present con- 


ditions in the petrochemical field. Fire- 


stone, though, says it has no intention 
of abandoning the plant. 
* 


An unaccustomed break: Commuters 
on the Jersey Central and New York & 
Long Branch railroads may get partial 
fare refunds totaling $200,000—if they 
can dig up their ticket stubs since Oct. 
15, 1950. The two lines gave up their 
fight against a Public Service Commis- 
sion ruling to reduce fares 15%. 
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Prospects for tax relief this year are improving—relief for both business 
and individuals. The showdown will come within the next 60 days. 

The Administration still is cold on the idea. It’s making big savings in 
the budget for fiscal 1954, but not enough to achieve a balance. So it prefers 
to hold taxes where they are until yearend, at least. 

Biggest budget cut came this week—in Defense. Eisenhower finally 
decided that Truman’s $41.5-billion appropriation for defense could be cut 
deeply. This means: (1) a further stretchout in munitions schedules (2) less 
resistance to a tax cut. 

But the final decision is up to Congress. And Congress wants the cut. 
Members are being bombarded from home with demands that the GOP make 
good on promises of tax relief—make good now, not next year. 


June 30 expiration of the excess-profits tax seems an odds-on bet. Eisen- 
hower has said he wants a substitute if this tax is allowed to die. But so far 
there’s been no effort to evolve one, and no interest in it. 

The death of EPT would serve as a business stimulant. It would let cor- 
porations keep more than $2-billion in their tills—available for dividends or 
for spending. 

The Administration makes no defense for EPT, beyond the fact that the 
levy does bring in some revenue. Tax spokesman Humphrey considers the 
tax inequitable and unfair. Except for the revenue, he’s against it. 

= 


Politics seems to favor a cut for individuals. If the GOP lets EPT die and 


doesn’t vote relief for the wage and salary earner, then it faces a Democratic 
chorus that corporations are getting a better break than the voters. 


That puts steam under the Reed bill, which would drop the post-Korea 
boost on individuals—nearly 11%, on the average—June 30 instead of Dec. 
31. The savings to taxpayers would add up to some $1.5-billion for the six- 
month period. 

The House will vote on the issue this month. Congressional leaders have 
stalled since January to give the Administration time to make up its mind. 
The tentative decision now is to let the Reed bill come up May 20. 


It boils down to a House-Senate split. The House wants EPT to go June 
30. And it wants individuals to get their relief, now scheduled for Dec. 31, at 
the same time. The Senate is not so anxious. Only one-third of its member- 
ship is up for reelection next year (as against all House seats). 

But the House is in a position to control tax issues. If it balks on extend- 
ing EPT, there’s nothing the Senate can do about it. And once EPT is dead, 
relief to individuals, too, would be just about certain. 


Remember the so-called spending freeze right after the inauguration? 
Budget boss Dodge ordered the various agencies to try to hold spending at 
the January rate for the remainder of fiscal 1953. 

Well, it hasn’t worked out very well. /t has been a brake on what the 
agencies have done. But it hasn’t amounted to a freeze. 

Here’s the record: In January, spending added up to some $5.7-billion. 
February, the short month, was a bit lower with $5.6-billion. But the outlays 
started climbing in March—to $6.2-billion. In the first three weeks of April, 
the spending rate was up to $6.4-billion. That’s close to what the Democrats 
had scheduled. 


You can get a new perspective now on the defense base, the spread- 
































Pessimistic Pete could always see the gloomy side of 
1, everything—including things he hadn't even tried. 
“My friends say Statler’s wonderful, and so I've come 
along to find out why it isn’t, and to see where they 


are wrong. 


“This room looks big and bright and clean—and I’m 
surprised,” he said. “But still, there must be something 
wrong—it’s probably the bed.” But when he tried it 
out, he found the bed was really great. “I’m almost dis- 


appointed—there is nothing here to hate! 

















“T see this bath is spotless clean, but looks can be de- 

3, ceiving. Perhaps the water's cold,” he said. But feeling 
was believing. “The water’s hot!” he cried. “There’s 
lots of soap and towels, too! This bath is really perfect! 
Why, I can’t believe it’s true!” 


And when he had his dinner, Pete was visibly impressed 
e with Statler hospitality. Said he, “Well, Pll be blessed! 
The Statler food is perfect, too, and prices sure are fair! 


Such plentiful perfection is indeed extremely rare!” 











When Pete found out that shops and shows were all 
@ within close range, his pessimistic outlook underwent 
a total change. “Who says that nothing’s perfect! 
You'll find living at its best if you'll just stay at Statler, 


where you really are a guest!” 





GIVE BLOOD Now ! 
Call Your Red Cross Today ! 
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* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 


( OPENING MMER. 1954) 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 








When a shipping question 
puzzles youmAsk our man! 


© ‘How shall I ship it? When will it get there? Will it be 
on time?’’ When shippers are beset by questions like 
these they appreciate the friendly help of Baltimore 
& Ohio freight representatives. 


These men, with their vast experience in freight 
problems and constant study of up-to-the-minute 
methods, welcome your questions. They know the 
B&O irom A to Z, for they’ve been over its lines and 
personaily studied all its operations. They'll explain the 
details oi schedules and of such features as Sentinel Ser- 
vice on carload freight and Time-Saver on less-carload. 


Ask our man whenever you need help. You'll find 
him skilled and courteous in helping to dispose of 
any harassing problem. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad . 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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ing out of contracts to broaden the know-how of arms production. 

The policy was: Spread defense work as much as 
possible. This would run up defense costs. But it would gear industry for 
big output quickly if all-out war should come. For example: Company A is 
in a position to produce all the “X widgets,” say, the services need for Korea. 
Instead of giving it the whole contract, split the order with three other firms 
and in this way get four “X widget” producers ready to go. 


New defense boss Wilson looks upon this as highly wasteful. He recently 
told some reporters he wanted to change the system. The news was upsetting 
to many firms. They had visions of their contracts being canceled, just when 


they were starting. 
* 

The Wilson policy now seems to be this: Some high-cost producers will 
be canceled before their contracts are completed. But most contractors 
will be allowed to go ahead and fill their orders. Then renewal of contracts 
will be held down to the efficient producers. That way Defense will get more 
in weapons for the dollars it spends, though some producers will be cut out. 


The tool stockpile still is in the picture. As late as this week, the Defense 


budget included $500-million to start the tool program proposed by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Odds are that it will stick. 


Congress won’t vote Eisenhower’s new DP program. The proposal 
to permit an extra 240,000 persons to come to the U.S. over the next two 
years brought little favorable response. Congress looks upon the idea as 
“politics.” 

economic controls for the President still are no certainty. The 


Stand-by 
trouble is in the House. Sentiment there is strongly against giving the 
Chief Executive emergency powers in advance of an emergency. 


Rent ceilings will end shortly in all but critical defense areas. The final 


form of the legislation and the cut-off date still are uncertain. But there’s 
no mistaking the trend in Congress to let this control go. 


Relations with our European allies are deteriorating. The upshot of it 
will be a still longer stretch out in building defenses over there. 


Secretary Dulles talked tough. He conditioned continued aid, military 
and economic, on more of an effort by the Europeans to help themselves. 
And he pushed hard to get Western Germany accepted as part of the defense 
setup. 


Aid will be continued. But the prospect is that it will be on a greatly 
reduced scale. Savings to us will exceed $1-billion, may go as high as 
$2-billion. Europe doesn’t relish this. 


Bow to shrink the government and pull Washington out of areas where 
the states can operate is much on Eisenhower’s mind. ‘The reversal of the 
New Deal trend may well go beyond eafiier expectations. 


Division of federal-state responsibility will be discussed next week at 
the White House when the governors meet with Eisenhower. This will go 
beyond the old question of how tax sources should be divided. Eisenhower 
would like to see the states handle more of their school and road problems. 
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ack stage” with Yale 


where an industry’s quality standards are set 


a 

Pictured here is the Giant Yate Ram 
Truck that lifts and moves loads weigh- 
ing 100,000 Ibs. or more. Like all YALE 
Trucks, it requires a minimum of main- 
tenance for ‘round-the-clock service. 


> 


There's a rugged, dependable YaLe Power 

Truck for every heavy-duty need...from 
werful, versatile Tractors and Plat- , 
orm Trucks to massive Cranes like this. af 


mae 


YALE 


MATERIALS d 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


*Registered Trade Mark 





} You are cordially invited “Back Stace” when you're 


in Philadelphia. Be sure to see the most modern plant 
devoted exclusively to making the Trucks and Hoists 
that have entitled YALE to the leading role it plays 
throughout industry. 

See for yourself just how “quality” is built into every 
Yate Truck...Gas, Electric and Diesel—every YALE 
Hand and Electric Hoist. Learn how superior engi- 
neering, strict quality-control and long manufacturing 
experience combine to make YALE Materials Handling 


Equipment the finest that can be bought. 


ae) 
The (ZY ELLIS Manufacturing Co., Dept. 145 


Roosevelt Bivd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa 

I'm interestud in learning more about the time, work and money 
saving ad ges of YALE equip 

() Please send me detailed information on YALE Industrio! Trucks 
() Please send me detailed information on YALE Hoists 

C) Please have your local representative call for an appointment 





COMPANY poten 





NAME __ TITLE 





ee city. STATE 
In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Menvufacturing Co., 
Box 337, Postal Station *'A’’, Toronto, Onterio 


Gas, Electric, Diesel Lift Trucks © Worksavers * Hand Trucks * Hand and Electric Hoists * Pul-Lifts 


Reece came Gun cus enn ens eum en ants 





VALE Electric Trucks range from 
the new Warenouser that 
Maneuvers in aisies 6’ or less to 


On stage” with Yale 


in industry...commerce. .. agriculture 


aay bel: Siete? Wy ib al 


“On Stage” 


aterials 


Visit Yale 


dling 
5th National M aa 


at the 2 
it 18-2 
Exposition in Hall—Philadelphio—MoY © 
Convention ks and Hoists demonern 
Le  aedere Materials Handling 
in 
Techniques. 


Visit Yale’s Woephnanty 
Headquarte 
at the Warwick Hotel, he 
leasura 
visit more P sated 
> make YOYALE has eget see 9 yon 
Hee to serve YOU 
peserage are sau stay in ‘Philadelphia. 
e 


philadelphia 


The YAce WORKSAVER line is the ideal so- 
lution where materais must be lifted, 
moved or stackea i» limited areas...or over 


y 
Wit 


YALE 


x In practically every phase of every business, YALE plays a 


star part...sets new performance records for efficie *ncy and 
economy...saves time, work and manpower. ..slashes han- 
dling costs as much as 75%. 

No matter what business you are in, you must receive, 
ship, store or process materials. And the cost of this handling 
vitally affects your year-end profit picture. That’s why it will 
pay you to cut costs and speed production with YALs Indus- 
trial Trucks and Hoists. See the complete Yaue line at the 
5th National Materi:is Handling Exposition. 


YALE Gas Trucks are the only 


The YALE line of HAND and ELECTRIC HOISTS is the most complete 
Industrial Trucks that offer eco- line available. Here's an ail-aluminum hand hoist that delivers 
nomical Fluid Drive for less 95% efficiency . . . weighs only 36 Ibs. The other Hoist shown is 


the YALE Cable King Electric Hoist with exclusive features that 
mean extra efficiency and economy. 


Giant Power Trucks that handle low-load floonng YAL/ HAND TRUCKS have down time . . . smoother starts 
100,000 ibs. an almost universal appucation. and stops . . . greater safety. 








Guaranteed to Save You Money! This Amazing 


NEW WORK GLOVE ACTUALLY 








industrial Users Report 2 to 5 Times More Wear from these 
amazing new work gloves . . . permanently imbedded with tiny 
plastic dots that provide far more wear, save you at least 40% 
in countless different operations where canvas gloves are used! 





First work glove of its kind! Perfected for industry, proved 
in actual use by industry. The first glove to guarantee extra wear , 
the first glove guaranteed to save you money! 


Made by Riegel Textile Corp., largest company making 
work gloves, in business for 107 years, with annual sales of 
$80,000,000. Riegel controls every step in manufacture, from 
raw cotton to finished glove. Riegel knows this glove will live 
up to claims—that’s why Riegel can make an unprecedented 
unconditional money-saving guarantee! 


“Riegel "PLASTIC-DOT” cicv: 


Trade-Mark 


GUARANTEED to Outwear Two or 
More Pairs of Heavy Canvas Gloves! 





Soft! Comfortable! Workers everywhere find “Plastic-Dots” just 
as comfortable as ordinary canvas—but “Plastic-Dots” last 2 to 5 
times longer . . . and the extra wear is guaranteed! 


independent testing organization made exhaustive wear tests showing 
“Plastic-Dot” fabric actually withstood over 15 times more wear 
cycles than 10-ounce fabric used in heavy canvas gloves. And what’s 
more, “Plastic-Dot” offers better gripping surface, too. 








Here Are A Few Industries Now Saving Money 
With “Plastic-Dot” — Riegel Textile Corp., P. O. Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
Steel Cement Blocks Candy Tell me how “Plastic-Dots” are guaranteed to save my company money 
Oil Wells Auto Canning Include free sample of fabric and names of local distributors 
Metal Working Farming Lumber & Logging 
Cotton Picking Paint Bricks Mr 

.».and many, many more! . 
STOCKED AND SOLD BY leading distributors CD Also send 2 pairs for 

6 aie ilabl ail wi my own use. (Limit 2.) Company 

coast to coast, and also available at retail wherever $1 enclosed for gloves, J 
work gloves are sold. packing and postage. Address 


Title 

















MARKETING | 
Wine: Upward and Westward Again 


@ Eastern whiskey distillers bought up wineries during 
the war. Now one has sold out; others may follow. 


@ This makes California winemen think they may some 


day control the industry again. 


@ It's an industry worth hanging on to: Wine has been 


gaining popularity in the U. S. 


California wine makers lost a good 
portion of their industry to eastern 
whiskey distillers during World War 
Il. Now it looks as though the Cali- 
fornians are out to get that portion 
back. 

A couple of weeks ago, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp. (N. Y.) sold 
all of its wartime-acquired wine sub- 
sidiaries vine, wine, and barfel to Louis 
Petri~a San Franciscan and president 
of Petri Wine Co. ‘To California wine- 
men, it looked like the start of a return 
to home rule, reversing a process that 
started in 1942. 
¢ Hedge—Eleven years ago, the coun- 
try’s big distillers peered down the bar- 
rel of the wartime economy and saw 
trouble ahead for the whiskey business: 
Alcohol was needed for munitions. At 
the same time, it looked as though ship- 
ments of European wine to the U.S. 
were coming to a halt. ‘This combina- 
tion of circumstances prompted three 
distillers to get into the wine business. 

Schenley Industries, Ine., bought 
Cresta Blanca Wine Co. in 1941, and 
a year later added the sizable Roma 
Wine Co. (Schenley insisted these 
were long-term investments, not simply 
wartime hedges.) Hiram Walker-Good- 
cerham & Worts Ltd. bought vineyards 
and began bottling under the Valliant 
label. National Distillers bought Ital- 
ian Swiss Colony and Gambarelli & Da- 
vitto, Inc. (G&D). Ownership of much 
of California’s wine property thus be- 
came centered in the East, and Califor- 
nia produces between 80% and 90% 
of the wine consumed in the U.S. 

In the years after the war, the dis- 
tiller-owned California wineries did well. 
Schenley’s Roma was the best-selling 
brand in the country, and National’s 
Italian Swiss Colony consistently ran 
with the front of the pack of those 
wineries bottling largely under their 
own labels. The wine industry had a 
couple of lean years; but in 1946, 1950, 
and 1952, it had the best years in its 
history. 

e Shift—The sale of Italian Swiss and 


42 


G&D could put the Petri holdings 
ahead of the first-place Schenley winer- 
ics. With these two newcomers in its 
fold, Petri now has the largest capacity 
for making wine in the U.S.—but in 
wine, as in whiskey, there is no sure 
correlation between capacity and actual 
output. Louis Petri says his company 
will be handling 23% of the wine sold 
in the U.S. 

National’s reason for selling is a 
straightforward, businesslike one. It 
says that even though its wine line has 
been going well and improving steadily, 
it hasn't yielded what the company con- 
siders a good enough return on the 
capital invested. Chances are that Na- 
tional thinks it will fare better by 
sinking some of the sale money (a re- 
ported $16-million) into its new ven- 
tures in the chemical industry. 

National’s move has started the trade 
speculating over whether Schenley and 
Hiram Walker will follow the same 
path. One possible purchaser of 
Schenley’s Roma might be the FE. & J. 
Gallo Winery. Gallo had an option to 
buy Italian “Swiss from National, but 
surprised the industry by letting it ex- 
pire. 
¢ Good Times—Whether or not Schen- 
ley and Hiram Walker plan to unload 
their vinevards and presses is conjec- 
ture, but the improving status of the 
U.S. wine market is fact. Last vear was 
the third best in the history of the 
industry. According to Benjamin W. 
Corrado, research consultant, Americans 
drank nearly 132-million gal. of de- 
mestic wine, 5.2-million gal. of im- 
ported. ‘Uhis was a 9% gain over 1951. 
¢ Switch—One reason winemen like 
the aroma in the business air is that 
hard liquor prices are uncomfortably 
high for the average pocketbook. 
Whenever liquor prices are high, a cer- 
tain percentage of the population shifts 
from the grain to the grape. Last year’s 
9% drop in the whiskey market (BW— 
Feb.7'53,p22), matching the 9% gain 
in the wine market, was no mere coin- 
cidence. 


Further proof that a switch from 
whiskey to wine is often an economic, 
budgetary move lies in the fact that by 
far the most popular wines today are 
the sweet or dessert wines with high 
alcoholic content. Domestic dessert 
wines—port, muscatel, Tokay, and the 
like—reached a volume of almost 93- 
million gal. last year. These wines are 
generally around 40 proof—20% alcohol 
—while the lighter table wine iuterne, 
Rhine, Burgundy, Chianti) have only 
about 12% alcohol. 

e Sweet Tooth—The dessert wines are 
also popular because many of them are 
sweet-tasting. (There are, of course, dry 
dessert wines, such as certain sherries, 
that are more often used in place of 
cocktails than after meals.) ‘The Amer- 
ican sweet tooth is as well known as 
Coca Cola and Hershey’s chocolate; 
and although U.S. Martini and Scotch 
drinkers are legion, a good number of 
Americans like their alcohol in a sweet- 
ened form. 

The most startling development in 
the sweet wine market has been the 
growth of the kosher wines: Manische- 
witz (Monarch Wine Co., Inc.), Mogen 
David (Wine Corp. of America) and 
Welch’s (Quality Importer: Inc.). 
These wines rank in alcoholic strength 
along with table wines, or slightly 
higher, and have sugar added to sweeten 
them up. 

Manischewitz and Mogen David 

started as Jewish sacramental wines, but 
they’ve spread well beyond those limits. 
Mogen David bottled 4-million gal. last 
year, expects to reach 5-million this 
year. Sales are particularly strong in cer- 
tain parts of the Midwest where the 
Jewish population is very small. Kosher 
wines also sell well in New York City’s 
Harlem. 
e Other Contenders—The 1952 in- 
crease in the domestic v market 
wasn’t confined to the sweet wines, 
although they did grow the most over 
1951 (10.6%). Table win which 
reached a volume of 35.3-million gal., 
rose 5.4%. Champagne and other 
sparkling wines increased 8.7% by hit- 
ting a volume of 1.2-million gal. Ver- 
mouth (a dry or sweet 40-proof wine, 
generally considered as a separate class) 
showed the smallest increase—5.2% 
and reached 2.8-million gal 

In 1952 imported wines ran about 
even with 1951—5.2-million gal. One 
tvpe, champagne, fell badly (off 17%). 
Not much sweet wine is imported, but 
foreign vermouth exporters claim about 
one-third of the U.S. market 
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above, for instance. The jagged line on 
top represents water pressure at one of 
Houston's main pumping stations on a 
typical night—Monday, Apr. 6. Below 
are plotted the shows that came over 
KPRC-T'V that night. 

KPRC-T'V is one of two stations that 
can be received in Houston. ‘The other, 
KGUL-TV of Galveston, is a new sta- 
tion and doesn’t vet come in strongly 
in Houston. Hence, it’s a safe bet that 
the ups and downs in water pressure are 
caused mainly by programs on KPRC. 

Apparently the most popular show 
in Houston that Monday night was the 
Robert Montgomery program. At 8:30, 
when the show began, consumption of 
water dropped off and pressure began 
moving up. Eventually, the pressure 
reached almost 69 psi. When the show 
ended at 9:30, the pressure fell almost 
immediately to 33 psi.—nearly 25% 

This checks with other sources. On 
national TV ratings, Robert Mont 
gomery Presents stands higit on tie list. 
¢ Equation—Whien engineers noticed 
the correlation between water flow and 
popularity of T'V shows, it occurred to 
them that they could actually measure 
popularity through water flow. Water 
Commissioner George J. Van Dorp of 
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Ligzag at Night 


ioledo (a one-station city) has carried 
this idea to its extreme. He has worked 
out a mathematical formula by which 
he arrives at what he calls the W (for 
water) rating. 

Van Dorp first applied his formula 
only to his own city. Later he re-figured 
the equation so that it can be adjusted 
for any city. It’s based on the maximum 
drop in water consumption during the 
program, and the maximum rise after- 
ward. It takes into account the dura- 
tion of the program, the population 
served by the water district, the ratio of 
domestic water consumption to indus- 
trial consumption. It works best in 
ingle-station cities, or in cities where 
one station predominates. 

One of the lowest W ratings in Van 
Dorp’s ‘Toledo records is 36, scored by 
i mystery show. ‘The highest for a regu- 
larly scheduled program (exciuding 
fights, Presidents’ speeches, and the 
like) is 132.2. This was scored on Mon- 
cav, Nov. 24, 1952, by I Love Luev. 
¢ Multi-Station Cities—In cities with 
more than one major T'V station, the 

ter-tclevision relationship is less no- 

ible. It shows up strongly only when 
cre’s a single program of such gen 
interest that evervbodv tunes in to 





(Advertisement) 
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...more than you'd 
imagine! 


A guided missile soars to a pinpoint 
rendezvous in the sky. The speed and 
precision of its flight is an engineering 
achievement that staggers the imagina 
tion. It is significant to you, because the 
guided missile is a product of the most 
advanced research, development and 
testing techniques ever devised. And 
where missile engineers found their 
facts today, you'll be finding answers to 
your company’s own technical prob 
lems tomorrow. 

For instance in developing guided 
missiles, engineers have made extensive 
use of AMPEX Magnetic Tape Record 
ers to gather and analyze complex data 
— often at a fraction of previous costs. 
These AMPEX data recorders use tape 
similar to that you've seen in sound re 
corders. But to the AMPEX this tape 
is a substance that “remembers” faces. 

In test flying of guided missiles, the 
AMPEX continuously 
speeds, pressures, temperatures, me 
chanical movements, electrical impuls 
es, etc. The flight itself is finished in 
fleeting instants—but because the 
AMPEX “remembers” all these details 
in precise electrical form, it can ‘refly 
the test” a hundred times in the lab 
oratory. 

In industry, the versatile memory of 
tape can be used to record quick things 
that happen too fast for perception 


remembers” 


slow things that occur round-the-clock 
—or complex things that need to be 
saved accurately and intact for “dissec 
tion” and analysis. In machine control 


magnetic tape has a place, too; it will 
be the “brains” of the automatic factory 
of the future. 

For your own industry's data record- 
ing or control problems, new magnetic 
tape techniques may cut development 
costs — may provide previously unob 
tainable facts — may make the “impos 
sible” possible. In bringing your data 
problems to AMPEX, you are consult 
ing the firm that has designed and built 
a majority of all the magnetic tape re 
corders in data application today. In 
quiries are welcomed; write today to 
Dept. S1214A. 


_AMPEX 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


934 CHARTER Street ¢ Repwoopn CALIPORNIA 
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what can your business 
gain from a 
guided 
missile ? 





Why Water Charts 


device Still 
form of 


In case it needed proving, the chart 
above proves it: Television has had a 
terrific impact on U.S. society. 

The engineers who invented T'V may 
have foreseen the day when it would 
invade every other living room. They 
may even have guessed that it would 
affect such apparently remote activities 
as college football, education, and polli- 
tics. But did they dream it would have 
a hand in regulating the flow of city 
water? 

If they didn’t, they were underesti- 

mating their invention. 
e Mystery—City engineers began to no- 
tice the phenomenon several years ago. 
Demand for water during the evening 
and early nighttime hours was getting 
strangely erratic. One minute, con- 
sumption would be ranning at normal 
levels. Then, for no apparent reason, 
it would drop by as much as 10%. It 
would stay down for perhaps half an 
hour. Then, suddenly, it would shoot 
up far above normal. A few minutes 
later, it would drop again. This would 
go on until about midnight. 

City officials were mystified. Some 
blamed it on irregular drawing of water 
by large industrial plants. Others 
started looking for defects in their 


pumps and _ recording 
others suspected some bizart 
sabotage. 

When the right answer finally 
turned up, it surprised almost every- 
body. The culprit was television 
¢ Clue—Engineers figured it out this 
way: Having exhausted all other lines 
of inquiry, they concluded that—un- 
likely though it seemed—th« 
ble explanation lay with the general 
public. Something was alternately 
keeping people away from water and, 
at regular hourly and half-hourly inter- 
vals, releasing them. Obviously this 
mysterious force was something that 
(1) had gained power only in recent 
times, and (2) was able to affect a large 
part of the population simultaneously. 
Only television had the requirements. 

Apparently T'V-watchers were wait- 
ing for the end of each show, or for the 
middle commercial, before heading for 
kitchen and bathroom. By checking TV 
program schedules against pumpage 
charts, engineers proved out their 
theory. The more popular the show, 
the lower consumption fell during the 
hour or half-hour, and the higher it 
shot afterward. 
¢ Popularity Gauge—Look at the chart 


ymily possi 
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..- built into your EDISON batteries 


ACTUAL ON-THE-JOB RECORDS...inplant WITH STEEL CONSTRUCTION of cell con- 
after plant . . . prove that Epison batteries  tainers, pole pieces, grids and other structural 
out-last and out-work other type batteries. parts, Eptson batteries are practically inde- 
Whether you figure years on the job, hours on _ structible. They're electrically fool-proof. 

the job, or tons handled—records prove Episons CUT YOUR HANDLING COSTS with longer 
do the job better, longer, at lower cost. lasting, harder working Eptsons. . . the batteries 
TWELVE TO FOURTEEN YEARS is the life re- with ultimate lowest cost, least maintenance, 
cently reported by a user of more than 50 Eptson least downtime, Call your Edison field engineer 
batteries. Many users report two to three times for specific information regarding your handling 
longer life with Eptson than with other type problems. Detailed Bulletins S.B. 2039 and S.B. 
batteries. And the only regular attention re- 3808 are yours on request. Edison Storage Battery 
quired is watering, charging and occasional Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
cleaning. West Orange, N. J. 


Most Dependable Power Le == * S 
—Lowest Over-all Cost Me 4 = 
» « you get both ——— ; - 
with an EDISON Nickel - Iron : Alkaline 
STORAGE BAT TERRES 
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. . . pressure charts will 
show small dips during the 
middle commercials . . .” 

WATER starts on p. 44 


it, no matter what his usual preferences. 
This kind of program could be, for 
instance, a World Scries baseball game 
or an important political convention. 
I'ven before the days of ‘T'S 
like that on radio affected consumption 
of city water. 

In Chicago, for instanc four-sta- 
tion city—all 13 pumping stations no 
ticed sharp pressure drops at 10:15 in 
the evening of Sept. 27, 1950. That 
marked the end of the Joe Louis-E-zzard 
Charles heavyweight title bout. Los 
Angcles, also with several stations, re 
ports heavy fluctuation e Monday 
night from 9 to 9:30. That’s the sched 
uled half-hour for | Love Lucy—a pro- 
gram almost as universally popular as 
heavyweight boxing. 

Boston, on the other hand, has no 
ticed no marked fluctuations since for- 
mer President Roosevelt was in office. 
His fireside chats, broadcast on radio, 
sent pressure needles climbing. Neither 
former President Truman nor President 
Eisenhower has been able to do the 
same—even on ‘TV 
¢ Commerctal Break—Citics like Bos- 
ton excepted, this all paints a rosy pic 
ture for TV. It shows that the medium 
has become a real power in U.S. life. 
But there’s a melancholy sidelight: Pres- 


sure charts show that tcleviewers head 
ial 


programs 


for water during the comm 
This doesn’t mean only th 
and end commercials. For most TV 


cginning 


shows, pressure charts also show small 
dips during the middle commercials 

At least one advertising agency has 
taken note of this fact. Young & Rubi 
cam, Inc., has published an ad explain- 
ing that Y&R knows how to keep tele- 
viewers at their sets during commercials. 
The ad leads off with a picture of a 
man walking away from irmchair 
and T'V set with a glass in his hand. 
The picture is titled “Vanishing Amer 
ican 
¢ Professional View—Whiat do the pro 
fessional raters of ‘T'V shows think of al] 
this? At least one—A. C. Nielsen Co., 
of Chicago—scoffs at the idea. ‘True, 
says Nielsen, water consumption may go 
up at the end of a television show, but 
you can’t use water charts to rate the 
show. There are too many imponder 
ables involved. 

A Nielsen spokesman admits, though, 
that the Niclsen-type survey won't show 
the exact minute when listeners leave 
their sets during a program. The 
“commercial dip,” as engineers call it, 
is something that water charts can 
spot more casilv. 
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AMERICA’S NEW RAILROAD « eae 
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“T want a ticket on 


the Atomic Super Chief !” 


Well, sonny, just hang on to that dream. By the time you're a full fare, it might come true! 


O: course there is no ‘‘Atomic 
Super Chief”... yet. 

But, don’t sell American ingenuity 
and progress short. At the rate things 


grow new for you on the Santa Fe, 
you only need to squint your mind's 
eye just a little to see tomorrow 
streaming toward youdownthetrack! 

You can almost feel the future of 
Santa Fe in the quickened tempo of 
its progress in the recent past. 

Just count the growing number of 
Santa Fe diesels that speed your 
freight and smooth your ride today. 

Nineteen years ago there weren’t 
any. Today there are 1422 units. By 
year’s end there'll be 97 more. Steam 
is disappearing fast. And more than 
250 coaling and watering stations 
have bit the dust. 


Santa Fe folks just don’t dally when 
it comes to building neu 

For today the Santa Fe is America’s 
new railroad. And it’s going to stay 
that way by growing newer every 
day—in every way that can mean 
new safety, better service, new com 
fort and dependability for you 

It costs millions of dollars to serve 
you so. But it doesn’t add a penny 
to the taxes you pay. Santa Fe folks 
are proud of that, too—proud that 
the newness of the Santa Fe is a part 
of American progress that pays its 
own way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 





Cleveland's 
the Place... 


FOR A REGIONAL OFFICE 


f ind 


th For reasons why, write 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


of ¢ leveland 


Cleveland t. Ohie 


Travel Europe 


and Charge Ut! he 
—— 


500 LEADING BUSINESSES 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE RESTAGRANTS 


Now, Americans traveling in Europe 
can use one charge account for prac- 
tically all purchases. The finest Euro- [ 
pean hotels, restaurants, night clubs, [ 

car rentals, guide services, etc., honor | CAR RENTALS 
“Go” Europe “N” Sign” credit cards 
for any purchase. No more carrying 
large sums of cash or figuring compli- 
cated foreign exchange rates. With 
“Go” Europe ‘‘n” Sign’, you no longer 
pay in French, Beigium and Swiss 
francs, English pounds, German 








THE MARKETING PATTERN 











marks, Italian lira, etc. All you do is 
sign your bills. You pay just once a 
month in U. 8. Dollars equivalent to 
the exact amount spent in foreign 
money. Receipts are supplied for all 
purchases and there's no extra 
charge of any kind! 


SENO FOR FREE 
FOLDER AMO FULL 
PARTICULARS WOW! 


“Ge” Eurepe “M’ ” Ine. . ow. 
My if — ree thicege ittteole 
Please rush me without obligation your 
folder and fuli particulars on “Go” 
Europe “‘N’ Sign’. 


ZONE State 








Advertising: Is the Pump Self-Priming? 


DVERTISING MEN exude confi- 
A dence these days. Their air 
of happy optimism was thick 
cnough to cut with a knife last 
weck at White Sulphur Springs, 
where the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies met for its 35th 
annual mecting. It was hard to 
find a man at the Greenbrier who 
would admit to a real, immediate 
worry. Business is fine. Accounts 
are solid. Clients are prosperous. 
Budgets are staying high. 

So far the threat of heavy inven 
tories, of the “peace scare” that has 
troubled Wall Street, or of a »ossi- 
ble recession hasn't touched the 
agency man. Here and there at the 
Greenbrier you found one who is a 
little uneasy wondering which way 
his clients are going to jump. One 
even reported a modest cutback in 
a major account because carnings 
are down. But most of the agency 
people were actually looking for 
bigger appropriations for advertis- 
ing as their clients ready new prod 
ucts and new selling efforts. 

So much for this year. ‘The 
chances are pretty good that adver- 
tising men are on safe ground when 
they bet bullishly on the remainder 
of 1953. No matter what happens, 
advertising decisions tend to lag be- 
hind general economic conditions, 
so even if the cconomy should 
falter, Madison Avenue ought not 
to feel it this year. 


UT WHAT ABOUT NEXT YEAR? 
And the year after that? 

Vhis kind of long-range worry 
didn’t spoil the golf foursomes at 
the Greenbrier. ‘They let the speak- 
ers worry about the long haul. 

Ostensibly the subject of this 
year’s session dealt with that very 
problem. It had been set last vear 
by Arno H. Johnson, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson agency, 
when he talked about the problem 
of getting people “to live one-third 
better” in order to use up Amer- 
ica’s vast excess productive might 
when it is turned full-blast on a 
civilian economy. 

This year the speakers all talked 
of the challenge ahead, but they 
couldn’t hide their basic optimism. 

Vergil D. Reed, associate di- 
rector of research at J. Walter 
Thompson, took a look at Amer- 
ica’s growing good taste in litera 
ture, art, music, and decoration, 





and found some utility in this 
trend 

“Culture,” he said, “also begets 
a higher material standard of living 
as well as a better way of lif 

John P. Cunningham, of the 
Cunningham & Walsh agency and 
the outgoing head of the 4-A’s, 
also had an optimistic message. He 
talked about advertising’s growing 
power in disposing of ma of 
goods to masses of people 

“Advertising,” 
ningham, “is slowly eliminating 
many of the middlemen between 
the producer and the consumer 
(Advertising) is slowly taking the 
place of countless numbers of door- 
to-door salesmen, counter salesmen, 
demonstrators, and jobbers’ sales- 
men.” 

Lastly, Walter William 
Under Secretary of Comm«e ad 
dressed himself directly to th ques- 
tion, “Can we get America to live 
one-third better?”” He set the back- 
ground for his reply by remarking 
that “over the past generation pros- 
perity has been triggered three 
times by war and by government 
debt.” The problem to increase 
consumption one-third without the 
use of this trigger. 

Williams had little doubt that 
it can be done by private means. 
The things he is counting on: a 
steady increase in new capital for- 
mation, the introduction of new 
products and the improvement of 
old ones, greater disposable income, 
more cffective and efficient dis- 
tribution methods. 


\ AS THE OPTIMISM at the 
WY Greenbrier justified? An ob- 
server might raise one dissenting 
note: Businessmen often act con 
trary to what the advertising man’s 
logic demands of him. 

More specifically, short-sighted 
though it may be, businessmen in 
variably tend to fit their advertis 
ing budgets to the business curve 
Defying all the best advice of the 
advertising man, they tend to in 
crease their budgets when business 
is good, cut them when | 1eSS 
is poor—and sales presumably need 
a stimulus. 

If we have an economic slid¢ 
off, this contrariness of manage 
ment could prove the fly in the 
advertising man’s fluffy, white, all 
curing, ammoniated ointment 


proclaimed Cun- 
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Masking a Continent... with PERMACEL Mask- 

ing Tape speeds stenciling for Braniff Airways. 

No doubt there is an important use for 

j : ‘PERMACEL on your jobs. Our Tape Engineering 

Saw to split cases—all cut operating costs. Service can give you the answer . . . without 


obligation. 
= . 
Distributor 
~e Eas MACEL 
¢ Tough Squeeze—It was a timely aim. | et 


Liquor wholesalers have been having it PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
pretty rough. Price increases seem al- 
most out of the question. (Although 24 A % K i ad G TA e = = 
Seagram-Distillers announced this week 
that it was going to try out a retail price 


rise in New York on July 1, that won’t 
help the wholesaler.) Operating costs INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 
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S| Up 
Your Old 
» Equipment 
> with Roll- 


Rolling stock that doesn’t 
roll easily cuts efficiency 
and profits in any business. 
Colson’s 1458 different 
caster designs meet every 
need: casters for metal-work- 
ing plants, textile plants, 
railroad terminals, hospitals, 
hotels and depertment 
stores. Let a Colson Engin- 
eer show you how you can 
modernize your rolling 
equipment easily and at 
very low cost with precision 
built easy-roll, easy-swivel 
Colson Casters. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO v7 


Please send free 68 page catalog 
-"Colson Casters” 
Name- SE 
 —— 
Company ——_——.__ 
Street <.——. 
City meen LONE —————S 13LC 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


KL 


PLUS MEETINGS, where they tackle cost problems, are Seagram’s way of . « - 


Cheering Up the Liquor | 


Keeping distributors happy—that 1s, 
making money—is probably nowhere a 
tougher job today than in the liquor 
business. ‘That’s why Hiram Walker 
has sponsored distributor shows for re- 
tailers (BW—Nov.29’52,p54). And it’s 
the chief reason why Seagram-Distillers 
Corp. last week staged its fifth annual 


conference with its distributors at Hous- 
ton’s swank Shamrock Hotel (pictures). 

In the center ring of this particular 
Seagram’s show was an operations ex- 
hibit to show the wholesaler how he 
could trim the costs of his internal 
operations—sales, office detail, and 
warchousing. 
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Who got the most from 
our customers dollar ? 


STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING “s\°" 





The employees ? The shareowners ? 
NO! In wages, salaries and benefits, our employees received 14%¢ out of NO! Our profits in 1952 were $27's million, or 
every dollar paid in by Union Oil customers during 1962. 8¢ of each customer’s dollar, Of this amount, 
Our payroll, including benefits, totaled $50% million. Divided among our po J ay rage one nena aera es 
8,756 employees, this amounted to an average of $5,810 per person. a re y~quomseel ges fiat eranbbomage ence: 
. _— 8 ' wes paid to our 40,302 owners of common shares 
averaged $261.34 per person. 


The remaining profits of 4*i¢ per customer 
dollar had to be returned to the business 
to help pay for replacement of worn-out 
equipment and necessary expansion re- 
quired by the West’s greatly accelerated 
demand for petroleum products. 


The tax collectors ? 

ves! The federal, state and local tax 
collectors got 18!x¢ of every dollar paid in 
by Union Oil customers. In other words, 
they got more than five times as much 
as the owners of the business and one 
quarter more than Union Oil employees. 


The remaining 58'/2¢ of the customer’s 
dollar was divided among the many costs 
of doing business: raw materials, trans 
portation; interest on borrowed money; 
and wear and tear of facilities and 
exhaustion of oil and gas reserves. 


To sum it up—1952 was the best sales 
year in our 62-year history. Yet the 
40,302 owners of our business received 
only a fraction over 3¢ from every cus- 
UNION OIL COMPANY tomer’s dollar. That's far less than many 


OF CALIFORNIA people in this country believe goes to the 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 owners of a big business. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 
American business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 





GENERAL MOTORS, 


Brown ~- Lipe 
Chapin Divi- 
sion, Syracuse, 
N. Y.-Another 
one of the more 
than 11,0006 
succesafully 
completed 
electrical con- 
tracting jobs 
engaged in by 
F&M in the 
past 35 years. 


FISCHBACT tv MOORE | 


ewe. AF CONTRACTORS 


The 
Aristocrat 


y 


DISPLAY 


“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves . .. the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 


“Time-Tight” cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 

virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 

laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 
Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





keep climbing, leaving paper-thin profit 
margins. A liquor wholesaler is lucky if 
he makes 1¢ on his sales dollar; many 
get along on a lot less. His only other 
chance is to keep the whiskey rolling, 
with operating costs down to the bone. 
That’s where the exhibit came in. 

To get exhibitors, Seagram’s invited 

about two dozen companies to what 
amounted to a private trade show. ‘The 
companies were Seagram’s guests; they 
didn’t have to lay out a cent for 
exhibition space. Among them were 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Remington Rand, Inc., National Cash 
Register Co., Shaw-Walker Co., Friden 
Calculating Machine Co., Magnesium 
Co. of America. 
e How to Pare—Fach exhibit set out 
to answer the question: how to pare 
costs. Office machine demonstrators 
showed how to speed up invoicing, ex- 
pedite government reports, get sales 
analysis data and up-to-date accounts 
receivable information on short notice. 
For warchouses, there were _ light- 
weight magnesium hand trucks, dock 
boards, conveyors, and a bandsaw to 
cut whiskey cases neatly in two—for dis- 
tributors who want to “split cases.” 

Seagram’s made sure their distrib- 
utors got to see the exhibits; exhibitors 
had plenty of room—and a list of every- 
one of the 350 Seagram’s distributors at 
the conference. 

Seagram's attributes a king-size por- 

tion of its success to its distributors, 
manv of whom have been with it since 
repeal. But the exhibition built good 
will not only between distributors and 
distiller but also between exhibitors 
and distiller. As one Seagram’s official 
put it, “Maybe at Christmas, the top 
oficial of one of those companies 
thinks about ordering a few cases of 
whiskey as gifts. He might think of us 
first.” 
e New .Orders—The exhibitors had 
their cake, too. Before the exhibition 
was an hour old, salesmen were scrib- 
bling away on order blanks. One exhib- 
itor said he had contacted “more people 
in two days than he could have in the 
ordinary way in two years.” Another 
lined up 110 hot leads. A third had 
taken 50 orders on an inexpensive 
item. Even those selling equipment 
with $1,000-plus price tags figured the 
contacts would pay off when district 
salesmen start making personal calls. 

The exhibit was the highlight of the 
conference. But Seagram’s brass—who 
were there in full force—harped on an- 
other tune: expanded sales. Seagram- 
Distillers’ President Victor A. Fischel 
had good news. He told the wholesalers 
that company sales for the first quarter 
indicate 1953 will be a record vear. 
That’s better going than industrvwide 
records indicate right now. Trade esti- 
mates figure that total U.S. apparent 
consumption for 1953 may be up 10% 
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FOR INDOOR AND 
OUTDOOR USE—IN A 
WIDE RANGE OF TYPES 
AND SIZES 
1 to 125 HP Squirrel 
Cage Induction 3 
Phase Splash Proof 





150 to 400 HP 
Squirrel Cage 
Induction 3 Phase 
Splash Proof 





3 to 25 H. Slip Ring 
Induction 3 Phase 
Splash Proof 





30 to 100 HP Slip 
Ring Induction 3 
Phase Splash Proof 





1 to 7 HP Repulsion 
Start Induction Single 
Phase Brush Lifting 
Splash Proof 





1 to 20 HP Capacitor 
Start induction Single 
Phase Splash Proof 
— Capacitor mounted 
separately on 7'/ 

HP and larger. 





1 to 75 HP Direct 
Current Splash Proof 


SPLASH PROOF MOTORS 


Your production is protected by a Century Splash Proof frame 
that keeps all squirted, spilled or splashing liquids away 

from the vital working parts of the motor. These motors can 
be hosed down during your plant clean-up without 

the slightest damage. 


Take a look at the many different types and sizes of 
Century Motors that are available in Splash Proof frames. 
Whatever your electric motor requirements, you can specify 
Century — correctly and with confidence. 


Century motors range in size from Ye to 400 horsepower — 
AC, single or polyphase or direct current — with drip proof 
— splash proof — dust proof — or explosion proof frames. 
Your nearby Century District Sales office, or a convenient 
authorized Century Distributor will be glad to give you 

full information. 











CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine Street 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Truscon has the steel buildings it takes 
..-for | better | more economical construction 














@ Truscon can furnish you with well-engineered pre-fabricated 
steel buildings, that can be adapted to your particular layout needs 


at moderate cost. 


A wide range of designs (a few shown above) is available. These 
can be used for all kinds of industrial and commercial purposes. 
They can be erected in a matter of days, and, if necessary, can be 
dismantled and re-erected in another location at low cost. The steel 
design and construction is strong and permanent. 


Protection against fire is an important advantage. And upkeep 


cost is low. 


Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers 
will be glad to make suggestions and help you select the building 


that fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy 
erection of these“ Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK 


Several standard units in which Truscon Steel Buildings are 
made are shown above. Plan your building needs with 
the aid of the fully illustrated, 24-page catalog giving full 
details on these Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. Write 


for your free copy today. 


TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


1076 ALBERT STREET © YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


54 


@ Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Stee! 
Windows and Mechanical Operators * Steel 
Joists* Metal Lathe Steeldeck Roofs* Reinforcing 
Steel * Industrial and Hangar Steel Doors * Bank 
Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Floors 





over 1952, but considerably less than 
1946’s 230-million gal. peak. 

Herbert W. Evenson, executive vice- 
president, gave wholesalers the score 
on the company’s three-pronged promo- 
tion campaign to increase 1953 sales. 
Scagram’s strategy: 

¢ To step up its gifts and party 
campaign to capture a big slice of the 
individual gift market. 

¢'To promote industrial giving, 
year-round, not just at Christmas. 

e To start a brand new hostess pro- 
gram aimed at the women’s market. 
¢ The Tab—Ever since the first meet- 
ing six years ago, Seagram’s has been 
picking up the check for the conference. 
This year the bill was of Texas size. 
Best guess: close to $350,C00. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





“Revolutionary revelation” is what 
Walter S. Mack, head of National 
Phoenix Industries, calls the announce- 
ment that he will distribute a “Super” 
line of soft drinks in cans. Mack experi- 
mented with the idea when he was with 


Pepsi-Cola (BW—Mar.11°50,p100). 
* 


Appliance bargains: Admiral Corp. is 
throwing in $40 worth of kitchen cut- 
lery with its 9-cu.-ft. refrigerator during 
a special promotion. . . . Remington 
Corp. has a plan that lets shareholders 
buy its room air conditioner at dis- 
counts based on the shares they hold in 
the company. 

* 
Texas theaters got a bonus. The state 
legislature abolished the 10% tax on 
tickets costing 51¢ to 80¢, pared the 
tax in the 80¢ to $1 range. Idea is that 
theaters will have to charge more than 
50¢ to show three-dimensional pictures. 
The new rates will let them boost prices 
without the tax burden. 

2 
Boom in children led Brown Shoe Co. 
to buy Kaut, Lauman & Winter Shoe 
Co., Dixon, Mo. It’s working out a 
deal to buy O’Donnell Shoe Co., too. 
Both Kaut and O'Donnell make chil- 
dren’s shoes. The deals will relieve 
pressure on Buster Brown shoe plants, 
says Clark R. Gamble, president of 
Brown. 

- 
Teenagers are making themselves felt 
in (1) the watch business and (2) the 
juke box industry. J. G. Shannon, 
president-of Elgin National Watch Co., 
reports that 30% of the small fry be- 
tween 10 and 13 years old own watches; 
50% of the 14-to-17 group sport 
watches. .. . Dr. John C. Kendel, vice- 
president_of the American Music Con- 
ference, says youngsters are demanding 
symphonies as well as sob songs from 
the coin-operated juke box. 
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How much copper in a ten-ton bite... 


At most of Kennecott’s Mines we recover about 200 pounds of cop- 
per from a ten-ton scoop of ore. 


It takes efficient operation to do this economically. In one mine 
alone that calls for loading over 200,000 tons of ore and waste Ke 
material daily—an electrified mine railway totaling 165 miles of enmmnecott 
track —trains 80 cars long hauling ore to the mills—the most modern COPPER CORPORATION 
techniques in milling, smelting and refining. Fabricating Subsidiaries: 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


Kennecott aims to constantly increase the copper recover 
— y € copper recovered from KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


every ten-ton bite. This means more metal for industry—a longer 
life for the mines, better use of the natura! resources of the nation. 





Cellophane Bags 


... help Bamberger cut 
losses from soilage, and the 
store finds prepackaging also 
gives sales a lift. 


“If we knew how much we lose from 
markdowns caused by soilage, the figure 
would probably scare the daylights out 
of us.” 

So Valentine G. O’Connell, assistant 
manager of operations at L. Bamberger 
& Co., sums up a perennial retail prob- 
lem—and explains the big Newark 
(N. J.) department store’s latest venture 
into packaging its own merchandise. In 
January, the store set up a bag-making 
and a heat-sealing machine in its receiv- 
ing department and launched into the 


business of making cellophane bags for 
=) Dour easily damaged merchandise. Some of 
Le tf you’ve Se « cs the bags are stuffed in the receiving 
. department and sealed up tight; most 
\ of them go empty to the sales counters, 
got ift...a@ truck Bes \ 
\ 


where the sales girls bag their own 
goods. 
b h ie! ¢ A Winner—The store has tried bag- 
roug f * a ging items all over the shop—table lin- 
ens, towels, men’s shirts, sweaters, 
china ash trays, compacts, layettes, and 
the like. It’s convinced it’s on the right 
track, for several reasons: 

e Already it figures that savings on 
soilage and mismates—mixing up socks 
of different sizes, for example—will run 
to perhaps $5,000 a vear in the layette 
department alone. That’s more than 
enough to pay for the bagging and seal- 
ing cquipment. Organdy curtains 
should save another $6,000 annually at 
the very least. 

¢ The cellophane wraps boost sales 
of slow-moving items. 

e Multiple packages—six handker- 
chiefs to a bag, say—tend to step up 
purchases. 

e Taking inventory will be casier. 

e Cost Cutter—In a sense, Bamberger’s 
venture is a sort of stop-gap operation 


Look around at all you have! How did all in the long, hard pull to cut costs. Store 
; officials agree with Charles Y. Lazarus 


these items get to you where you can eat . 
s y y of F. & R. Lazarus & Co.’s Columbus 
them up, wear them out or use them? By » : ‘ 

‘kt “lf en ss terete ht it” store (BW—Sep.1'51,p90) that logically 
COE: Se 28 eee ee F the job of prepackaging goods should 
sums up how, at every point in production 4 fall in the manufacturer's lap. But 
and distribution, efficient motor truck serv- Y . , Bamberger feels there’s more th in stop- 
ice plays a key part. gap value to its enterprise. Even if 
Mighty important to you—this trucking every producer wrapped up his prod 

uct to the consumer’s taste, store wrap- 


business. Mighty important that the trucks : 

rena. ae . ping would still be worthwhik 
keep rolling. Because you, your family, yout AMERICAN “Some of the manufacturers’ wrap- 
business or job are tied directly and closely pings are torn in shipping,” O'Connell 
to their journey’s end. Lower prices, bigger says. “We can fix that up right here 
selections, fresher goods, doorstep conven- TRUCKING at the store. And we can make returned 


ience all are direct benefits of truck service. INDUSTRY goods look nearly as glamorous as when 


Think of that next time you see a truck. they first left the store by rewrapping.” 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., P Besides, store 9 " rapping iS Fe lat ve ly 
Washington 6, D. C inexpensive. When a_ manufacturer 
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How can we increase 
office noraler 


Decrease disturbing hoise 


with FIBRETONE * 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound control, 
recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way 
to reduce disturbing noise at low cost. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction, 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


Because DISTRACTING NOISE is so 
harmful to efficient business operation, 
practically all new building specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings for 
sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was con- 
structed before sound control became 
an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by 
noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


Acoustical Ceilings / 


holes act as “noise-traps’’ where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical »xpert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Man-ille, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. Reg. U.5. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials, 





ALL ELECTRIC! 


Systematic 


ONE UNIT DOES IT ALL! 


Makes photo-exact copies direct from original letters, forms, bids, 
contracts, invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 

Yes—now a dry phommney from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any additional equipment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat 
prints, processes and dries automatically . . . copies are ready for 
instant use. It saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates costly 
re-typing, hand copying, checking or expensive outside copying 
service. It's fast—only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints 
from any original up to 11x17 inches—printed on one or two sides. 


SO LOW COST 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firms. Remarkably low 
Operation cost, too! 


1 
COPIES 
PEEL APART! 


THis WEW FREE BOOK? 


. ows ff 
ipment Co. vet ® 


Jee booklet pistes 


report 
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Offices in 
All Principal Cities 





prepackages, he may add anywhere from 
7¢ a dozen units to 40¢ for doing so. 
O'Connell thinks it should be possible 
to cut this cost by at least 30%. On the 
average, he hazards a guess that Bam- 
berger’s cost averages about 1¢ a pack- 
age. 

¢ No New Jobs—The reason is that, 
despite the extra work, no new labor is 
involved. Employees in the receiving 
department run the bag-making ma 
chine; clerks have time to handle the 
stuffing at the counters during the slow 
periods of the day. 

So far, the union has no objection to 
the new system. Actually the clerks 
seem to welcome the innovation. It 
saves them a lot of housekeeping, says 
Miss Marion Eyers, manager of the 
receiving department. It’s casier to 
neaten up the counters at the end of 
the day; there’s less dusting and clea 
ing to do. And to the degree that | 
bag makes goods more salable, the salvs 
girl benefits. 
¢ Experimenting—It was some two 
years ago that Bamberger began to 
think about store wrapping. “If a big 
baker can wrap a loaf of bread,” O’Con 
nell says, “we figured we could do the 
same kind of job.” Olin Products, the 
cellophane division of Olin Industries, 
got into the act and came up with the 
answer. After a careful study of store 
operations, Olin figured that seven 
sizes of cellophane bags would handle 
just about any product that could con 
ceivably be bagged. 

It took a lot of trying to succeed. The 
first idea was to pack and seal all goods 
in the receiving room. This works for 
standard items that have ready con- 
sumer acceptance—and it works for mul- 
tiple packs of inexpensive items. But 
customers like to feel as well as see 
what they buy. So, in most instances 
the clerk seals up her bags with Scotch 
tape. Sweaters aren’t sealed at all. 

*Primarily the packaging is for soft 
goods. But the china department found 
the cellophane cut down chipping on 
ash trays, made an inexpensive item 
look important—and what's more, sold 
the tray that nobody had wanted. ‘The 
cosmetics department found the bags 
just the thing to protect compacts from 
scratching. ‘The leather goods depart 
ment thinks it may save losses from 
scratched leather. 
¢ Buyers Sold—As a sales promoter, 
O’Connell is convinced the store has a 
fine thing by the tail. He envisions 
multiple packages from different depart- 
ments, put together as gifts—a child’s 
ensemble, perhaps, of sweater, hat, 
socks. He thinks, too, the shiny pack 
age can lure customers to the “‘simpli 
fied selling” (or self-selection) counters. 

On the all-important question of 
consumer acceptance, there's no doubt 
at all. “I just can’t sell shirts unless 
thev’re in the bags,” one sales girl says. 
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Vapor-from-paper stops rust 


Saves greasing ... saves degreasing! 


Look at the paper rifle bag below. It’s the new way Ordnance 
protects weapons. The VPI* paper gives off a vapor inside that 
stops rust ... even in places where heavy preservatives might miss. 


This saves not only greasing and bulky equipment, but eliminates 
degreasing like that messy job shown above. 


PROVEN effective in every branch of metalworking, Angier VPI 
Wrap protects products from large locomotive parts to tiny surgical 
blades. Think what you could save by shipping or storing your metal 
products CLEAN ... always ready for use. 


To get “VPI Facts,” check the coupon and mail now, 


VPI Wrap 2 gram conforms to the govern- 
ment’s specification on volatile rust inhibitors 


Does your management 


know about VPI? 


*@® Vapor Rust Preventive 


NEW WAY — Protected 
in VPl-coated bags, 
rifles are ready to 

fire within seconds. 
(Army Ordnance Photo) 


Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Massachusetts 
Please send “VPI Facts” as applied to: 


oO Machinery-Industrial, Metalwork- oO Electrical Machinery, 
ing, Farm, Othce, Construction. Appliances, Products, 


Clip to Transportation Equipment — Auto, Fabricated Products — 
P 0 Aircraft, Noval, Ratiroad, etc, O) ¢ utlery, Hardware, etc. 


letterhead. C1) Steel in process of fabrication, 


CJ Ordnance Equipment. 
OC) Instruments and clocks. C) Other, 





To Fill the Gap: Catch ‘Em 


When it comes to talking salary, the 
engineering graduate is holding the 
whip this spring. With nothing but a 
sheepskin to document hi capacities 

116), a 21-year-old can ask for 
get—$350 a month without 
much of a struggl 

I'he charts above the em 
ployment ante is so high. The shortage 
is nO mere war-born demand for techni 
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cal people; it’s a general upgrading of 
jobs that has been going on for genera 
tions. As industry becomes increasingly 
complicated, it needs more and more 
people with technical training. Industry 
now needs an annual supply of 30,000 
enginecrs. As the se chart 
shows, there won’t be enough engineers 
graduating in the few years to 
fill the gaps. 
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Lion’s streamlined, expanded search for oil 
is helping to meet one of America’s greatest 
needs...more oil within our own boundaries! 


More and more cars, trucks, tractors, 
and airplanes! Ever greater uses for 
oil and petroleum products. Far great- 
er demand in the future! To help meet 


it, Lion already has 1,500,000 acres of 


undeveloped lease holdings in 13 states 
including part of the Williston Basin 
... has consolidated its Land, Produc- 
tion, and Geology Departments and 
has established 22 regional and dis- 
trict offices to make exploration faster, 
cheaper, more effective. 

This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. In El Dorado, 


Arkansas, Lion is installing multi-mil- 
lion dollar equipment at its refinery 
to boost production of high-octane 
gasolines. At Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 


Keep Your Eye On 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 


forward to an ever brighter future. 


7 
iam) COMPANY 
LION 


ARKANSAS 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 





..» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


30,000 to 1 shot that pays off every day 


@ When you see a freight train pass, 
you are looking at perhaps 100 cars 
—just one of many such trains on Erie 
tracks every day. 


Yet, when a shipper asks the where- 
abouts of his car, it is 30,000 to 1 that 
Erie's @. A. (Quick Action) Car Locater 
Service comes up with the answer — 
often while he holds the phone! 


If it seems like magic to locate so 
quickly one car out of 30,000 spread 
out over Erie's 2,200 miles of railroad, 
here is the simple explanation. It begins 
with a record of every car in every 
train made at key points on the rail- 
road. These records are quickly dis- 
patched to Erie offices in 45 cities 


throughout the United States and 
Canada, ready to serve our shippers, 
Erie's Q. A. Car Locater Service is 
but one example of Erie’s progressive 
railroading. For your next shipment 
look up your Erie representative — 
there’s one in your territory. Next 
time “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





IN D1 ANA | 


INDIANAPOLIS | 
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“... the picture has been 
obscured by local crises .. .” 
ENGINEERS starts on p. 60 


in highly specialized work like the man 
ufacture of electronic equipment, the 
ratio is often one engineer to two and 
a half workers. General Electric ha 
reported an over-all ratio of one to 20 

Expert opinion (like that of the En 
gineers Joint Council, representing the 
five major engineering societies) is that 
any tapering off of defense contracts 
will do little to check the long, slow 
worsening of the shortage of engineers 
Any engineers released from defense 
work are expected to be snapped up 
quickly by a civilian market that is 
eager to use developments made by the 
military. 

Manpower experts now fee] that the 
big need is to catch more very young 
people and get them funneled into en 
gineering and the sciences. They want 
to bait their traps at the grade school 
level; that way their quarry could opt 
for pre-engineering training in high 
school. 
¢ Draft Trouble—One reason that it 
has taken so long to see this apparently 
obvious solution is that the picture has 
been obscured by recurrent crises. The 
draft has provided one of the most dif 
ficult of these short-term difficulties. Of 
the 22,500 engineers who receive ac- 
credited degrees next month, more than 
half wiil be tapped for militar 
That means about 5,000 companies will 
be gunning for not much over 10,000 
fledgling engineers. With a few giant 
companies shooting for as many as 500, 
it is obvious that many will be left high 
and dry. 

To add confusion, there is no over 
all system for channeling engincers into 
industry when their service time is up. 
The Joint Council is trving to fill this 
gap through the engineering socicties 
and college placement office Some 
companies with very large requirements 
hire engineers on graduation for jobs to 
be filled after military service. But most 
smaller companies hesitate to make 
such commitments far in advance 

Hiring an engineer for right now is 
a costly operation. It’s estimated that 
it runs to about $1,000 per engineer, 
including advertising, recruiting teams, 
plant tours, and an occasional golf bag 
* Reservists—Tlic reserve program is 
another aspect of the military situation 
that is bound to cause trouble soon. 
About one third of the engineers in 
industry have reserve commitments of 
one sort or another. Both industry and 
the Pentagon are counting on them if 
an emergency explodes. It’s a safe bet 
that neither side will be satisfied with 
its share. Industry will have trouble 
getting everyone deferred; the services 
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When commute trains flash overhead... 


National precision oil seals will protect their performance 


When 100 miles is a short commute, trains will be master- 
pieces of precision. And, their performance —even safety— 
will depend on National Oil Seals and O-Rings. 


Thirty years ago seals and O-Rings were virtually unknown. 
Today they are vital parts used in all kinds of equipment to 
retain lubricants, keep dirt and water out. National pioneered 


such seals, and today is a leader in the field. 


Perhaps National precision seals can improve your product’s 
performance, lengthen its life or make it easier to assemble 


or service. Our long experience is at your disposal. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles (Downey), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert (Ohio), Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fivid and Grease Seals, 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. *T. M. Reg. 


wAVIONAL 


OIL & GREASE SEALS 


0-RINGS SHIMS 


yi 


Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
agricultural and earth-moving equipment, railway 


rolling stock, machinery and appliances , 





Look at your 
machine tools 
when profits 

are threatened... 


|For Instance, many manufacturers have 
found that by combining operations on one 
machine with one operator in place of — 

a battery of machines with several opers 
ators, they have been able to gave 


considerable money in @ surprisingly 
short time. The case history below is one 


such example — 


A Sundstrand “Eng- 
ineered Production” 
analysis revealed that 
two of these special 
machines run by one op- 
erator could replace 

15 other machines 
requiring attention of 
two operators. Same 
production is maintained 
and cutter costs were 
reduced $2000 per 
month, 


Behind Every Sundstrand 
Installation ... a Cost 
Cutting “Engineered 
Production” Analysis 


SUNOS TRAND pen EP Addisional Data 


This new folder explains Sundstrand 
“Engineered Production” Service and what 

you can expect from its application to your 

metal working problems. Write today. 

4sk for bulletin BW-331. 


| SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


_ ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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. . . industry wants well- 
grounded engineers . . .” 
ENGINEERS starts on p. 60 


will have an even harder time deferring 
nobody. 

¢ Utilization—Ever since the draft 
crisis arose, the military has been shout- 
ing that industry is not utilizing efh- 
ciently the engineers that it has. 
Grounds for the charge have been get- 
ting shakier all the time, and it’s gen- 
erally conceded now that industry has 
turned over a new leaf. 

Admittedly, there are still some jobs 
being done by engineers when good 
technicians could replace them. But 
there’s a shortage of good technicians, 
too. 

The supply of active engincers suf- 
fers another leak. Perhaps as many as 
10% of the people with degrees have 
drifted into allied fields. Mostly, they’re 
crfectly happy in their new jobs, and 
Praven’t the slightest desire to be 
“utilized.” 

From the long-range view, both ef- 
ficient utilization of engineers and 
modification of the draft would be 
mere palliatives, perhaps easing the 
pressure for a year or two. That’s why 
the experts now are concentrating their 
interest on working on students at the 
grade-school level, to establish an ade 
quate inflow of engineers. It is realized 
that generally the student can’t be con- 
verted to engineering after he reaches 
college age. 
¢ Plenty of Room—As the lower chart 
shows, the fault doesn’t lie with the ca 
pacity of the engineering schools. Just 
after World War II they handled twice 
as many students as they do now. It’s 
a matter of debate just how well this 
wholesale group was trained. By and 
large, though, industry figure that it 
can supplement the training by in-plant 
work to fit the graduate for eae 
jobs. 

Industry wants the colleges to turn 
out well-grounded engineers, rather 
than specialists. The colleges in turn 
look to the high schools to provide 
suitable grist for their mills. And that 
is the real bottleneck. A shocking per- 
centage (perhaps as high as 50%) of 
high school applicants fail to qualify 
for engineering schools. 

Surveys by the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil and the U. S. Office of Education 
point to two major reasons for the 
failures: (1) inadequate preparation, and 
(2) misconceptions of what an engincer 
really does. 
¢ Getting In—The inadequate prepara- 
tion is laid to many doors. The short- 
age of teachers has been a factor. Low 
pay has caused many teachers to quit 
after they found their own students 
were making more money in industry; 
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ROOM TO GROW 
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from any angle... the Laval of Plenty 
is a good place to locate your VEW PLANT/ 


Dollar-wise industries have to look at each and surface and underground. . . good labor supply... 
every angle before they can spot THE best spot for fair taxes ... plus speedy, dependable rail trans- 
their new plant. Look into the Land of Plenty ... portation service to and from domestic and world 
use any yardstick ... investigate any angle. We markets — all are angles you can't overlook. They're 
believe you'll find . . . as many other industries have yours. . . in the Land of Plenty! 

- - -asite that BEST suits your exacting requirements. 


From every angle you'll find that this great and 
Vast reserves of raw materials right at hand... 


growing six-state area has the right combination for 
ample electric power ... industrial water, both successful operations of many types of industries. 


For complete dewils on plant locations that will best fit your manufacturing 
requirements, write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer B-609, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
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VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA *» OHIO 
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NATIONAL’S LevG/e 


++» Hundreds of Records — Every Record in Sight! 


For Accounts Receivable, Credits, Collections, Stock and Purchase, 
Employee Records and many other uses, VISIBLE RECORDS speed your 
posting, your fact-finding, and the adding or removing of record sheets. 


New “PRONGMASTER” Adds Even More Speed 


Yes, and to make recordkeeping even faster and more efficient 
National introduces Prongmaster. Its automatic shift permits 
taking out or inserting single sheets and retaining the original 
spacing without removing any other sheets in the binder. 
Binders handle more sheets and open flat for easy posting... 
sheet lifters raise sheets smoothly 
over prongs... a shift lock pre- 
vents accidental operation. Single 


binders may hold “as many: as NATIONAL 


1900 records. Ask your National BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


stationer or write for folder VR53. 
Dealers Everywhere 





then again, according to some college 
estimates, nearly half of the nation’s 
high schools do not offer enough, or 
suitable, courses for entrance to engi 
neering school. A surprising number 
of schools have no science teacher at 
all. 

¢ False Ideas—The misconceptions 
about engineering are partly the cause 
of inadequate preparation, and partly its 
result. Most youngsters think of an 
engineer as a two-fisted man in khaki 
pants, who brings the railroad across 
mountains and rivers practically on his 
shoulders. He’s rarely thought of as a 
man at a desk doing heavy thinking. 

This leads many people into engi- 
necring who might do much better else- 
where. The brawny football hero and 
the boy who likes to tinker with cars 
are the most frequent cases in point. 
They may turn out to be fine engi- 
neers, but more often despite their sup- 
posed qualifications than because of 
them. 

False ideas about engincering steer 
away a lot of otherwise qualified girls. 
It’s true that in the old days women 
had a tough time competing in engi- 
neering. That hasn’t been true for the 
past decade; there are countless places 
for girls, especially in the chemical side. 
¢ A Firm Approach—New Jersey is one 
place where some firm progress is being 
made in seeking better preparation and 
in clearing up false ideas. The work is 
being spearheaded by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, whose executive di- 
rector, Vice Adm. Harold G. Bowen, 
says the program is now leaving the 
“passing resolutions” stage and getting 
down to organization. Industrialists and 
educators are cooperating on a state 
wide basis to get their message across 
in grade schools. 

The ultimate objective is to establish 

a regular secondary-school urse on 
the history and importance of indus- 
trv. The dream is still a long wav off 
but in the meanwhile some practical 
steps are being taken. 
e Testing—Both in New Jersey and in 
other industrial areas, individual com 
panies and schools are testing new 
ideas. Scholarships, science prizes, sum 
mer jobs, and “package” assembly pro 
grams are still the regular methods of 
stimulating interest. 

One method that is falling into dis- 
repute is the plant tour. Lots of people 
teel that this is just a waste of time 
for the grade school kids, who are more 
likely to be overwhelmed than stimu- 
lated by the complexity of industry. 
There has to be’ some knowledge of 
basic principles before a tour can do 
much good, 

One large byproduct of the New 
Jersey plan has been the mutual under- 
standing of each others jobs by indus 
try and education. That comes with 
increased contacts. 
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1 With Bundyweld in your 
brake lines, you'll have no brake 
failure caused by leaking 
hydraulic brake fluid or breaks 
in tubing walls. Bundyweld has 
helped bring safe stops to mil- 
lions of motorists during billions 
of miles of driving. 


. — 


Here’s a situation calling for safe, sure brakes. Yet 
you don’t worry. You stop. Your safe brakes were built 
into your car by the men who engineered it. They 
built your brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing. And 
Bundyweld is fifteen times stronger than necessary to 
protect your life. 





Pe. 4 


PD | Bundyweld 
hig Tubing 


“The lifeline of your cer" 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 











2- Your oil lines are Bundy- 3 Gasoline lines are strung 4 Have power steering? Or 
weld-safe, too—leakproof, extra- under your car. They take a want it? You'll be glad to know 
strong, trouble-free. In fact, steady beating from flying rock that Bundyweld safety goes with 
Bundyweld is so completely and from punishing vibration. it. Dependable lines of Bundy 
dependable that it’s used on They don’t leak, don’t collapse, weld Tubing in power steering 
95% of today’s passenger cars don’t get you into trouble. mechanisms help to make them 
in an average of twenty applica- They’re made of double-walled completely safe as they ease 
tions each. Bundyweld Tubing. your driving chores 


Why you’re safer with Bundyweld Tubing 


1 Bundyweld Tubing be- 2 We 
gins as a single strip of single 


carefully roll the 3 We take the rolled-up 4 Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
strip of steel like tube, fire it in a furnace, ing; double-walled and 


tough, accurately rolled, this, make it into a long, where the copper bonds extra-strong; copper -sealed 
copper-coated steel. double-walled tube. solidly with the steel. and leakproof. 
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26 year record 
proves DUMORE GRINDERS 
give Jow cost, accurate service 


How DUMORE insures high- 
speed internal grinding ... 
mirror finish at low cost 


ANUFACTURING drill chucks requires 

a difficult jaw grinding operation, Smooth 
finish and correct back taper are necessary, 
And each day, the grinder must stand up un- 
der millions of hammer-like blows transmitted 
by the jaws to the grinding wheel and spindle 
bearings 

Since 1927, this chuck manufacturer has 
used DUMORE precision grinders, Here is 
his report: 

“Our Dumore No, 5 units operate 100 
hrs. per week for the internal grinding of 3 
open jaws for our Yg”" to 1” plain bearing 
key type chucks, The material is 60 Rockwell 
C hardness alloy steel and we remove .005”, 

“The Dumores are well adapted to this fine 
work and produce a glass-like finish. Their 
sturdy power transmission, solid spindle shaft, 
self-oiling features, air-cooled motor and vari- 
able speeds make them exceptionally well 
suited for this work, They deliver continuous 
operation with little effort and very low 
maintenance cost.” 

If you are seeking a way to improve your 
internal grinding Operctions, investigate the 
advantages Dumore grinders can provide. Get 
the details from your industrial distributor or 
write direct: 

The 
=") BYMORE 
mo ewe gone cond 
rea poms toogeer Company 

1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 


Shoft Tools © Hand Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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HOMOGENEOUS REACTOR produced 150 kw. last winter in Oak Ridge, Tenn. Photo, 
just declassified, shows control panel of the small experimental operation. 


THE PAYOFF. A single light bulb is hooked up to atomic power plant. AEC plans a 
large model, if Congress grants funds, and sees bright future for . . . 


Power from Atomic Soup" 


irry heat 


One of the hottest machines for ex- 
tracting electric power from the atom 
is the so-called homogeneous reactor 
(BW—Mar.14'53,p94). Last week, the 
Atomic Energy Commission gave the 
public a look-see at its experiments 
with the reactor, by declassifying the 
pictures above. 

The reactor gets its name because it 
contains a single (or homogeneous) $0- 
lution, called a slurry. In this soup is 
the uranium fuel which fissions, mixed 
with heavy water that serves as the 
moderator which makes the reaction 
possible. At the same time, the heavy 


water also acts as a coolant to 
away from the reactor 

The Atomic Energy ‘ 
thinks so much of this plant that it 
wants to build another, larger-scale 
model at Oak Ridge. AF( isking 
Congress for money—probably about 
$5-million—to start construction of the 
new reactor this year. 

The first homogeneous reactor was 
designed by A. M. Weinberg, Oak 
Ridge’s research head, and built at Oak 
Ridge in early 1951. But it took about 
a year before the reactor “went critical,” 
that is, began to produce an atomic 


Omimission 
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The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 


with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... because there's 


solid EpIson quality beneath the V. P.’s 
striking good looks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion. 


So small... you now can slip 
your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcase or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around, 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, you have complete dictation 
service always available — transcribing 
as well as dictating. 


So light... you simply tuck it 


under your arm— like a book! Take 
your V. P. along 
ences, conventions, In the office or at 


to meetings, confer 
home, cross-town or cross-country, your 


personal “electronic secretary” records 
as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


.. there’s no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual! dictating instruments! The 
diagram shows you the measure of Eptson’s amuzing achieve 














EDISO 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re- 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable—on 
all Epison disc equipment. Thus, the V.P. inte- 
grates perfectly with Epison TeLevoice, the new- 


fashioned phone system of dictation 


Q EXiivon. 


'ncoOoORPORATE DO 


SSBB eeeeeeereaae 


poon TyPec----14 
' EDISON VP. 
' 


ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest 


ves 4 easiest to carry 


TYPE pessetiys: and it’s EpIson all the 
i way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Disc Positioning to its Dia 
mond Recording. Yet it’s priced below 


the market! 





RITER 
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TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE IT IN ACTION! 


We'll be glad to demonstrate 
the V. P. to you —in only 11 
minutes--at your convenience. 
No obligation. Send coupon 

or phone nearest Epison 
VoicewriTer representative 
(see classified directory in ma- 
jor cities). 


EDISON (Ediphone Div.), 20 Lakeside Ave.,W. Orange, N.J. 


All right—send the V. P. and your representative around 
I'll give them 11 minutes 


NAME 
(eee COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

ZONI 


CITY STATE 














Have a Safe Trip, Folks! 


You've awaited this trip with mounting excite- 
ment. Now, as you stow away the luggage and 


round up the family, you’re anxious to be off. 


Remember, though, most roads were designed 
for yesterday’s traffic. You'll find narrow lanes, 
steep hills, sharp curves, short sight distances, 
Drive accordingly. Have a safe trip, folks! 


Wherever you go you'll be safest on concrete 
roads, At night light-colored concrete reflects 
light. You can see farther so you get more time 
to act in case of danger. Dark-colored pavement 


absorbs light. If you can’t see you can’t be safe! 


Concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant surface grips 
tires firmly, enabling you to stop fast in emer- 
gencies—even in the rain. Concrete’s low crown 
and freedom from ruts and washboard ripples 


spare you other driving hazards. 


Yes, night or day, rain or shine, you're safest 
on concrete, Your license fees, gas and other 
taxes pay for roads, so put safety first. Insist on 


the safety pavement, portland cement concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
ete tr gh é t t arch a eng t g field work 








chain reaction. Last March, the reactor 
was hooked up to a heat exchange sys- 
tem, used to make steam for driving a 
small turbine-generator electric plant. 

The big advantage of the homo- 
geneous reactor arises from the neces- 
sity of processing, Or purifying, the 
fucl in any atomic reactor from time to 
time. Conventional reactors use solid 
fuel. To purify this, the whole process 
must be stopped, the fuel removed and 
replaced by other fuel, then the impure 
fuel is reduced to fluid form and puri 
ficd. In the slurry, the fuel ilready 
in liquid form and can be purified while 
the reactor is running, simply as onc 
more step in the process. 

The chief drawback to the homo 
geneous reactor is the need for com 
pletely leak-proof piping in the reactor 
and the heat exchange system The 
slurrv, which is highly radioactive, runs 
through under high pressure and tem 
perature. Accessories such as_ tubes, 
valves, and pumps that will stand up 
under these conditions are hard to get. 
They are in development stage 

The new homogeneous job that AEC 
plans to build will have an electric 
power capacity of upwards of 1,000 kw., 
enough to supply about 2,000 homes. 
That's about six times more power than 
the present experimental reactor has 
produced; it should solve many of the 
technical problems that must be worked 
out before commercially — significant 
power (100,000 kw. or more) can be 
produced. 


Help for Steeple Jacks 


A new-type tower for repair and mainte- 
nance men who need a 100-ft. reach has 
been designed by Mobile Aerial Towers, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. The operator paint- 
ing the water tower (above) controls the 
tower’s movements by a single, feather- 
touch lever, can stop all movements by 
taking his foot off a master switch. 
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He squeezes 
bottles in half 


Empty bottles march on pa- 
rade down the long convey- 
orsin the Schenley distillers 
As they reach the inspection 
stand, a man pulls a botth 
here, a bottle there, from 
the line. 

lle loops a glowing red 
hot wire noose over the bot- 
tle. With a quick squeez 
the noose is drawn tight and 
the bottle is cut neatly in 
half. Then the man mea 
sures the thickness of thy 
glass (which must not vary 
over .O40 of an inch from 
Schenley standards) to mak« 
certain that it’s strong 
throughout. 

Allin all, a Sel nlev bot 
tle is inspected for more than 
50 different items of con 
struction and appearances 
For it must live up to the 
quality of the whiskey it 
holds. 

Bottle-testing goes hand 
in hand with the scrupulous 
selection of grain water 
veast, and barrels . with 
the firm control of distilling 
aging and blending. It is a 
link in the network of qual 
itv controls which guard 
Schenley whiskies. Guards 
their goodness from the 
time the grain is grown till 
vears later, the whiskey i 
in your glass. 

That’s your assurance of 
getting the utmost enjoy 
ment in every drop of every 
drink. Schenley Distillers 
Inc., New York, N. ) 


SCHENLEY 


Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 


acai Sai: “ 











MODERN TIME and 
COST SAVERS BUILT BY... 





Standard | 
LITEWATE 


Sectional [T]|]]]]} 
Roller 
Conveyor 


GuAvITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 
need it! 


— ideal for loading and unloading trucks and conveying jobs that require moving 
about — one man can easily pick up and carry a section or curve with litie effort. 
Handles commodities weighing up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow 
bottom, narrow, cleated and irregular packages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 45° curves. Write 


for Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. BW-53., 


Standard All Purpose Roller Conveyor 


— available in a complete line of roller 
sizes and capacities designed to allow 
the selection of the best roller for the 
job, from a 1 inch diameter roller, capac- 
ity 35 lbs., to a 3!/2 inch diameter witha 
capacity of 550 Ibs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be carried 
— boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, milk 
cans, brick, building tile. Straight sec- 
tions and 90° and 45° curves. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. BW-53. 


Faster Handling in Shipping Rooms with the 


HAN DIBELT 


— conveys bags, cartons, boxes horizon- 
tally or at any decline and incline angle 
within its range. Easily wheeled about 
by one man easy to adjust and use — 
fics in crowded aisles, cars, freight eleva- 
tors. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs. Can 
be placed in series to form a complete 
conveyor line. Available in 3 sizes: No. 
11, No. 16, and No. 21 with 14 and 21 
inch belt widths. Write for Bulletin No. 
63 B — address Dept. BW-53. 


Lift or Lower... Floor to Floor... with the 


INCLINEBELT 


— move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously. Com- 
pact, simple to install — minimum main- 
tenance. Lift or lower 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
live load per ft.; floor elevations of 8 ft. 
to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; belts widths 

8, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches for com- 
modities of various sizes. A horizontal 
feed section is generally used to deliver 
commodities to the Inclinebelt. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. BW-53. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY  jiiiil%, Bie 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


ing gravity and pow- 
er conveyors units — 


address Dept. BW’-53. 





An electrical stepladder—called a surge 
generator by engineers—is used to stud) 
the effects of lightning on high-voltag: 
transmission lines at American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp. Built by West 
inghouse Electric Corp., it can store up 
2-million v., release its power in on¢ 
great surge, simulating a_ lightning 
stroke. The testing device is part of a 
long-range program to find out how to 
transmit greater blocks of electrical 
power. 
* 


Steel notes: Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. is now mining annually 1.4 
million net tons of iron ore (or about 
20% of its needs) from its Benson 
Mines in northern New York State. 
Although more expensive than Great 
Lakes ore, it has a richer iron content, 
and more uniform characteristics 
Annco Steel Corp.’s $40-million blast 
furnace and coke plant has gone into 
operation, has a daily capacity of 1,300 
tons of pig iron. 
* 


A diesel-electric locomotive, built by 
American Locomotive Co. and General 
Electric Co., is designed for the rugged 
conditions of army life. It has wheels 
that are adjustable to the different track 
widths found overseas, can start at 
temperatures as low as —65] Phe 
Amny Transportation Corps has already 
bought 83 of this type. 


A teacher’s course in mctals technolog 
has been set up by New York State at 
the high school level. This June, voca 
tional instructors will crack the books 
in the theory and practice of metals at 
State ‘Teachers’ College at Oswego 
American Socicty for Metals, the spon 
sor for the course, has recruited a fa 
ulty of top-flight cngincering 
ftcessors 
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You built the finest plant engineering brains could conceive. 
You provided up-to-the-minute tooling—polished up dis- 
tribution and sales. But all that was only a good start. 


The clock keeps on ticking. 

And people keep on getting bright ideas. 

Suppose you tooled up as of not too long ago with the 
most productive lathes of the times. And then comes along 
a lathe like our Air-Gage Tracer Controlled Mona-Matic. 
This high speed, fully automatic cycle machine consistently 
cuts costs 30-50%, and earns users’ comments like these: 
Plant A, “Reduced machining time from 8114 minutes to 
11% minutes”; Plant B, “Reduced operations from 12 to 2”; 
Plant C, “Not operating full time, machine paid for itself 
in one year.” 

Someone’s going to use it to kick the stuffing out of costs. 

And there’s your built-in bottleneck at work with a ven- 
geance. You've got to do one of two things. You can figure 


that what with taxes, and your machine tool inventory, 
only partially depreciated, you'll wait. 


Or, instead of fighting a losing battle, you can size up 
your earnings and reserves—face the fact that it is ma 
chines, not dollars, that keep a plant competitively produc 
tive—burst your bottleneck wide open—and build for the 
greatest years your company can hope to have 


If you figure that way, you can count on Monarch lathes 
and Monarch engineering to back you all the way..... The 
Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 


The Monarch Mona-Matic— 
high speed production turn 
ing at its finest. Monarch has 
built fine lathes for produc 
tion line and toolroom since 
1909—has pioneered the use 
of tracer controls since 1930 





NEW PRODUCTS 
THE FS i a B Ready-Made Loaders 


One of the bottlenecks in the push- 
button factory is the slow-up at th end 


BSSe f] q | - of package conveyor lines. ‘Thi no 
mm easy way to move the packages from 
* there to a warehouse or stor irea; 
' = — 
Y/ 2 -- 


they must be hauled by such means as 
a fork-lift truck. 

l'o simplify the tedious job of shift- 
ing the carton to the truck, in the past 
few vears a number of companies have 
custom made automatic pallet loaders. 
Now Lamson Corp. is ready with the 
next step: a high-volume loading unit 
for national distribution. 
¢ System— I'he machine handles pallets 
from 40-in. to 50-in. wide and 32-in. 
to 48-in. long. It can put 25 to 30 car- 
tons or cases on a pallet every minute. 
The cartons can be arranged in a wide 
variety of patterns. 

Cartons enter the machine on roller 
conveyors. As they pass along the feed 
belt, they are automatically deflected 
into proper alignment. Next, the units 
pass a photoelectric counting machine. 

The cartons are assembled in rows 
and pushed by a ram onto a “‘stripper” 
plate. When a laver has been formed, 
the plate is withdrawn and the layer of 
cartons drops about | in. to the waiting 


PRODUCERS pallet. 


The machine can handle practically 
AN GC all types of goods except nonrigid bags, 

which tend to jam the loader, and 
bricks, which are too rough on the 
CONSUMERS convevor. The company says that the 
unit is most practical for plants han- 
dling a minimum of 15 packages per 


minute. 
Each machine has a pallet magazine 


@ THE FOURTEEN STATES served by the Burlington in the rear with sufficient capacity to 


: , . last for 15 minutes under normal oper- 
make up a big, busy, rich market. Here live over ating conditions. This means that one 


ten million families, whose annual income (after fork truck can unload full pallets, carry 
them to the warchouse for storage, and 
keep the magazine filled. 

To help industry reach these important cus- e Expense—Price is about $25,000. 
However, the total cost of installation 
depends upon several factors besides 
freight transportation . . . linking producers and the number of loaders needed: the 
consumers to benefit both. So remember: when number of conveyor lines to be 
: : integrated into the system, the type of 
your shipments move to, from, or through this controls desired, the number of dif- 
important region . . . it pays to specify “via ferent commodities handled, and the 
, se speeds of associated packaging equip- 
Burlington. ment. 

¢ Source: Lamson Corp 

Lamson St., Syracuse I, N. ¥ 





taxes) totals over fifty billion dollars. 


tomers, the Burlington provides fast, efficient 


fa Way of 


LY hae ; - i 
BURLINGTON LINES 2°" | Plastic Core Wire Rope 
Eucryuhere West A new type of wire rope has been 


: developed by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Chicago, ga race Pela Corp. for oil and gas well drillers who 
Colorado qed rm eat tad use the cable tool method (dropping a 
Fort Werth and Denver Reliway heavy bit to pound a hole through 


rock). The rope is made by twisting 
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Painting above shows on-the-scene operation of 2-ton B-4 Dodge truck owned by R.F.S. Company, Chicago, Wil. 


“| switched to Dodge 


... says JOHN R. BRAUE, 


“When it came to making replacements 
in our 2-ton truck fleet, we chose Dodge 
with its new, power-packed engine. 


“That larger 250.6 cubic inch displace- 
ment engine makes our 2-ton Dodge 
comparable to 2!4-ton trucks of other 
makes. It develops enough horsepower 
to pull terrifically heavy loads up steep 
inclines, with plenty of power to spare. 


“‘What’s more, the new, improved Dodge 
brakes permit short stops in spite of a 
back-breaking load of roll steel.”’ 


Enthusiastic owners praise new 
Dodge fower, handling ease, 
ability to haul bigger payloads. 
See the new Dodge trucks at 
your neighborly Dodge dealer. 


because of its new power’ 


General Manager, R.F.S. Company (Transportation Engineers), Chicago, Illinois 


NEW DODGE “Job-Rated” TRUCKS ARE BETTER THAN EVE! 


New, no-shift transmission! 
New Truck-o-matic Transmis- 
sion with g¥rol Fluid Drive 
available in 4-. %%-ton Dodge 
trucks, retains clutch for oe 
ing out of mud, sand, snow. 7 
great engines, 3 of them brand- 
new! 100 to 171 h.p.—218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement. 


New, super-safe brakes! New, 
improved braking assures smooth, 
sure stops with less pedal pres- 
sure, gives greater load protec 
tion, new styling inside and out, 
and over 50 other new features. 
There’s a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
truck that’s just right for your job. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


DODGE #42” TRUCKS 





several wire strands around 


Tonnage Travels ~& core 


The conventional wire rop 


Tels | : —— . operation has a fiber core. | 
: ' aya function is to give resiliency 
. xe outer steel strands will have 

cs ' a to bounce against as they dra 


under strain. The core, whet 
or plastic, doesn’t have to 


rela Mail: ee mean : larly strong longitudinall; 
MERCURY J & L claims the new rop 
Mercury - ; up under all kinds of adv 
conditions. ‘The polyvinyl cl 
“TRACK LESS is unaffected by the acids 
other subsurface substanc« 
TRAIN” havoc with fiber cores. 
¢ Source: Jones @& Laugh 


Corp., Gateway Center, Pitt 


Save valuable man-hours! = 
2, 


Keep production schedules! 








Free of any fixed path — the 
versatile ‘“Trackless Train” 
travels wherever material “BANTY” NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
movement dictates —long GAS TRACTOR 

Smallest made 


hauls, short hauls or snaking 
through congested areas. De- ‘ie ve ee : Packaging materials such as paper! 
livers mor nnage at lower dyer -*apidhtaterel ‘eoctable 

e tonnage at lowe asco of $000 gounds. vegetable parchment, and 


—_ ae the “Trackless being treated by container manufac 

rain ym loads on —- turers with a Tenox emulsion produced 
... €asy to move, no “dea , 
wei at Siiems more tonnage “A-310" =TRAUER—"burden- by Eastman Chemical Preducts, In 

o. 4 46 bearer" of the “Trackless Train" —an Kingsport, Tenn. The emulsion, whicl 
by merely adding more trail- eeport, : 
; , , all-steel, all-purpose, costor-steer : has been used previously to treat 

ers «+. No increase in power trailer available in wide range of - I 
units, platform and body types. 





; 


directly, now retards deterio 
tood products by providing 


Write for Bulletin 300 .. . Learn how this versatile, low-cost material handling system can serve you, harrier in the pac kave 
‘ ackage. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO., 4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. . 


Stamp enthusiasts can now sa epa 
rate valuable collector’s items that 





have stuck together without marring 
original gum by using an inexpensiv 


Slice of the morning! (33) device manufactured. by General 


Designing Service, P.O. Box in 
Is a slice of your payroll wasted every morning? Do people : lrancisco 1. Stamps are placed on a 
sit around for five or ten minutes while someone opens the A . sandwich grill between tw lighth 
morning mail by hand? With a PB MailOpener, the whole moistened felt pads. Humidit 1UISCS 
Office force is off to a head start! them to loosen. 

The electric LE Mail€ Jpener opens mail quickly, ] ae e 
cleanly, safely. The merest touch of the guarded cutting Dynamotive is a gas-powered lift truck 
shaft trims a hairline edge off the envelope ... any size or W ith electric transmission offered by 
thickness—any kind of paper. Automatic Transportation Co., 149 W 

Ask the nearest PB office to show you the model best 87th St., Chicago 20. The mpani 
for you, hand or electric. Or write for the free illustrated claims it combines the tradition il low 
folder: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1462 Pacific St., Stamford, maintenance costs and performan 
Conn, Originators of the postage meter characteristics of straight electri 
Offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada. trucks with the constant power servic 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all that can be derived from a olin 


classes of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder, engine. 
oo 


=_ 
= PITNEY-BOWES A lightweight saddle for horse 1 
made of Vinylite plastic by A: 
— MAILQ)PENER Dan’s Saddlery, Inc., 335 He 
= Turnpike, Elmont, N. Y. TI 
‘ re ; pany says its water resistant 
ae ‘ ‘ cleaned, and comfortable for t 
® 

A do-it-yourself kit for tiling t! 
to-keep-clean space above 
sinks has been introduced 
Tile Corp., Washington, N 
sists of 56 4-in. square tile 
29 decorator colors, plus the 
sealer, and tools necessary for 
a 2 ft. by 3 ft. space. Price is about $5. 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS 


= 


ESE, | 
L— 


THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 


DW 4 


rr. 


es 


ey 


"> 
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A Stockroom is no place to Breed TURKEYS”! 


Here’s how American Airfreight 
can prevent their accumulation 


Today more and more retailers are 
learning that they are able to cut down 
considerably on the depth of their stock 
by relying on airfreight for delivery of 
reorders. Thus the twin danger of being 
caught either with a surplus of “tur- 
keys” or a shortage of “runners” is 


eliminated from the retail business. 

You, too, will find that one of air- 
freight’s most important advantages is 
its overnight replenishment cycle that 
permits you to stock just for today’s 
needs—and meet tomorrow’s as they 
come. Furthermore, airfreight helps 
you speed up turnover, avoid merchan- 
dise depreciation and reduce costly 
warehousing space. 


Because all of these benefits are so far- 
reaching, the initial decision to utilize 
airfreight is a management responsibil 
ity. Wire us collect we'll 
an American Airlines representative in 
your office promptly to snow 
and figures on this modern distribution 
method. American Airlines 
Sales Division, 100 Park Ave., 
York 17, N. Y. 


and have 


you facts 


Cargo 


New 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Amencas Leading Airline 














il “a 


Increase over 
a year ago 


February 
1953 


1. Boston 236.6 252.7 Chicago 








2. New York 251.0 264.0 . St. Louis 








. Philadelphia 252.9 264.5 / 9. Minneapolis 








. Cleveland 272.6 294.8 10. Kansas 








289.8 308.8 11. Dallas 








360.8 12. San Francisco 


4 
5. Richmond 
6 


Atlanta 329.8 


1941 = 100, adjusted for seasonal 
February figures preliminary, Jonvary revised 


Incomes Stick at High Level 


making am 














U.S. Composite 

















vear. Farmers are 


Income in February just about main 
tained the high level it reached in Dé 
cember and January, according to the 
national composite Of BUSINESS WEEK'S 
Regional Income Indexes. lor the coun 
trv as a whole, the February index was 
0.10 under January 

The individual 
mainly sidewavs in February 
one region—Kansas Citv—did 
change by than 1% from the 


moved 
In onls 


ate) ) 
rOLZ1Ons alse 


InCOMC 


THOTC 


78 


previous month; Kansas City showed a 
loss of 1.5%. 
¢ Counterbalance—But = behind — the 
over-all figures there are two separate 
movements, just about canceling cach 
other out. Sparked by ever-increasing 
employment and payrolls, nonfarm in 
come is up. Farm income, on the other 
hand, is down. . 

And the outlook is not too good for 


farm income through the rest of the 


production plans, and the weat 
far, has been friendly. So high 
mav, to some extent, counter th 
of low prices. But, on the oth 
there is the danger that this high 
will push prices even lower 
¢Income Up—Total 
farm and nonfarm, 
higher in February than in Feb 
1952. San Francisco led the 


Inco 


was alme 
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this demonstrates 


HOW YORKAIRE CONDITIONERS SAVE 


YOUR AIR CONDITIONING DOLLARS! 


These two familiar containers illustrate the important difference you'll find in a YORKAIRE 


Conditioner, 


While the home style of preserving food may fail because of leakage . . . the modern metal can 


protects its contents completely. 


The heart of an air conditioner is not just the compressor—but the entire refrigerant circuit. So 


York seals the entire circuit of a self-contained air conditioner hermetically . . . just as completely 


as a can of soup on your grocer’s shelf, 


YORK GIVES YOU A FULL 5-YEAR 
PROTECTION PLAN ON THE ENTIRE COOLING CIRCUIT! 


Every York hermetically sealed refrigeration circuit is warranted to be free from defects 
in material and workmanship and will be repai*ed or replaced without any cost to you.* 

Hermetic sealing pays off in another way. The heart of a YORKAIRE Conditioner 
requires no servicing for spring start-up or fall shut-down... a saving of hundreds of 
dollars over the years. YORKAIRE Conditioners are the choice of repeat-order buyers 
for stores, shops, offices .. . and homes, too! Let your York Distributor give you all 
details. His number is in your phone book. Or write to York Corporation, York, Pa. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


York Hermetically 
Sealed circuits—with 
full 5-Year Protection 
Plan—are furnished in 
York Self-Contained 
Air Conditioners from 
V3 to 5 hp. Larger sys- 
tems an be field- 
assembled to give the 
same full assurance, 


*From York's 


5-Year Protection 


Plan 





Pittsburgh brushes in use 
oat Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., removing slag 
from test plates used in 
welding equipment. West- 
inghouse reports better 
finish in less time, in 
comparison with former 


hand methods. 


Replace hand finishing with power-driven 
Pittsburgh Brushes for 


Better Cleaning 
Lower Labor Costs 
Fewer Rejects 


Removal of imbedded slag in welding 
test plates formerly was done by hand at 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Traf- 
ford, Pa., using a wire brush and weld- 
er’s hammer. Pittsburgh brushes, pow- 
ered by a '% h.p. .motor, now remove 
more slag in less time, and produce a 
better finish. In addition, Westinghouse 
reports their Pittsburgh brushes “stand 
up better than average in use.” 


Complete cleaning of dried concrete, 
rust and scale from steel frames used in 
concrete forming is essential prior to re 
using the forms. Pittsburgh wire brushes 
were installed at the Universal Form 


Clamp Co., Chicago. Working on a 
conveyor-fed machine, the brushes now 
remove all foreign material at a rate of 
50 pieces per hour, replacing former la 
borious hand brushing and scraping. 


De-scaling preheated bar stock at the 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Ltd., 
Canada, was formerly done by hand 
scraping. This never did a complete job, 
and inclusions resulted which produced 
defective forgings. Pittsburgh brushes, 
on specially-designed machines, now do 
the job, and have “increased efficiency, 
decreased the amount of scrap, im- 
proved work quality, and saved labor.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh cuts brushing costs. Address: 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Com?any, Brush Div., Dept. W-1, 
3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fewer Univer 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS e« CHEMICALS e« PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





regions with an increase of 12.4 At 
the same time, the Minneapolis lead 
over a year ago narrowed to 0.9 in 
February; for several months Minne 
apolis has been a good deal behind the 
rest of the country in over-the-vear 
gains. 

Here is how BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions see the news 
that has affected income since Febru- 
ary: 


RICHMOND INCOME: 
“5 (1940 = 100) 


PreKorea...Feb. 1950 203.0 


237.3 


Feb. 1951 
Feb. 1952 


| and NOW. Feb. 1953 262.8 


251.0 


USTOMERS in the Richmond region 

keep coming back for more, retail 
crs keep reordering, and businessmen 
keep spending for plant expansi It 
all adds up to good business and a con 
tinued high level of activity. 

Retailers had a good Easter on. 
Demand for soft goods is high. Hous« 
hold appliances are doing well, and 
furniture store sales are turnings up 
Felevision dealers expect a good sec 
ond quarter; in February, they took 
87% more sets than in Febr of 
last vear. 

Construction, running consistently 
ahead of a year ago by good margins, is 
a source of strength in the region. Resi 
dential building is down, but commer 
cial building, factories, public works, 
and utilities are all up. 

‘Tvpical of the improvement in the 
textile industry was the report of Pa 
cific Mills, which manufactures cotton, 
woolen, ravon, and other text in 
plants throughout the region. $ for 
the first two months of this v« ré 
33% ahead of last vear. 
¢ New Industry—Ivlectronics plants are 
flocking to North Carolina. Western 
Electric Co. is building near Winston 
Salem, Westinghouse Electric Corp 
near Raleigh, and Cornell-Dublier 
Electric Corp. in Sanford. | of 
these new plants will employ 
more workers. 
¢ Ore Troubles—Baltimore, Md.., still 
stands as the No. | spot, of the region, 
The big battle in Baltimore right now 
is over freight rates on iron ore 
to steel mills west of Pittsburgh (BW — 
Mar.28'53,p150). For decade Balti- 
more has cnjoved a freight differential, 
which helped not only the railroads 
but also the port forcign ore came in 


2,000 or 


going 
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HOW A SMALL PLANT SAVES BIG MONEY — 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY! 





‘‘Modernizing our coal installation cut monthly fuel bills 
from $777 to $650...labor costs from $120 to only $40!” 





@ Whether you plan to modernize your steam plant, 
or build a new one... whether you burn a lot of fuel, 


or a little... you can cut a big percentage from your 
nuvings costs by using up-to-date coal equipment. 
A consulting engineer can show you how you can 
cut labor costs to a minimum with automatic coal- 
and ash-handling equipment...how you can get more 
steam for every dollar when you burn coal in a mod- 
ern installation designed to meet your specific needs. 
Of all fuels, only coal has ample reserves for the 
future. And to produce this coal, America has the 
world’s most efficient coal industry. That means that 
coal users, unlike those committed to other fuels, get 
the advantages of dependable supply and relatively 


more stable prices—now and for the futurel 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY j¥ FOR LOW 


says Mr. William C. Musch, 
Chief Engineer, Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Waterloo, lowa. 


Here’s Allen Memorial Hospital's new 
steam plant. Boilers are fired by pneu 
matic spreader stokers. The plant now 
operates with ' the man power formerly 
needed Compared to the old installa 
tion, the new equipment save: I8¢ on 
every thousand pounds of steam gener 
ated. The savings realized by this small 
plant will pay for the entire installation 
in 7'% vears. 





as, 


if you operate a steam plant, 
you can’t afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel, 

COAL resources in America ore adequate for all needs 
hundreds of years to come. 

COAL production in the U. S. A. is highly mechanized and b 
far the most efficient in the world. . 


for 


COAL pric 
— will therefore remain the most stable of all 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 
COAL : the fuel that industry counts on more and more 
a with modern combustion and handling equipment, 


e inherent advanta f * 
even bigger savings, ges of well-prepared coal net 








- ) 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. Cc. 





COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 











IMPACTER—SHOWN WITHOUT STOCK HOLDER OR GUARDS 








FORGING SPHERE TO DISC 
ON A HAMMER 


FORGING 
IN MID-AIR 


is accomplished on the 
CHAMBERSBURG 
IMPACTER 


a new and revolutionary 


Showing distance traveled by | type of hammer 


numbered points—sphere to disc. 








ron Prt 





Diagrammatic view of Impacter showing unforged stock in position. 
Air is being admitted to cylinders to actuate the impellers(and 
dies)toward each other. 








FORGING SPHERE TO DISC 
ON AN IMPACTER 





POINT OF RELATIVE 
| ZERO VELOCITY | 
1 
Showing distance troveled by 
numbered points—sphere to disc. 


Energy is the product of mass times 
distance traveled. The mass is equal 
but the distance traveled by the 
metal in the case of 


Two opposing impellers of equal mass, 
carrying the dies, are driven together in 
a horizontal plane by compressed air in 
similarly o@posed cylinders. Stock is posi- 
tioned in the impact plane between the 
two dies, and the energy of the impellers 
is absorbed in deforming and heating 
the workpiece. 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING ¢€O. 
THE HAMMER BUILDERS 
CHAMBERSBURG - PENNA, 





the Impacter is 23% 
less than in that of the 
conventional hammer. 





Typical single Impacter installation, without stockholaer or feed, 
showing control panel. 











through Baltimore for shipment 
lower rates. As a result, Balt 
the leading port, for iron or 

Now the ore rate differential 
threatened from both Philadelp 
New York—at a time when import 
foreign ores are certain to 
Interstate Commerce Commi 
cision on the case will take n 
come; in the meantime thi 
sidered an entering wedge again 
rate differentials that Baltimor 
and a serious threat to the port 

Only the bituminous coal 
remains as the region’s real weal 
Another arca, Beckley, W.Va 
joined the long list of “labor 
coal towns. In January, som 
fewer coal miners were employed 
than in January, 1952—and f 
that are working, a three-day, and some 
times a one-day, weck is fairly com 
mon. 

On the other hand, nearby Bluefield, 
W. Va. has some good news. A new 
$1-million dollar plant, to manufactur 
electrical devices, is coming to town. 
The plant, expected to be in produ 
tion by July of this year, will even- 
tually employ 800 to 1,000 
¢ Crops in Bloom—So far, the weather 
is treating the region’s farmers a good 
deal better this year than last. Except 
where overgrazing severely injured the 
grasslands, the effect of last year's 
drought has been overcome by abun 
dant rains. Warm weather has helped 
farmers make a good start in thei 
field work, and brought peaches and 
apples to an carly bloom. 

Farmers’ plans are mixed for their 
two major cash crops. It looks now as if 
thev’ll turn 7% less of their acreage 
over to tobacco this year than last, but 
15% more to cotton—in sharp contrast 
to the reduction of 17% in cotton 
recommended by the Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 


ST. LOUIS INCOME: 
(1941 = 100) 


Pre Korea. . Feb. 1950 225.0 
Feb. 1951 258.8 
Feb. 1952 280.0 


” 


and NOW Feb. 1953 295.7 


USINESSMEN in the St. Louis region 
“ are optimistic over the outlook for 
the next three to six months, at least 
Employment is at a high level through 
most of the region (the major exception 
is still in the coal fields of southern 
Illinois and southwestern Indiana), and 
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When high costs leave you check- 
mated, it pays to take a fresh look 
at your problem. You may be 
sinking money in a lot of holes. If 
so, UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap 
Screws can help you by cutting costs. 


Holes cost money. You have to lay 
out, center punch, center drill, tap 
drill, body drill, counterbore, tap 
the hole and insert the screw. It 
takes a lot more time to do these 
things than to talk about them. 


Because of their superior strength, 
three UNBRAKO screws will often do 
the job of five ordinary screws. That 
means fewer holes. In fact, a %4’’ 
UNBRAKO has the same tensile 
strength as a 14" carbon steel screw. 
That means smaller screws, even if 
you can’t eliminate the number of 
holes you have to tap. One result: 
lower costs. Another: compact, 
weight-saving, more salable designs. 


Beautiful things, UNBRAKO screws! 
Made of heat-treated alloy steel, 
they have knurled heads for sure 
grip and fast assembly—accurate 
hex sockets for positive, non-slip, 
internal wrenching — fully formed 
threads. They are now being success- 


fully used on automotive equipment, 
textile machinery, electrical and 
electronic devices, machine tools and 
other precision equipment 


UNBRAKOs are made only by SPS 
of Jenkintown, which has been mak 
ing precision socket screw products 
of the finest quality for the last 
40 years. They are available from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
SPS, Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania 


(he Hftih Yar : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





labor markets im such centers as St. 
Louis, Louisville, and Evansville are 
getting tighter and tighter 

St. Louis employment is running 
about 20,000 ahead of a year ago. Lin 
coln-Mercury and Chevrolet auto plants 
have each put on night shifts, adding 
a total of 2.600 workers to thei pal 
rolls. ‘The Missouri Division of Im 
ployment Security says that the “em 
ployable life” of the St. Louis worker 
has been lengthened about 10 years 
over the past year. A year ago they 
had difficulty placing men who werc 
over 45 in jobs unless they had specially 
wanted skills; now the age line has 


worrying about locations! moved up to 55. 


; ¢ New Industry—The big news from 
LOOK (( Louisville is the announcement. that 

\ Ford Motor Co. will build a new assem 
at North Little Rock, Ark, bly plant there. The plant, which will 
take about two years to build, will em 
L t ST & ig ploy at least 4,000: payroll estimates run 
to $1.5-million a month. 


to all these advantages for your plant or warehouse! a: Louisville nonfarm employment in 


Riverfront with limitiess raw water supply and easy sewage disposal. i’ nan - . . , 

edb cath Chas ...elits Gatton Gas Uta teas Tete tendes of vaee dow. March was beaten only by last Decem 
All utilities ... electric, gas, water, sewerage. ber’s all-time peak, and businessmen 
Plentifu) labor supply . . . just 10 mi from own Little Rock. y xpect the upwa mov ent te 0 
Major transportation center . . . for rail, air, and highway. “ I ect © I ard ROVER pn 
Pleasant living ... with good climate . . . excellent recreational facilities. : tinue through midsummer—adding 


WIRE OR WRITE TODAY for complete report on this and 6,500 workers by July. Most of thes« 

many other choice locations in Cotton Belt land. Address new workers will be in ordnance, chem 

H. H. Spragins, Industrial Commissioner i icals, and electrical appliances (the last, 

408 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri. because of continued hiring at the new 
ee ee nm nIeT Hane , General Electric appliance _ plant). 

L O UIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES Louisville retailers did a bangup Easter 
business, with sales generally reported 
about 12% ahead of 1952. Construc 
tion is picking up a good deal mor 
than seasonally, with 6,000 more work 
ers than a year ago. The work is evenly 


i | ys mal oe | spread between new homes and com- 
For precise checking | | BS ) mercial and industrial building. Even 
the whiskey business, which for a long 


of temperature, humidity oe ~ | time has been plagued with too-high 


inventories, shows signs of pulling itself 
EVERY PLANT NEEDS out of the doldrums. 
e Lagging—Arkansas is still trailing the 
other states in the region, with per 
BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH sistent sluggishness in lumbering and 
construction most to blame. E:mploy- 
ment in these two industries combined 
is 6,500 under a vear ago. Other in 
dustries, particularly apparel, are grow- 
ing steadily, but not by enough to pre 
vent a net over-the-year drop in Arkan 
sas employment. 
¢ Drought Over—The farm year in the 
St. Louis region is off to a fine start, 
as far as production goes. Chief credit 
goes to the weather. The winter was 
mild, with good rains; most signs of 
Jast summer's severe drought have dis 
appeared. 

The best news, especially for farmers 
in the northern section of the region, 
was the springtime discovery that win 
ter wheat was in far better shape than 
expected. As a result of the mild win- 
“FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of Ad, ter and wet spring, Missouri's wheat 
“1416 Taylor Avenve + Baltimore 4, Maryland me iy crop has been written up 45%. 


“Gendin international Otvislon. 72 a Aivonee, Mow York 11, WY, AVIATION CORPORATION Because of good weather, the farm- 
: ing season has started early. Production 


é 

















If your plant maintains temperature 
and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, 
scientific, year-’round check on the effi- 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- 
graph actually protects your air condi- 
tioning investment by giving you a 
precise record which shows instantly 
any variation in temperature or relative 
humidity. Producer of the world’s finest 
weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is 

One of many Bendix- r . ‘ : 

Friet precision instru- rendering constantly increasing service to 

See © ath industry. Find out how we can help you. 


many tough problems 
for industry. 
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The opportunity will be extended to local 
Sarmers to graze sheep on the 125-acre 
natural gas storage field located ten miles 
north of the District of Columbia 


, ia 
Picture of a NATURAL GAS STORAGE FIELD 


M anagements faced with the problem of 
increased peak demands for natural gas 


beyond normal supply capacity, as well as 
providing stand-by capacity, can benefit from 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation’s 
knowledge in this field. 

For the Washington Gas Light Company 
the Engineering Corporation designed and con- 
structed underground high pressure natural gas 


storage facilities with propane storing and 


mixing equipment, giving the Company, in 
addition to its other facilities, the equivalent 
of 100 million cubic feet of gas available for 
stand-by and peak shaving. 


The new Washington Gas Light Company storage field is 
one of a number of high pressure pipe gas storage fields that 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation has designed an 
built for its clients. 

The Corporation has also designed and built gas com 
pressor stations, and has made studies for clients on peak 
shaving p:oblems involving catalytic reforming of hydro 

carbons, natural gas liquefaction and other processes. 

This broad experience is available to the gas industry 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 





"TEST" market! 


“. , no, sir, not at all. This is a TESTED market 
.. readysfor distribution plans NOW. It’s ideally sit- 


uated to be the hub of our distribution to the whole area.” 


Yes, Oklahoma is tested and ready to become your 
Southwestern distribution center. Within overnight trans- 
portation distance, Oklahoma offers (1) 37 million people 
with (2) an annual income of over 50 billion dollars; and 
who buy goods from (3) 433,000 retail establishments 
to the tune of (4) 34 billion dollars every year! 


Adequate warehousing facilities, intelligent, adaptable 
labor and fast, adequate transportation services 
complete the picture for low-cost, high 


efficiency distribution—from Oklahoma. 











Wise = Crar Langston, Ovector 
rate Caprot Bitg 
Otighema City, Obie 


For an accurate, confidential 
report on how Oklahoma's 
strategic location will meet 
your distribution needs, write 
immediately, giving details of 
your requirements. Your fu- 
ture is in Oklahomal Come 
on in. The markets are finel 
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plans are ambitious, particularly for the 
feed grains. 

Chicf worry is the region’s heavy in- 
ventory of feedlot cattle. When these 
are marketed, they may bring a still fur- 
ther downturn in livestock pri 


NEW YORK INCOME: 
(1941 — 100) 


PreKorea.. Feb. 1950 203.0 
Feb. 1951 237.3 
Feb. 1952 251.0 


and ‘NOW Feb. 1953 262.8 


HE NEW YORK REGION is st 
T strong, with areas in upstat 
York, where employment and 
tion are bolstered by defens¢ 
in particularly fine shape. 

l‘or the region as a whok 
construction and residential bu 
the first quarter were ahead of | 
by more than 10%. But all th 
residential construction wa 
trated in the New York Cit 
upstate New York and N 
home building was sharph 
year. 
¢ Labor Fight—Of the upstat 
York areas, Syracuse is probab 
the strongest spots. Employm 
an all-time high—some 5,000 
last year. Although defens« 
vides a substantial cushion f 
here, recent gains have been 
civilian goods, like air-con 
units and household applian: 

Rochester employment ha 
ing up steadily, month br 
almost a vear. It is now 
ahead of last vear, with anot! 
expected In manufacturing 
June. Sure sign of the tighten 
market is the growing nu 
women in factory work. Woh 
make up some 36% of factor 
compared with 31% a year 
ing World War II, the ratic 
women 
¢ Upstate Picture—Roclhicst: 
clothing industry is going | 
but factorics are having a grea 
trouble getting workers. M 
ing workers shifted to other pl 
their own line was in the 
and thev haven’t come ba 
1,500 jobs are reported open 


} 
) 


needle workers caused Hickey 
Co. to open a branch in Ho 
using about 60 workers 
Buffalo, too, is booming. | Svra 
cuse, defense work is very portant 
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A SUCCESSFUL PRODUCT 
IS FUSSY ABOUT ITS “CLOTHES” 





There's a lot more to fitting a container to your product than just 
getting the right size. For example, consider an “ordinary” tin can 

First, the can must fit your product chemically, Some products 
are quite at home in an unlined can others require one of Continen 
tal’s twenty-five special enamel linings. 

Next, our “can tailors” carefully consider the way your product is 
to be used,’ recommend what would be most convenient for your 
customers—a plain top, push-on lid, hinged lid, sifter top, pouring 
spout, handle, or any of a dozen othe special features. 

We consider, too, the closing and sealing methods and equipment 


employed in your plant. Whether or not the product develops internal 





pressure, and how much, how the product will be shipped and stored, 
whether it will be lithographed. And, of course, the cost of the con 
tainer must be in line with the proposed selling price of your product. 

It may be that your product doesn't belong in a can at all. The 
right container for it may be one of Continental’s paper cups, light 
weight fibre drums, bags, or a steel drum or pail. But you can be sure 
that whatever container your product requires, Continental can pro 
vide a perfect fit. 

If you are planning a new product or improving an existing one, 


let us take its “measurements” before you decide on a container. 


? 
p 


| 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


| 


FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS CAPS AND CORK STEEL PALS AND DRUMS DECOWARE 





SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
69 plants ir the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 








here, but, again like Syracuse, maior 
gains recently have come in the civilian 
hard-goods lines. Auto, radio, T'V, and 
phonograph plants account for two- 
thirds of the increase in factory work- 
crs since last September. 

Gloversville, N. Y., one of the only 
two labor surplus areas in the region, 
will get a healthy boost from the new 
Decca Record plant of the Brunswick 
Radio Corp. The city’s dominant in- 
dustry is leather glove manufacture, 
and, although this has improved con 
siderably since its low point in 1949, 
uncmployment in Gloversville is still 
high. Decca’s expected employment 
of 300 to 500 will be a big help. 

e New in Apparel—New York City’s 
apparel industry, over-all, is in good 
shape. Wage increases that were ne- 
gotiated recently, the first in several 
vears, are a sign of the improved out- 
look. Emplovment in the men’s coat 
and suit part of the industry usually 
drops at least 10% between Februar 
and June; this year, a February spot- 
check showed coat and suit makers 
expected a 4% increase by June. But 
women’s clothing isn’t doing so well; 
seasonal lavoffs started carly, and will 
continue through June or July. 

¢ High Production—The farmers of the 
region are geared to high production 
of both milk and eggs, their two main 
sources of income, for the rest of this 
vear. In fact, when milk production 
reaches its seasonal high, the output 
mav well be too much for the region’s 
professional capacity. But total income 
from milk will probably still be below 
last vear because of lower prices now 
prevailing. 

In egg production, however, the 
outlook is pure cheer. Prices are almost 
a third above last vear, and poultrymen, 
particularly in New Jersev, are carrying 
more lavers than a vear ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INCOME: 
(1940 = 100) 


“Pre Korea. Feb. 1950 246.0 
Feb, 1951 295.8 


HE SAN FRANCISCO REGION, over-all, 
is moving along at a high level. But, 
perhaps more than in other parts of 
the country, businessmen are keeping 


a warv eve on negotiations at Panmun- 
jom. The effect of a cutback in defense 
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Wyatt Warehouse, North Kansas 
City, Missouri. Size 117 x 48) 
feet. Glulam girders are 
spaced ct 25 feet, with 
purlins of 8 foot spac- 

ing. Architect is Wm. 


D. Fullerton Jr., 
Kansas City, > 
and contrac- 
tor is Estrin & 
Construc- < 
tion Co., o 
Kansas 
City e 

@ Fifty years from now this building will still be struc- 

> turally sound and functionally efficient. 
Structural skeleton is formed by dimensionally stable glued 


40° 


and built economically 
today...with Engineered 


Timber Construction 


laminated timbers carefully designed and joined by engineered 

connecting assemblies which eliminate costly maintenance. Wide 

span, provided by the cantilevered girders, makes the building adapt 
able for a wide variety of uses. 

Timber Structures glued laminated members are the product of 
America’s largest and most experienced fabricators and laminators 
of structural timbers. Formed to exact specifications and pattern, in 
any desired section and length, they are highly resistant to destruc 
tion by fire, and free from seasoning action. 

These members are used increasingly by leading architects for 
permanent schools, churches, and industrial and com 
mercial buildings. Outstanding examples of heavy 
timber construction are contained in the booklet... 

“Modern Construction with Engineered Tiimbers”’. A 
copy is yours for the asking. See your nearest Timber | 


Structures representative, or write us for it. 


TimBer Structures, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 3782-E, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; Mir 
West Hartford, Conn.; Charlotte; New Orleans; Seattle; Spokane 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA «+ Richmor 
THMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD + Peterboroug! 


Ca 





Local Representatives throughout the United Stotes and 





Fodder for virtually every industry—in huge amounts 
for many, down to laboratory quantities for others—is 
contained in these storage bins, known to the trade as 
silos. Unlike their counterparts in agriculture, which 
store against the winter season, the turnover of their 
contents is relatively constant. For these silos hold Soda 
Ash—historically the oldest of all major industria! 


chemicals in use today. 
THESE SILOS FEED So varied and essential are the uses of Soda Ash that 


its consumption is a very accurate index of nationa! 
commercial prosperity. Soda Ash is a basic ingredient of 
glass, which represents the largest single use, being 

INDUSTRIAL NEEDS surpassed only by the aggregate requirements for the 
production of other chemicals. Other major industria! 
uses include soap, cleansers and detergents, pulp and 
paper, textiles, metal refining, water treatment and 
petroleum refining. 

Columbia-Southern’s production of Soda Ash dates 
from its first operations in 1899. Through constant 
expansion, it has maintained its position as one of the 
nation's leading producers of Soda Ash and other alkalies 
—and a reliable source of supply for all industry. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN PRODUCES SODA ASH 
IN LARGE VOLUME AT TWO LOCATIONS 


Two of Columbia-Southern’s five plants are among the nation’s 
largest producers of Soda Ash. They are located at Barberton, 
Ohio, and Corpus Christi, Texas, and are centrally situated in 
relation to major markets for this chemical. 

In addition to Soda Ash, these plants are large producers of 
other alkalies, chlorine and related products. The latter 
production is augmented by large tonnages produced by 
Columbia-Southern’s other plants at Natrium, West Virginia, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Bartlett, California. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY’ OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


i 
CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Leg muscles” ice 2.0. En 
that cushion & jet’s landing Sie | cylinders that enable 


a Sabrejet to absorb 


For main leg 





When the landing gear of an F-86 Sabrejet hits the runway the jolt of high-speed 
at lightning speed, the shock is absorbed by hydraulic 
action within the tough, precision-made cylinder on each landings—Cleveland 
“leg.” To machine these 37-lb, cylinders to exact tolerances 


from solid 158-lb. steel forgings... to give them mirror- Pneumatic looks 


smooth inside finishes . . . Cleveland Pneumatic to Lycoming’s 
depends on Lycoming. 


precision production 


If your metal-working needs— like Cleveland Pneumatic’s— 
can be solved by precision production, or if your problem 
is volume fabrication, or “just an idea” in the rough or 








blueprint stage—look to Lycoming. Long famous for metal- 
working skills, Lycoming meets’ the toughest specifications 
of exacting customers, both industrial and military. 


Lycoming’s 2'2 million square feet of floor space, © 
its more than 6,000 machine tools, and its wealth of creative o euescen: bey 
engineering talent all stand recdy to serve your needs, Lycoming-Spencer Division a Ay 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES «+ 652 Oliver Street 
PRECISION-AND-VOLUME MACHINE PARTS + STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION Williamsport, Pa. 


Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’ varied abilities and facilitic 





— 


Seeeeee wee eeee eee eee eeeeed 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECIFION PROOUCTION ——— 


~"LY¥COMING —s— 
Address 





LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION ( L VQ ) WILLIAMSPORT, PA, City a State 
yw ~~ 


BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DiviSsic 8 STRATFORD, CONN, 














Any size, Any shape 
No matter where its bound 
SHIP IT WIREBOUND! 


There is practically no limit to what 
you can ship in a Wirebound .. . for 
Wirebound is a most versatile container. 
Wirebounds combine the strength of steel 
wire with the resiliency of wood in 
limitless combinations. For example, 

ones look at the rock bit box on the left. This 

HANDLING small, rugged Wirebound eliminated 
previous stacking failure and in-transit 
damage losses. So did the Wirebound 
band saw crate on the right. For greater 
safety and greater savings, investigate 
Wirebounds . . . today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now L 





WIREBOUND BOL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1100, 327 South Lo Salle Street, Chicago, Iilinols 
C0 Hove a sales engineer give me the whole story 

(CE Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds” 


Name 





Firm Nome 


Adlonce 














spending would differ th hout the 
region; im some parts, it ild have 
strong repercussions. 

For example, factory e1 ment in 
Los Angeles hit another postwar high 
in March—but 40% of increas¢ 
since March, 1952, wa urcraft 
alone. Ninety percent of t Los An 
geles gain was in durabl ds. San 
lrancisco, on the other hand, is in a 
relatively better position sl! | govern- 
ment spending be cut bacl 1¢ more. 
Growth over the vear wa r (2%, 
as against 8% for Los An but it 
came in small increas d over a 
wide range of industric 
¢ Cutbacks—In Utah, thi t single 
employer is the government. As a re- 
sult, Utah has already felt t cuts in 
government spending | harply 
than any other state in th rion. Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and ‘lo have all 
been booming since mid-19 vith the 
growth in military hiring mstruc 
tion. Now hiring has ste ind the 
recent government order | kamine 
all construction has halt 1V proj 
ects, at least temporarily. Sacramento, 
Calif., with a large numb« f muilitary 
installations, is pretty mucl the same 
boat; cutbacks have alread ved up, 
and Sacramento expect unem 
ployment at the end of t fiscal year 

In Washington, too, bu men ar 
edgy, partly because of th vn larg 
aircraft industry. But tl 1 ilso 
keeping a sharp eye on A where 
huge government construction — has 
been the backbone of busi . Seattle 
is a supply point for th rth, and 
what happens in Alaska st ly affect 
what happens to busin« 
¢ Slumps—Output of tern = pine 
rang up a new record in the first quar 
ter of 1953, and prices a od. But 
the Douglas fir industrv, wl 
bigger in the region, is not doing so 
well. Here, too, output gh, but 
the normal spring pickup mand 
and prices—hasn’t vet de ed. Ply 
wood is strong, with production and 
sales more than 20% ahead of this time 
last vear. Plywood mills have all the 
business they can take at current prices 

Lead and zinc mining still de 
pressed, with steady reports of mines 
curtailing production or closing down 
Low prices for both metal the rea 
son. Lead production in Utah is run 
ning about one-half under last year; 
zinc is down about a third 
¢ Crop Outlook—The important winter 
wheat crops in Washington and Ore 
gon have made a spectacular comeback 
Good weather has improved the pros 
pect of Washington’s crop 43% sinc 
December; Oregon’s 62% 

Almost without exception, farmers 
are planning bigger acreages this year 
for the region’s major crop With 
good weather, income is likely to prove 
less disappointing in this region than 
in other parts of the countn 


much 
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healthier in the long run for both in- 
dustry and the taxpayer. 

As Odlim said in his valedictory, 
Convair’s real backlog is not in its file 
of $1-billion in signed contracts, letters 
of intent, and contracts in negotiation— 
it’s in “the nature of the products, 
which the government has neither the 
desire nor the intent to cancel or cur- 
tail.” 


ll. Convair 

Convair’s latest passing of the reins 
comes in the same month as its 30th 
anniversary, May 29. The company 
dates itsclf from the founding of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. by Maj. Reu- 
ben H. Flect, a World War I airman. 
That colorful) promoter was general 
manager of Gallaudet Airplane Co. in 
Kast Greenwich, R. I., when he 
wangled a contract to build 20 planes 
on his own account. He didn’t have a 
plant, so he used part of Gallaudet’s 
facilities. His Consolidated soon ab- 
sorbed Gallaudet. In 1924 Fleet moved 
the new company to Buffalo, where it 
stayed for 11 vears. 
¢ Growing Up—At first, Consolidated 
was a catch-all of manufacturers, flying 
schools, and sightseeing operators (one 
unit was called Niagara-from-the-Air). 
But the company soon gained recogni- 
tion for its primary training plane; in 
1928 it began getting big orders for 
Navy flving boats. 

A former associate still marvels at 
Fleet's spurts of energy in those pio- 
neering days. “He had trouble sleep- 
ing,” he says, “and would think nothing 
of calling up at 2 a.m. and asking a lot 
of questions. Then he’d doze off about 
6 a.m., come into the office at noon, 
and call a conference that would last 
for hours.” 

Fleet’s admiration for his own acu- 
men ran Consolidated into the biggest 
trouble of its early vears. ‘The company 
won an Army contract for a training 
plane. Fleet shaved his price largely 
by figuring on big (for those days) 
quantity purchases of materials, and 
kept his buying 250 planes ahead of or- 
ders. The system worked, and Fleet 
bragged so loudly about profits that 
the Army insisted on renegotiating. 
Consolidated settled by building an- 
other 50 planes for the Army at $1 
cach—a $5,999 loss per plane. 
¢QOn to San Diego—In 1935 Fleet 
moved Consolidated across country to 
San Diego. He built a new plant to 
mect his $9-million backlog of orders 
and brought 300 selected employees 
from Buffalo. A few executives, includ- 
ing Lawrence D. Bell, vice-president 
and general manager, elected to stay in 
Buffalo, where they founded the Bell 
Aircraft Corp. 

In 1941, just before Pearl Harbor, 
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ANNOUNCING .- - 





Is this non-linear mount the answer to your 
shock and vibration problem? 


This 1s a new concept in mounts, based on 
the principle of non-linearity with a 
decreasing slope of the load deflection 
curve. There is no loafing of the mount 
with high deflections during the early load- 
ing stages. because of its high initial stiff 
ness. 

Damping is in proportion to deflection. 
For small deflections (small loads), the 
damping is slight; for large deflections 
(heavy loads), the damping is extraordin- 
arily large — excelling all other mounts in 
this respect. 

COHRLASTIC non-linear mounts com- 
Line in a single unit,features that normally 
require two or more units to obtain with 
conventional vibration-isolator and friction 
damping-pad assemblies. 


(COWRtastic 


415 EAST ST. * NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Suggested Applications: 


]. For transportation of jet and radial 
aircraft engines 

2. For transportation of clectronic 
equipment 

3. As shock mounting under heavy 
machinery which receives an occa- 
sional severe stress 

4. Asan instrument pancl mounting 

5. For transportation of guided missiles 

6. For trailer and other large trucks as 
helper springs 


Correspondence invited —If you are 


, interested in exploring the possibilities of 


these new mounts for safeguarding your 
products in transit, whether x-ray machines, 
paintings by old masters or works of art, we 
will be glad to cooperate with you. Catalog 
on request. 


First in silicone rubber fabrication 


HARD RUBBER COMPANY 





HOPKINS of General Dynamics takes over from .. . 


Convair Control Gets Shuffled Again 


For the third time in 12 years, Consolidated Vultee 
changes hands. This time it's a sign of strength. 


New management is an old story for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; 
control has changed hands three times 
in the last dozen vears. ‘The latest 
switch is from Floyd Odlum’s Atlas 
Corp., a holding company, to General 
Dynamics Corp., a manufacturer (BW 
Oct.18'52,pl14 Ihis time it mav be 
for keeps 

The change will show itself on May 
15, when Convair stockholders will 
clect a new board chairman. John Jay 
Hopkins (above, left), president and 
chairman of General’, Dvnamics, will 
succeed Odlum (aboye, right). Gen. 
Joseph 'T. McNarney (BW —Mar.18'52, 
p54) will stay on as president of Con 
var. 
¢ The Deal—lor $8.°-million cash and 
20,000 of its own common shares (BW 

Apr.4'53,p34), General Dynamics gets 
control of a company much bigger than 
itself. The 400,000 shares it has bought 
from Atlas: represent about 17% of 
Convair common. ‘That was enough 
the largest bloc of stock—for Atlas to 
control the company, and it’s enough 
to give General Dynamics 11 of the 
expanded board of 19 directors. 

Odlum retains 30,300 shares of Con- 
_ vair and will name at least one director. 
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He also has the 20,000 General “Ds 
namics shares to keep him interested. 

Sales last vear were $391-million for 
Convair, $110-milhion for General Dy 
namics. Both companies showed big 
gains over 1951. Convair has a backlog 
of more than $1-billion, mostly in mili 
tary contracts; General Dynamics has 
about half that backlog. Employment 
stacks up at 49,000-plus for Convair, 
19,000 for General Dynamics 


1. New Empire 

Hopkins has built up General Dy 
namics on the theory of diversification: 
of a civilian potential to balance muni 
tions work, of one kind of military 
product to offset another. His product 
line goes under the sea (Electric Boat’s 
submarines) arid in the air (Canadair 
military and commercial planes). Now 
he has brought the atomic airplane un 
der the same corporate roof as the 
atomic submarine—Convair is working 
on an atom-powered airframe. 

It’s not hard to see why Convair ap 
pealed to empire-builder Hopkins. A 
vear's study of the company showed 
him assets that complement the Can 
adair and Electric Boat divisions—and 
that can give General Dynamics a foot 


hold in atomics. Hopkins 


that direction is shown by 
he already has a shadow 
General 
Atomic Corp 
¢ Direct 
like General Dynamics Ci 
90% occupied with wat 
saw these long-range gain 

¢ A high-powered en 
partment with a lot of 
civilian projects up its sl 

e Long-term contract 
planes and guided missil 
cating or 
program 

e The 
port plane of the day. ¢ 
two-engined feeder line 
the drawing boards, tox 
planes can aim at diffe 
Canadair at foreign area 
the U.S. There are still 
fiving around and getting 
replacement market 

e New strength in 
energy field. Convair 1 
atomic-powered bomber 


Dynamics call 


Gains—Although 


conflicting wit! 


leading twin- 


+ 


nical skill can help Gener 


in the industrial applicat 
cnergy. 


¢ Strategy—Moreover, Ho 


ting that (1) there won't 
cal cutback in defens« 
(2) whatever stretchout th 
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ODLUM of Atlas Corp. in a big stock deal as . . . 
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fact that 
division of 
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When you can’t afford failure 


these are the sealers to use 


If you have a sealing application where even a slight 
failure can cost you heavily in time, money, or com 
plaints, you'll find one of Armstrong's Thiokol com 
pounds a good investment. 

These remarkable sealers are practically foolproof. 
They set without perceptible shrinkage, and are 
unaffected by water, gasoline, and most other sol 
vents. They stay flexible at temperatures as low as 
minus 70° F, and as high as 250° F. 

Thiokol holds tightly to non-porous surfaces like 
glass and porcelain. It provides a strong, permanent 
seal with a tensile strength of about 450 psi 

This unusual range of properties makes Arm 
strong’s Thiokol] Sealers invaluable for exacting ap 
plications—potting wires, sealing cold room win 
dows, adhering lenses to metal, and almost any 
others you can name. 

Thiokol’s long life and freedom from trouble make 
it well worth its higher initial cost. For more infor 
mation, call or write Armstrong Cork Co., 8005 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Armstrong Cork 
Canada Ltd., 6955 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES - COATINGS + SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 





Where can you use this new 
FARQUHAR EXPAND-O-VEYOR? 


Completely adjustable in height and length 


The new Farquhor EXPAND-O-VEYOR: Length and 
height are both readily adjustable to meet changing re- 
quirements. Operates equally efficiently in any position. 





ERE’S the new Farquhar Expand- ees i eens 

O-Veyor—literally, the “conveyor IT’S HIGH 
with the two-way stretch.” Use it at its 4 4 
maximum length and height settings 
one day; move it to another part of 
your plant and use it at minimum set- 
tings the next day. Or, operate it at 
any combination of height and length 
positions you desire. Use it in loading 
and unloading trucks—keep one end 
fixed and shorten or lengthen the other 
as your truck becomes full or empty. 
The versatility of the new Farquhar * : 
Expand-O-Veyor makes it suitable for aaa ? 
a wide variety of material handling OR SHORT 
problems—especially where space and 
working requirements change often. 


OR LONG 





For more information about this and 
other Farquhar portable, semi-perma 
nent, and permanent power driven or 
gravity conveyors, write our engi i 
neering department, stating your prob .+» AND COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE 
lems. We'll be glad to consult with you AT EITHER END 


e+. at no obligation, of course. 











FREE! “Owners a sl pe of case his- 
OLIVER emia 


han MAIL COUPON .FOR YOUR COPY Sa 


CONVEYORS THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A. B. Farquhar Division 


Connegee Se t. ¥-01 
ork, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
POWER BELT Please send me my free copy of ‘Owners Report.” 


AND Firm 
GRAVITY Address 
CONVEYORS 


Name 





control of Consolidated passed to Vul- 
tee Aircraft, Inc., of Down Calif., a 
subsidiary of Victor Emanuel’s Avia 
tion Corp. In 1943 the t ompanit 
were merged. 
e Postwar Ills—Convai i terrific 
production job during the war, esp 
cially on B-24 bombers and Navy flying 
boats. Then it fell flat. It had ear 
marked $60-million for isition to 
commercial aircraft, bu nothing 
seemed to go right 

First, Convair tried lapting it 
B-24 bomber to cargo Te here 
wasn’t anv market. Curtiss C-46 Com 
mandos, with two engin iught th 
eve of air cargo lines, and they wer 
selling dirt-cheap as war surplus 

hen Convair reactivated its Stinson 
division at Detroit to make private 
planes. The market proved to be onl 
a fraction of predicted ume Phe 
division earned only penn 

Finally, Convair put its Convair 240 
twin-engine airliner into production 
The plane clicked with the airlines 
but it cost Convair mo none lo 
mect conipetition of the nilar Martin 
202, Convair had set its p too low 
in a time of inflation. Furthermore, it 
had yielded to too man tomer’s dc 
mands for design chang hat mad 
the losses bigger 
eOdlum to the Rescue—Mecanwhile, 
Flovd Odlum had his e n Convair. 
It looked like one of th vecial situa 
tions” that Atlas Corp. lil Odlum 
began quietly buying Convair stock. 
By 1947 he owned |] 1) shares, 
second only to Avco’s b 

By that time, Avco was fed up with 
the aviation business and longed to get 
into consumer hard gi So Avco 
proposed breaking off ¢ rs Nash 
ville division as a new ipany, the 
Nashville Corp. In the hange of 
stock, Avco became practically sole 
owner of Nashville Corp., while Atlas 
took control of Convair 

That was in 1947 1 the vear 
ended with a $16.7-mill et loss for 
Convair, even after a sa r of about 
$20-million on tax carrvback to lush 
wartime profit days 
e Rock Bottom—Odlum found — the 
Convair production line rse fouled 
than he had imagined. P tion had 
outrun engineering, and planes had 
reached the end of the mbly line 
with components missing 

Things were so bad that Odlum paid 
American Airlines to cancel 25 of it 
order of 100 planes—it would have cost 
more to complete the pla on con 
tract schedule. American happy to 
cut its order, for the airli were sud 
denly in a depression (BW —Aug.30°52 
p94). However, Odlum ordered the 
plant to complete all planes for which 
metal had been cut—about 200 

To get these planes flying when the 
airlines didn’t have cash, Odlum. set 
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A thread of adventure runs through 
our production lines, 

our research department 

our engineering and office staf 


For generations we've taken 
a proprietary interest 
in transportation 
an interest that has revolutionized 
railroad car loading, 
saving railroads and shippers 
millions of dollars an interest 
that has solved truck-loading 
and truck and bus heating 
and ventilating problems 
and provided improved 
and economical 
storage battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making 
aircraft parts and cargo tie-down 
equipment, shelter heaters 


stampings and rocket motor bodies 


and other devices for the military 
an interest that has helped 
many companies with 

product development and 
custom manufacturing problem 


We not only take pride in the 
quality products we make, but 
we take an interest in helping them 
solve customers’ problems 
We'd like to talk about your 
Evans Products Company 
Dept. B-5, Plymouth, Michigan 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich.: Coos Bay 
and Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B.¢ 


PRODUCTS IR INDUSTRY 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 
Automotive Heaters + Parts & Stampings 
Douglas Fir Plywood + Battery Separators 


Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 





Sun Grease Increases 


Pump Life 
Over 3500 Hours 


Plant: The Hartford Faience Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Product: Porcelain insulators 
Application: Moyno pump 


Problem: Pump wearing out in 90 hours. Cost of parts $200 to 
$500. Lubrication required every 12 hours. 


Solution: Sun 864 Heavy Pale Fibre Grease 


RESULTS: Pumps now lubricated only once a month. Life in- 
creased from 90 to over 3600 hours. Big savings in 
replacement parts. 

Sun 864, because of its fibrous nature, has goo,] sealing properties. Its ability to 

mix with water without breakdown is another plus. A Sun representative will 

gladly discuss this and other Sun products with you. Call your nearest Sun office 

or write SUN Or. Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-5, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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up a subsidiary to buy the planes and 
lease them to the lines. The idea didn’t 
catch ou, Dut business picked up mo- 
mentarily during 1948. Convair sold 
179 of its 240s without any leasing 
deals. 

¢ Rebound—At the end of 1948, Con- 
vair optimism was all out of proportion 
to the loss of $11.9-million that the 
books showed. Management felt it was 
a tidier operation: The engineering boys 
were working on an improved Convair 
airliner, the costly Stinson line had 
been shut down, the B-36 bomber was 
near production. 

In 1949 the company showed its 
first postwar profit: about $3.7-million. 
Odlum made the stockholders happy— 
yet hung onto much-needed working 
capital—by transferring certain assets to 
Airflects, Inc., the lease-deal subsidiary, 
then issuing an Airfleets share as a 
stock dividend for each 10 Convair 
shares. By the time Airfleets assets were 
liquidated in mid-1950, the subsidiary’s 
stock had risen from $4.50 to $13.50. 

The new Convair 340 airliner sold 
well from the start. By now, Convair 
has sold 186, with more orders on the 
books. All but three domestic airlines 
now own Convair 340s. And the com- 
pany has been making a profit every 
ycar. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





National Biscuit Co. moved ahead with 
its postwar expansion program—already 
$90-million—with purchase of 28 acres 
in northeast Philadelphia the site of 
a new bakery. The company will break 
ground this summer and expects to have 
the $10-million plant operating by the 
end of 1954. It will employ about 
1,600 workers. 
e 


A contract has been signed for purchase 
of the George E. Failing Supply Co., 
world’s largest maker of portable drill 
ing rigs for oil, water, and mineral ex- 
ploration, by Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. 

* 


Plastic packaging is being decentralized 
by at least one company. Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., ' of Hender- 
son, Ky., says it will s.. up branch 
plants close by its larger customers 
($250,000 a year or more) to cut ship 
ping costs and keep supplics conven 
iently at hand. 
, . 


Merger: Federal Electric Products Co. 
of Newark, N. J., has an option to buy 
98% of the stock of Pacific Electric 
Mfg. Corp. of San Francisco for a total 
of $4.5-million. The option expires 
June 15. 
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trucking dirt to raise the shoreline over busy Chicago streets. It will deprive Edgewater 
Beach Hotel (background) of its private beach. 


Heroic Remedy for Traffic 


(Story continues on page 102) 


Franklin-Orleans Bridge 


Opened April 13 
\Y 24,900 vehicles per day 


Northwestern Station B ‘ Michigan Ave. to reopen Dec. 1953 


Michigan Ave. By-poss 
Jackson Blvd. Bridge and 100,000 vehicles per day 
Wacker Drive Extension 
\ Bridge to open May 15 
15,400 vehicles per day 
into Loop Union Station 


Expressway goes 
under LaSalle Street Sta/ion 


Grand Central Stetion } 


f Dearborn Station 


has disrupted four key thoroughfares that lead into and around the Loop, caused pedestrians, CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE offers 
autos, and buses to seek new routes. dim prospect for traveling public until 1954. 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE extension to 


break city’s northern bottleneck involves 


Chicago's 


Washington Blvd. 


Resurfacing to begin about May 1, 1953 
14,200 vehicles per day, into Loop 


Congress Street Expressway 


To open late 1955 
Will handle 8,150 vehicles per hour 


a 


RIPPING UP of Michigan Avenue, Chicago main stem, to put in an underground Array of projects is largest program of 
garage, is part of road program that has made city travel a major problem. street revamping in Chicago's history. It 
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\Big Detour 
(Story starts on page 100) 


extension of Wacker Drive is going on 
at the intersection of Jackson and 
Wacker Drive. Wacker Drive is being 
double-decked from Lake Street to con- 
nect with Congress Street Expressway. 

As the work progresses, the street is 
opened block by block. The Jackson 
Bridge will open May 15, although the 
work on the extension will continue 
for some months. 

(3) The Franklin-Orleans Bridge has 
been closed for repairs and redecking. 
This is a heavily traveled bridge, ac- 
commodating some 24,900 vehicles 
daily, a large percentage of which enter 
and leave the Merchandise Mart, which 
is immediately northeast of the bridge. 
Much of the city’s truck traffic uses this 
bridge as the best approach to the Loop 
from north, west, and northwest sec- 
tions of the city. This project has just 
wound up. 

(4) Congress Street Expressway. 
This is virtually a new roadway giving 
motorists an eight-lane depressed high- 
way where formerly there was no 
through traffic route into the down- 
town area from the west. All cross 
streets are to use overpasses. Approxi- 
mately 40% of the expressway is com- 
pleted; the first six br will be ready 
for traffic in the fall of 1955. 

This will be Chicago’s first express- 
way. Work has already begun on a sec- 
ond expressway to connect with the 
Congress Strect Expressway about a 
mile west of the Loop, and continue 
northwest as far as O'Hara Field, the 
city’s northwest airport. This is to be 
completed in 1959. 
¢ Coming Up—A fifth project, to begin 
about May 1, is the resurfacing of 
Washington Boulevard from Canal 
Street west to the city limits, a distance 
of about six miles. This project will 
begin at the west end and work east, 
each block to open as completed. In 
order to cause the least disturbance of 
trafic, cross streets will be kept open 
except for a period of approximately 
five hours a day during which time the 
resurfacing material will be poured and 
allowed to harden. It is planned that 
no more than one mile of Washington 
Boulevard will close at any one time. 

This entire project should be com- 
pleted within six months. It will cost 
about $1.1-million. 
¢ Northern Blockage—Still another 
project is the Lake Shore Drive exten- 
sion at Foster Avenue, some seven miles 
north of the Loop. This section has 
always been a tremendous bottleneck; 
the heavily traveled Outer Drive vir- 
tually ends at Foster Avenue, causing all 
north and west traffic to converge in a 
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NOTICE 


tive January 5, 1953, and 
— further notice, Local 
trains between 8.30 A.M. and 
630 P.M. daily except Sun- 
days and Holidays will de- 
rt from Chicago South 
Shore and South Bend plat- 
form at Randolph Street 
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NIGHTMARISH SIGHT if you're in a 


hurry is cluster of detour signs. 
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a BIG HELP in Business... 
a REAL JOY in the Home 


sr ULI 


WEBSTER ELECTR 


tk ytape 


RECORDER 


— simplest to operate 
of ALL tape recorders! 


@ Here is the tape recorder of a thou- 
sand uses! It is a mighty aid in any 
business! Sales conferences, 
instructions, messages to branch 
houses are all easily and accurately 
recorded by Ekotape. 

In the home, Ekotape provides 


verbal 


endless enjoyment through record- 
ings of radio programs, music, family 
gatherings, children’s 
countless other things. 


VOICEB. cece 


Ekotape, thanks to its unique cen- 
tral speed-and-direction control, is 
without question the simplest and 
easiest of all tape recorders to operate. 
It is sturdily built, and will give ex- 
cellent service year after year; its 
tone quality is superb! 

Let us send you our new Ekotape 
booklet, “Forever Yours.”’ Just fill in 
and mail the coupon today. 


Webster Electric Co. ¢ Racine, Wisconsin 
Established 1909 


WEBSTER W, ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


tyss a Responsibility | 


ng oh Obligation 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW-5 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Send me, without obligation, Ekotape 
booklet, “Forever Yours.” 
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TRAFFIC SNARL on Michigan 
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Avenue is now a familiar sight. 


policemen to handle Loop’s present trafic troubles. 
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day, some 
1en, clerks, 
ur into Chi- 
1953, the 
be tougher 
been 


On an average 
900,000 persons 
office workers, shopper 
cago’s Loop. For 
pouring process is 
on those crowds than 
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It's Just Oneg 


How Surface scale and cracks must be removed from 
* steel slabs and billets before they are rolled. 


Years ago that was a serious bottleneck in steel 


production. 
In 1930 LINDE started to break this bottleneck 


with the introduction of oxygen scarfing. By 1945 the 
cost of scarfing had been reduced by LInDE-developed 


; 

REDUCES THE COST improvements to a fraction of former costs. 

E> And yet, although other operating costs increased, LIND! 
SERVICE still found ways to reduce scarfing costs. By 195] 


ona OXYGEN through additional improvements in technique and equip- 


ment—costs had been cut below those of 1945 by another 20‘¢, 


SAVING A MILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR! 


In one operation alone, the hand-scarfing of Significantly, they closely match the total cost of the 
slabs, LINDE customers are today realizing savings of | oxygen for the operation. Regardless of the amount of 
more than a million dollars a year, over and above the oxygen you need—or the industry in which you use 
already greatly reduced costs of just a few years ago, it—find out how LinDE OxyGEN plus LinDE Servic: 
These savings result from current LINDE SERVICE. can help you save time and money, 


* LINDE SERVICE is the unique combination of research, 


engineering, and over 40 years of accumulated know-how 


that is helping LINDE customers save money and improve 
production in their uses of oxygen and oxy-acetylene 


processes, 
, 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [fy New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 





IF BY SEA 


Two new ports—Wilmington and Morehead 
City—serve North Carolina industry with low-cost 
water transportation. They will bring the markets 
of the world closer to plant locations enjoying the 
many advantages of ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


Along the same historic coast industrial per- 
sonnel can enjoy the many recreational facilities 
that are a part of North Carolina’s own VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND. 


For a list of available sites and industrial 
buildings and other detailed information, com- 
municate with the Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, 





“... the greatest problem is 
educating the public .. .” 
TRAFFIC starts on p. 100 


two-block-long narrow roadway before 
dispersing west on Foster and north on 
Sheridan Road. 

The new extension ill continu 
along the lake shore passing in front of 
the famous Edgewater Beach Hotel 
(picture, page 102) which until now had 
always enjoyed a vast open private 
beach. (Needless to say, the hotel people 
are not happy about the new roadway. 

The extension will b iilable for 
trafic in December, 1953. When com 
pleted, only westbound traffic will turn 
off the Outer Drive; northbound trafh« 
will continue on the extension to con 
nect about a mile farther north with 
Sheridan Road. ‘ 

In constructing this extension, it is 
necessary to use sufficient fill to rais« 
the shoreline to the level of the Outer 
Drive. The fill used was taken from the 
Grant Park underground parking garage 
(project No. 1 above). This involved 
considerable nuisance to motorists on 
city streets, since trucks carrying the fill, 
which are not allowed on the Outer 
Drive or boulevards, move in a continu- 
ous stream from Grant Park near the 
Loop for the seven miles to Foster 

While the Foster Avenue project ap 

pears to be far enough away not to 
affect Loop traffic, the majority of v 
hicles passing through this: area ar 
headed to and from the Loop. Much of 
the time saved by use of the Outer 
Drive is lost in the bottleneck, hence 
the need for relieving the congestion 
here. 
e Well in Hand—Despite the grand 
confusion caused by th¢ irious proj 
ccts, traffic has been moving surprisingh 
well. As Chief George Otlewis of the 
Chicago Park District Pol: ivs, “The 
American motorist is a pretty smart fe] 
low. It didn’t take him long to find out 
his best route and it was through his 
help that we have been le to keep 
the traffic moving as rapidly as w 
have.” 

Ihe Park District, which maintains 
Chicago boulevards, dep d for the 
first three days of Project 1 (Mar. 16-15) 
some 12 extra policemen to handle th« 
trafic difficulties that urred on 
Michigan Avenue. Now, a little more 
than three weeks since it began, only 
four policemen are required to keep 
trafic going. The city traffic chief, 
Captain Michae! Ahern the Loop 
normally requires 220 policemen per 
dav, but since Mar. 15, they have de 
ploved 58 additional policemen to 
handle traffic 
¢ Early Upset—Leslie Sorenson, city 
trafic engineer, says the itest prob 
lem is educating the pul to use the 
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FOR PROTECTIVE COVERS ~~ 
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Fabrics For Defense 


Engineered 


Wellington Sears has been a principal supplier 
of military fabrics for generations. Tents, tar- 
paulins and covers for trucks, guns and boats are 
all traditionally made from the type of heavy duty 
fabrics for which we are best known. 

But the increasingly complex technical nature 
of warfare requires dozens of new fabrics, engi- 
neered for more strength with less weight, to 
stand up in tropic heat or arctic cold, to resist 
stress, abrasion and deterioration. 

For instance, the experimental rubberized ra- 
dome, shown above, houses an aircraft detection 
radar unit and is supported simply by the main- 
tenance of a half pound additional air pressure 
inside the cover. The fabric must be light, ex- 
tremely strong and weather resistant. 

The cloth that forms the basis of the inflated, 
rubberized pontoons, pictured above, is a special 


to Specification 


* 


synthetic fabric woven to stand up under a great 
deal more stress, vibration and abuse than tra- 
ditional fabrics. 


Whatever your fabric problem — particularly 
if you have a new defense application with un- 
usual requirements—bring it to Wellington Sears 
first. Our decades of experience in special con- 
structions, our engineering methods, and our 
familiarity with all the new man-made fibers will 
probably provide a fast efficient answer to your 
problem. 

We have experienced representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 

Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will be of interest to present and 
potential users of industrial fabrics. Write for a free copy 


of ‘Modern Textiles For Industry” to Wellington Sears 
Co., Dept. G-7, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 


* DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS - 
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For These and 
Other Industries 
Rubber 


Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 


Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 








PHILADELPHIA - 





SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 








THE FUTURE 





TAKES SHAPE 





FAIRCHILD 
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The future taking shape at Fairchild 
goes far beyond airfoil configurations. 
It’s airfoil matched to function! 
Delta-wing cargo carriers of huge 
capacity are coming off Fairchild 
drawing boards complete with loading 
and unloading principles as revolutionary 
as their aerodynamic design. Other 
delta and swept-wing aircraft now in 
practical planning stage have daring new 
strategic and tactical purposes... 
involving unique landing and assault 
developments. 
These aircraft have “taken shape” 
exactly as the famous Fairchild C-119 
took shape. The “Flying Boxcar” came 
off the boards complete with the most 
practical loading and unloading methods 
the most usable capacity, the shortest 
turnaround time, the greatest versatility 
in air drops and tough landings, the 
lowest total “cost per ton-mile” ... and 
it has proved these superiorities from the 
Berlin airlift to Korea. The same com- 
pleteness will characterize tomorrow's 
“shapes.” Be it Twin-Boom or Delta, 
when it comes off the Fairchild boards 
it will have the practical answers 
integrated into the design. 
Designs to come... with potentials so 
fantastic that they bring the space-ship 
age almost visibly at hand... are still 
“taking shape.” They are for just 


after tomorrow, 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


Hagerstown, Md 
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“... rerouting diagrams and 
instructions to acquaint the 
public with traffic condi- 


tions... .” 
REGIONS starts on p. 100 


rerouted streets that th department 
recommends. When Michigan Avenue 
work was scheduled to begin, definite 
rerouting diagrams and _ instructions 
were given to radio and ‘I'V newscasters 
and to newspapers, to acquaint the 
public with the trafic conditions they 
should expect. Signs w erected as 
far west as Halsted Street (one mile 
from the Loop), on Washington, and 
elsewhere on streets approaching the 
Loop, warning drivers that, Michigan 
Avenue was a dead end. Circulars were 
distributed to employers in downtown 
buildings with instructions for drivers to 
determine best routes. Larger organiza 
tions using trucks were instructed to 
make use of most convenient reroutings. 

Nevertheless, on Mar. 16, too mans 
people assumed that Michigan Avenuc 
was actuallv closed. Southbound and 
northbound drivers turned off Michigan 
rather than making use of the new by 
pass, thereby creating the rst trafhe 
tic-up on Wabash Avenue (first street 
west of Michigan) that the city prob 
ably has ever known. More than 75% 
of this problem was solved the next 
day. And it is getting increasingly bet 
ter daily. 


. a 


Grading in a Hurry 

On a 16-acre site near Gardena, Calif., 
where Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. is putting up a $2}-million plant, a 
group of excavating companies pooled their 


resources for speed. They used 125 pieces 
of grading equipment—$3-million worth— 
and cleared the land in two days. Normally 
the job would take three or four weeks. 
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MAGNESIUM MAKES FACTORY TOOLS 
LIGHTER AND EASIER TO HANDLE 


Lightweight MAGNESIUM... world’s lightest structural metal... 


improves portability, cuts cost of handling plant equipment 


How much manpower do you waste handling heavy 
equipment? Unnecessary weight is needless expense 
... and the answer is Magnesium, the world’s lightest 


structural metal. 


Dockboards are a good example. These bridges from 
loading docks to freight cars or trucks were traditionally 
made of steel. They were strong, but heavy and 
required four men to handle them! Today you can buy 
lightweight Magnesium dockboards with all the neces- 


sary strength—but easily handled by one man! 


Magnesium is revolutionizing the materials handling 
and portable equipment field. One fourth the weight of 
steel, a third lighter than aluminum, Magnesium is 
making portability pay off. 


If your operations require equipment that must be 
moved, look for products “Made of Magnesium.” 


For further information on the advantages of Mag- 
nesium, contact your nearest Dow sales office or write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium Department, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 








leather Packings 


Synthetic 
Rubber Packings 


Synthetic 
Rubber Oil Seals 


eliminates 
the human 
variable 


It’s human nature to have occasional 
“off days” ...as your own quality 
control engineers will testify. 


Here, at Trostel, we keep quality from 
getting a personal bias... by using 
specially developed automatic 
production machinery like the 
Trostel-designed multiple-die hot molding 
**consoles” pictured above. 


These machines eliminate the possibility 
of human error in calculating and 
measuring critical time-pressure-temperature 
cycles. They do a precision job 

. +. automatically, unfailingly. 


Our employees find this arrangement 
makes their work easier. Our customers 
know it results in packings and 

oil seals of consistent quality 
regardless of the day of the week 

or the time of day they are made. 


It’s another good reason why: 
**You can trust a Trostel seal.” 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis, 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES j 
SAN FRANCISCO QUALITY 
SEATTLE - HOUSTON 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


| NEW YORK JROSTEL 


packings 
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Filling a Gap 

DALLAS-This city likes to think 
of itself as the transportation hub of 
the Southwest. But in at least on 
important respect, it‘has had to take a 
back seat to Fort Worth: It has not 
had any direct service to Chicago Dal 
las residents have had the choice of 
going to Fort Worth by bus to catch 
the Santa Fe’s Galveston-to-Chicago 
streamliner, the Texas Chief, or of 
changing trains at St. Louis or Kansas 
City. 

Spurred perhaps equally by the dé 
sire for convenience and by civic pride, 
Dallas businessmen have been trving for 
years to persuade the Santa le to build 
a direct line to Dallas. ‘The campaign 
came to a head just two vears ago this 
weck, at a luncheon given by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce for the Santa 
I'e board of directors. John W. Car 
penter, then president of the Dallas 
chamber, told the Santa le people in 
his welcoming address that “it’s about 
time the Santa Fe ran its ‘Texas Chief 
into Dallas.” And Fred Gurlev, Santa 
Fe’s president, responded: “We'll see 
what can be done.” 

Now the Santa Fe has told Dallas 
what can be done: It can—and will 
build 38 mi. of new trackage, from 
Sanger, on its main north-south line, 
io Addison, just north of Dallas (map), 
and lease trackage rights from there to 
Dallas from the St. Louis Southwestern 
Rv. (the Cotton Belt) 


Exit Jim Crow 
ST. LOUIS—Last week, with no 


fanfare, a small number of Negroes 
took over jobs as streetcar and bus 
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, INSULATION 

~ FOR BOTH 
HIGH AND LOW 
TEMPERATURES 


When refinery equipment 
needs an overcoat... 


from protecting structural columns to keeping the 


Eagle-Picher insulations do the job! They con- 
tribute to exact temperature control in the opera- 
tions of many of the nation’s oil refineries. 

Insulating cements from Eagle-Picher serve as an 
overcoat for equipment... to keep out the heat or 
lock in the heat according to specification. Fire- 
proofing cements, insulating blocks and mineral 


wool blankets play a part, too, on jobs that range 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


boiler room cool. 


America’s leading petroleum refiners count on 
Eagle-Picher Insulations for top thermal efficiency 
in temperature control. There may be an npplica- 
tion for this fine line of insulations or other Eagle- 
Picher products in your business. We'd be glad 


to talk it over. 


q EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 
processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 
chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 

many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium *¢ Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





operators in this “border” city. “We 
are now accepting applications for posi- 
tions of bus and streetcar operators on 
the basis of need and qualifications, 
regardless of race and color,” John C. 
Baine, president of St. Louis Public 
Service Co., announced 
The move had been long and care- 
fully planned. The first Negro operators 
have already been employed by the 
company for many years in the cat 
barns and garages; thus, they have had 
as much experience in driving the 
vehicles as the average white operator. 
And the fact that they were already 
members of the union avoided any 
¢ labor trouble over the changs 
t a ae The company will not give its rea 
- = sons for the shift, although it denies 
+ bi ' that difficulty in obtaining workers had 
Cleaning Structures: ee ' = ae : anything to do with it. It’s fairly cet 
an’ a aN on tain that the desire for good public rela 
Pangborn Blast Cleaning Machine Oe Mea hedkhs es a tions in a city with a growing Negro 
cleans hulls, buildings, bridges, tanks, ela wer oll population had considerable effect. 
and other structures quickly and eco- ree aw “.. 
nomically. It’s ideal for maintenance ¢ ae ‘ Amateurs Lose Out 
and other jobs, such as removal of 4 
dirt, rust, scale, etc. preparatory i os a c : SAN ANTONIO- Bu: nage 
to painting. Available in six sizes o in-politics were wearils licking their 
; . wounds this week, after learning the 
stationary or portable. i 4 hard way that it’s a lot tougher for 
$187 and up ye amateurs to keep winning elections than 
RG it is to win the first coupl 
Like businessmen in many cities 
those in San Antonio had long felt they 
Fie could run the city a lot better than the 
“pee Boa »0liticians if they could ever get into 
Cleaning Small Parts? = 7 ink They got their foot in the door 
ee y | in 1949, when they elected hotel-owner 
“Jack” White as mayor I'wo 


and money in cleaning small metal years later, organized as the Citizens 
Committee, they got the voters to 


oe a ah ie eae 4 . eS adopt a new city charter calling for a 
‘ ot she ~~ — council and a city manager; followed 
duces smooth, clean surfaces = ’ oe that up by sweeping all nine places on 
pieces up to 60” x 35” size. +» 1 g ey & the new council (BW—Jan.12°52,p112) 
$319 and up 5 q After that, they set to work to fulfill 

; fF their campaign promises. Thev hired 

- one of the best city managers in the 
Leek to Panghern fee ; United States, C. A. Harrell, from Nor 
ene Selene Serene Qe folk, Va. City Hall began to hum like 
in Binnt Chanting one : ; a well-oiled industrial machine. Even 
Dust Contsel equipment councilmen found thev couldn’t get 
trafic tickets fixed any more. A good 
start was made toward rehabilitating 
the city’s badly rundown physical plant. 


a BLAST CLEANS e After the Battle—Last week was the 
ae or CHEAPER runoff of the 1953 city elections. When 
the smoke cleared, the businessmen had 
with the right equipment for every job | lost every one of the nine council seats 
to a new party, the San Antonians. The 
cause, apparently, was a combination 
of political naivete and the fact that 
the businessmen had made some power 
ful and wealthy enemies 
a es Cleaning Machines Hydro-Finish Cabinets One of the things the Dusinessmen § 
government had done was annex cer- 
tain suburban areas to keep the cits 
from being encircled and cut off from 
future expansion. ‘Two millionaires— 
A. A. Jergins and Strauder Nelson— 
found one morning that their suburban 











‘Pangborn Blast Cabinet saves time 








PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Maryland 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the equipment I've checked. 


©) Blast Cleaning Cabinets ©) Unit Dust Collectors 
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2-ton shown with van body——1}4ton also availabie 


Cut costs with a thrifty 
new Studebaker truck 


Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks are 
saving millions of dollars a year for their owners. 
Get your share of this economy jackpot. Switch 
over to a new 1953 Studebaker truck. Cut your 
gas costs—and your repair bills—as never before. 
Stop in and see your nearby Studebaker dealer. 


You can park with ease in a Stude- Cab steps are enclosed inside the 
baker truck. Its variable-ratio steer- | doors—a safeguard against slippery 
ing gives you steadily increasing mud, muck and slush. Doors have 
leverage as you turn the wheel. You automatic “hold-open”’ stops—close 
get this feature in all Studebaker securely on tight-grip rotary latches. 
truck models from '% ton to 2 ton. Big-vision windshield and windows. 


» change without notice 


It’s a cinch to load and unload a Studebaker pick-up. You 
simply slide things on and off the low-leve: box. Studebaker 
trucks come in 4 ton, 34 ton and 1 ton pick-ups or stakes and 
husky 14 and 2-ton models. Choice of two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the high efficiency Econ-o-miser—the high 
torque Power-Plus. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


© 1953, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8A 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


If your company is buying finished cartons or blanks 
which are set up by hand, here’s a way to make 
large and steady savings. Place our Model PA 
Carton Former in your plant, and buy economical 
die-cut blanks from your carton supplier. 

This machine forms and glues the blanks into 
sturdy finished cartons at speeds up to 102 per 
minute. If you are using prefabricated cartons, think 
what this will save you on materials. And if you 
are using cartons which you set up by hand, you'll 
make a striking saving in labor cost. 

It’s no problem at all to install this machine, for 
it occupies only 3’ x 6’ of floor space, and can be 
hooked up to convey the finished cartons right to 
your filling stations. Various sizes of cartons can be 
made on a single machine, for it is easily adjustable. 

Get the benefit of these savings. Consult our 
nearest office or write for literature. 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
CARTON DIVISION” 


PRINGFIELD, MA 


BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 








estates were within city limits, subject 
to livestock restrictions and other an- 
noyances. They supplied the San An- 
tonians with heavy financial backing; 
Jergins is being talked of as the new 
power in San Antonio politics 
e Weighted Scales—T'wo other decisive 
factors in the campaign: a top-level rift 
within the Citizens Committee and the 
failure of City Hall to pay attention to 
the facts of political life 

Jack White had wanted a ‘lexan as 
city manager; when Harrell was picked 
over his protests a split developed that 
soon widened into an open feud 
White himself headed the San An 
tonians’ ticket, and the businessmen 
found they could not deglamorize the 
popular hero they themselves created. 

City tax bills this year were for a 
14-month period, to get the city on a 
better fiscal-vear basis. But the govern 
ment made no particular effort to broad 
cast the reason for the resulting rise in 
the tax bills. And, incredibly, the tax 
bills showing those “increases” were 
mailed out just before the clection. 
The “tax hike,” exploited to the limit 
by the victors, was a decisive factor. 


Updates 

DENVER-William Zeckendorf, of 
New York’s Webb & Knapp, Inc., is 
making headlines in Denver—again. In 
December he and Claude K. Boettcher, 
one of Denver's top businessmen, 


jointly announced plans for a new $15 
million skyscraper development her 
(BW—Dec.13'52,p104) Last weck 


Boettcher bought newspay pace to 


announce dissolution of the partnership. 
Principal reason: Boettcher is board 
chairman of Ideal Cement Co., one of 
the country’s biggest; he inted to 
build with reinforced concrete. Zecken 
dorf insisted on steel. ‘he skyscraper 
will be built—of steel; New York's 
George A. Fuller Co. has-taken over 
Boettcher’s share. 

Denver has been feuding with Zeck 
endorf for vears. In 1945 he bought 
Courthouse Square from the city, prom 
ising to pay $25,000 a vear penalty if 
he didn’t build on it. He didn’t; he 
pays the $25,000 each vear, and oper 
ates Courthouse Square a parking 
lot. He savs now he'll start building 
there next year. 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. — Private 
ownership has moved on ep nearer 
in this government-owned town (BW 
Jan.31°53,p126). Management Services, 
Inc., which runs the town for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has asked 
for bids on 53 lots for private construc 
tion of homes. Though the homes will 
be privately owned, the wvernment 
will only lease the lots—for 55 vears 
instead of selling them. Bids will be 
opened May 25. 
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Co., and in 1933 was made marketing 
division manager for American Can Co. 
There he introduced the paper milk 
container that since has become a big 
part of Canco’s business. Two years 
later he pulled another coup in the 
packaging industry: the metal beer can. 

Between his Canco and Sylvania jobs, 
Mitchell worked for Marshall Field & 
Co. as a sales executive, then was sales 
vice-president of Pepsi-Cola Co. from 
1939 to 1942. 
¢ Latest Record—At Sylvania he has 
used his sales mind to good advantage. 
In fluorescent lights, for instance, Syl- 
vania decided that its competitors— 
mostly General Electric Co. and West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.—had never 
plugged brand names on fixtures. So 
Sylvania went all out on a sales cam- 
paign for the fixtures—not the lights. 
The trick that pulled up sales of both: 
If you bought the fixtures, they auto- 
matically came installed with Sylvania 
tubes. 

Today Sylvania considers itself the 
largest producer of industrial fluorescent 
fixtures, probably second—next to Gen- 
cral Electric—in fluorescent lamps. 

In (946 Sylvania bought Wabash 
Photo Lamp Co. Mitchell took a look 
at what competitors were dojng, found 
that their lighting salesmen were also 
selling flash bulbs. Mitchell figured it 
would be better to give flash bulbs to a 
separate sales group. He did—and Syl- 
vania says it now is the biggest seller of 
flash bulbs in the country, with about 
50% of the market. 
¢ Teammate—It’s just this kind of 
rambunctious expansion that has made 
Mitchell’s a backbreaking job. 

Zimmer, coming to his aid, fits into 
the picture neatly. He has been around 
Sylvania since before it had that name. 
He used to work for the old Nilco Lamp 
Works of Emporium, Pa., in the pur- 
chasing department, then shifted into 
making radio tubes at the beginning of 
the broadcasting age. 

He has been one of the top operating 
men around the company from the 
time Nilco and Hygrade Lamp Co. of 
Salem, Mass., merged to form Sylvania 
as it is today. 
¢ Growing—Zimmer’s job is likely to 
get a lot bigger than it already is. 

Initial financial figures for this year 
show why. First-quarter sales—over $80- 
million—topped all former three-month 
records, and bettered first-quarter 1952 
by 40%. Profits were $34-million after 
taxes for 1953’s January-March period— 
more than 80% over a year ago. 

At that rate, the company could 
easily move into the $300-million class 
this year. 
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These 


STOODY 
CASTING 


cut 
steel-making 


COSTS... 
might save you 


dollars too! 


The recently 


revised looklet 


describing Stoody 
Castings as used in 
various industries 
is now available; 


on 


a request od it 
our letter 


head 


will get immediate 


attention. 





WHAT is down-time for 


replacement of worn parts doing 


to YOUR production costs? If 
your wear problem is one that 
might be answered by Stoody 
Castings, you'll want further 
information on their 
extraordinary properties. 


Certain steel mill equipment, 
for example, is subjected to 
extreme abrasion, high 
operating temperatures and 
corrosion. These are the factors 
that Stoody Castings are 
designed to resist. They reduce 
down-time, save lost 
production, cut labor costs... 
streamline plant operation! 


STEEL MILL GUIDE ROLLS 
illustrate only one use of our 
castings. Their long service life, 
even at several times the price 
of the alloy steel parts they 
replace, make them a profitable 
investment. Perhaps there's a 
place in your own operations 
for these unusual materials— 
with worthwhile savings of 
time and dollars for you. 


STOODY 
COMPANY 


11931 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 





TEAMMATES: Don Mitchell (left) had too big a job for one man. Now H. Ward Zimmer steps in to help. They're . . 


Shifting the Weight at Sylvania 


Ever since Don G. Mitchell (cover) 
became president of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., in 1946, he has had four 
big problems: 

¢ Shaping an organization flexible 
cnough to keep pace with a fast-grow- 
ing company. (Sales in the past. six 
years bounced from $69-million to 
$235-million.) 

¢ Keeping tabs on an expansion 
program that has made Sylvania a 
widespread, diversified business operat- 
ing 36 relatively small plants in 10 
states coast to coast. 

¢ Making sure that Sylvania is up 
to date on government requirements 
(about 30% of 1952’s sales came from 
defense work). 

¢ Selling banks, investment trusts, 
brokers, and the public gencrally on 
Sylvania, so that the company can be 
assured of a continuing source of capi- 
tal for its rapid expansion. 

As Mitchell says: “That's too big a 
job for any one man.” 
¢ Shifting the Weight—So this week 
Sylvania’s board of directors formally 
put into effect a top management re- 
organization that had its inception 
three years ago. 

The move pulls 48-year-old Mitchell 
up to the board chairmanship. He 
replaces Max F. Baleom, who is retir 
ing on an cmplovment contract as a 
consultant to Svlvania 

H. Ward Zimmer (cover), executive 
vice-president, becomes president. 
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¢ Decentralized Job—All this shuffling 
stems from a basic concept of present- 
day management organization, as 
Mitchell and Zimmer sce it: Just as 
management down the ranks has to 
be decentralized, the top job needs 
some decentralizing, too. 

Mitchell will still be Mr. Sylvania to 
outsiders, but his job will be cut up so 
that he handles external affairs—rela- 
tions with public, government, and 
stockholders, plus the responsibility of 
making sure sources of capital are al- 
ways available. 

Essentially, Zimmer and the rest of 
the operating management will figure 
out what Sylvania is going to need in 
the way of capital; Mitchell will see 
they get it. 
¢ Overlap—There naturally will be 
some overlapping between Zimmer and 
Mitchell. At meetings, thev'll both sit 
at the head of the table. On advertis- 
ing, the top man will report to Zim- 
mer, but Mitchell will watch the cam- 
paigns from an outsider’s point of view. 

On the other hand, in government 
relations—Mitchell’s_bailiwick—Zimmer 
might go to Washington if the mili- 
tarv is calling for a certain tvpe of tube. 

A situation like that, where responsi- 
bility is divided, might understandably 
lead to clashing of authority. But 
Mitchell and Zimmer have = experi- 
mented with the arrangement, and 
they're sure they won’t clash. 

Last vear they actually operated in- 


formally as they will from now on by 
title. 

That worked out fin 
Zimmer had about a dozen 
ing to him. So when the formal move 
changing the setup was made, his job 
of exccutive vice-president was dropped 
—and three others on an equal level 
were created with the title of group 
vice-presidents. 
¢ Personalities—Hardly any company 
has made the division of top authority 
so explicit as Sylvania has. Neither Zim 
mcr nor Mitchell is the boss—they both 
report to the board. 

It’s quite possible, of that 
such a top-level organization might get 
snarled if the personalities of those 
involved clashed. ‘That shouldn't hap 
pen at Sylvania. 

Mitchell, though he likes to soft 
pedal the idea somewhat nowadays, is 
a natural-born sales personality 

No one in his position would take 
full credit for what has happened to the 
company during his regime, but a look 
at the record shows that Svylvania’s 
major growth starts with his association. 
From the time he joined the company 
as sales vice-president, Syh 
multiplied more than six times 
e Engineer and Salesman—Mitchell’s 
business record starts far back before the 
war boom. New Jersev born, he 
educated as an engineer and mathemati 
cian. From McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. he went to Niagara Hudson Power 


except that 
men report 


OUTSC, 


volume 


was 
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KEPLER listens, asks questions on company policy, salary, chances of advancement, how 
company handles draftee problems. He finally decides to file an application. 


Industry Snaps Up the Grads 


Last weck Bethlehem: Steel Co. in 
effect offered to buy college graduates 
at $3,000 a head. It said it would do- 
nate that amount to 45 colleges for cach 
of the 100 graduates it gets from them 
for its annual training program. 

This is the latest fillip to the growing 
competition among management men 
to grab off new employees fresh from 
the campus. ‘The days when you could 
sit in the front office waiting for the 
line of likely prospective employees to 
form ended with World War II. Now, 
between full employment and the draft, 
there’s an acute shortage of college 
graduates, cspecially engineers (page 
60); so a company really has to extend 
itself to stay in the running. 

The idea of going directly to the 
campus for new prospects began to 
spread in the early 40s, when many big 
companies—such as General Motors 
Corp., Inland Steel Co., and Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.—got in on the act. 
¢ Varied Progress—Most plans call for 
somebody in the company to go out and 
get the men that the company figures 
it needs. 

In a small company, it’s likely to be 
a part-time job for a personnel man; 
in larger companies, a whole staff takes 
over the job of canvassing for likely 
prospects On campuses across the coun- 
try. Many of the interviewers are ac- 
companied by operating people, be- 
cause a lot of graduating engineers want 
to talk shop with the man on the job. 

In large companies that have formal 
college-recruiting programs, the inter- 
viewing is usually carried on in one of 
two ways. 

It may be on a decentralized basis, 
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with each division doing its own cam- 
pus Canvassing, with the company’s per- 
sonnel department acting as coordi- 
nator, to keep the different divisions 
from getting in cach other’s way—like 
bidding for the same man. 

Or college recruiting may be carried 
on on a centralized basis, with requests 
funneled to a central staff that taps 
likely graduates for the entire company. 
¢ GM Technique—General Motors, for 
example, has a central staff of seven 
full-time men stationed in Detroit, Day- 
ton, and New York. ‘These men cover 
the East and Midwest, conduct year- 
round interviews in 100 colleges, trying 
to uncover potential GM _ material. 
When the recruiting season gets heavy 

January to May—GM sends out an- 
other 14 men to help. 

GM has its recruitment program re- 
duced to a routine. Each division sub- 
mits a requisition for men it thinks it 
will need in any category—production, 
research, sales—with a checklist of salary 
ranges and educational requirements to 
guide the interviewers. The central staff 
then coordinates the requests into one 
shopping list for the entire corporation. 

Armed with this information, GM 
interviewers set up interview schedules 
with the college placement bureaus. 
Each interviewer talks to about 20 stu- 
dents a day. During the spring, this is 
@ five-day proposition. After sizing up 
likely prospects (no direct hiring is done 
by the interviewers themselves) they 
shoot their recommendations over to 
the divisions, which take it from there. 
Those applicants whom the division 
wants to look over are brought at com- 
pany expense to visit GM plants, discuss 





AND 


PROCESS 


The complete plant for a phar- 
maceutical company shown 
above was built by Vulcan 
under a single-responsibilty 
contract. Benefits to the cus- 
tomer from such an orrange- 


ment are many. 
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VULCAN 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 
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GOT TRANSPORTATION TIE-UPS? 








~ 


Move it fast and move it Cheap! 


LOUISIANA 


OFFERS THIS 
VERSATILE TRANSPORTATION 


@ 40 bargelines in Louisiana travel the 
7,300 miles of navigable waterways 
in Louisiana—travel up the Missis- 
sippi, the greatest artery of trans- 


portation in the world. 





@ 8 airlines connect the state with all 


the important cities in the world. 





@ 83 steamship lines connect Louisiana 
with the six continents of the globe, 
make New Orleans, Lake Charles 
and Baton Rouge important inter- 


national ports. 





@ 9 trunk railroads in Louisiana offer 
efficient and economical freight 
service to all parts of the United 
States. 


@ Louisiana’s 75 truck lines insure 
economical transportation from all 
parts of Louisiana to all parts of the 
nation. 





Louisiana would score 
“Excellent”on any Check 
List of Industrial Planning 





GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT 

LOUISIANA~ WRITE ON YOUR 
TP COMPANY LETTERHEAD TO: 

Department of Commerce and Industry 

2301 State Capitol, 

Baton Rouge, lovisiana 








AT STEVENS INSTITUTE of Technology, J. J. Thomas, personnel manager of Worth- 


ington Corp., outlines to Larry Kepler the company’s sales-engineering training course. 
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shy away from pinning down what such 
a full-scale college recruiting program 
costs. They say it depends on what 
you include in the price. You have to 
consider travel expenses and salaries of 
the interviewers, travel costs of pros- 
pects brought in to be sized up, admin- 
istrative and overhead costs. 

Hooker makes a rough guess that it 
costs the company about $200 to bring 
an applicant for a final interview to its 
Niagara Falls headquarters. Continen- 
tial Oil Co. estimates that it spent 
roughly $500 on each of the 118 grad- 
uates it hired in 1952—including $120 
for travel expenses of its 20 to 25 inter- 
viewers. Inland Steel says it spent $225, 
mostly for travel expenses of its inter- 
viewers, plus $180 for travel costs of 
the graduates it finally hired. 

Whatever the costs, companies are 
convinced that the idea is paying divi- 
dends—so much so that they intend to 
expand it. Conoco, for example, which 
initiated its direct canvassing of college 
campuses in 1948, to date has filled 
one-third of its needs through this svs- 
tem. GM, which in the .1940s hired 
400 by direct college recruiting, upped 
this figure to 1,500 last year. 


Moving? 


The survey covered 1,000 executives 
in 100 companies representing 14 in- 
dustries. Comparisons were made be- 
tween two periods—1938 to 1942 and 
1948 to 1952. It shows the different 
rates of separations from and addi- 
tions to executive personnel rolls at 
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quite an outfit! 








f .. the average Lyon Steel Equipment 
Dealer dressed to represent every kind of 


customer he serves—he’d be wearing 


~ 


for Lyon 


makes over 1500 different 
items— serving hundreds of 
markets including factories, 
shops, offices, warehouses, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
clubs, institutions and 
homes.* (A very few 
typical Lyon Products 


are shown below.) 


*Facilities also available 


for special contract work 


FACTORIES IN... 
AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 
510 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Iilinois 








Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


ir 


ee ee ee ne ae Se oe 


[STEEL 








STANDARD PRODUCTS 





salary, working conditions, housing. 
¢ Wooing Employees—W ith the pres- 
ent shortage of college graduates, these 
all-expense trips are proving a bonanza 
to the students. There’s the story of 
one boy who got around during the 
Easter vacation from Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N. Y., to Washington to Wil 
mington to Niagara Falls to Shreveport, 
La., to Houston and back to Washing- 
(Tumestem Cansioe) Bee” ton—all courtesy of the companies that 
THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL iz: La wanted to have a look at him. 

1 Many times more durable than steel, it adds iG 4 A few companies have gone even fur 
—— wumiete ae of tools, » <@ ther to woo prospective employees. 
. Lidl Du Pont has paid travel costs for some 
yen yen peed yo Aone they ne saga g graduates it was interested in to have 
LEP Ri PR SS ae a : a look at the company’s competitors. 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening Du Pont figures that after the graduate 
and for applications requiring maximum weight : sees the comparison he won’t have any 

_ badass ae éstinaa doubts about joining the ompany. 
Hooker. Electrochemical Co. is one 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION of the latest companies to revamp its 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 





college recruiting system. It used to line 
SINTERED / : . up new prospects by sending applica 
CARBIDES Pd tion blanks to the colleges to distribute 
>. Synesrow fe among seniors. The company’s new pro 
: Be BS i eae cedure sends its research director to 
visit campuses that offer potential new 
personnel for the compan 
*High Dividends—Most companies 
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YOU'LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


of this cost-cutting experience 


ae eae eee Pe ee 


Experience is a Great Teacher 
| Please check your business classification: 


That’s why Rapistan now releases a library jo Mane © © Apricetwret () Whelevele  ) Retell § 
of fast-reading data on how firms in nearly | Check reports below which will be of greotest benefit to you: 





Heating Equipment 
Heuseheld Appliances 
Leundry Services 
Leather Products 
Machine Parts 
Magazines, Newspepers 


Meat Packing 
Metal Stamping 
poten o Does the 
Paper and Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Foam Took How fast is the turnover among ex- 
Suger Refining ee Se 
Tebecce Products ec utives! 
Grain and Feeds Warehousing This week Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Grate (iiling er eueaens management consultants, published the 
Grocery Store OC) Weed Products : f 

results of a survey (table above) that 


There ore many other Rapistan Field Reports, if tries to answer that question. The firn 
The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. | your businees le not listed’ pleose tall us about it. Nag | thee 
14 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. L Les Ae scence na alent thinks it’s the first report of its kind. 
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every business have turned materials han- | © Aircraft Ports 
dling problems into profits. In Field Re- | (& ute supplies 
port form, these case histories include | © Beverages 
photos and details of each problem and | Building Supplies 
its solution. | 
Write today for the Field Repprts you 1 
want. They're full of ideas, including | P 
ways to use your present equipment more | 
profitably. | 
No charge, no obligation. Check coupon | 
and mail. 


Fabricated Mete 
Fleer Coverings 
] Feed Products 
Freight Terminals 
Fruits, Vegetables 
) Furniture 
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The Bulls Still Love Th 


The U.S. rolls on oil. Petroleum to- 
day rates right along with fire, the 
wheel, and the lever as mid-20th Cen- 
tury living essentials. 

Because oil is a modern-day essential, 
petroleum shares have been a_bell- 
wether of postwar securities markets. 
World oil capacity is rising, but so is 
demand. ‘Traders say that nothing short 
of a serious business collapse will knock 
the petroleum stocks out of favor with 
the Bulls of Wall Street. 

Oils, of course, are not invulner- 
able. Like other shares in the New 
York Stock Exchange, they have been 
tilting backward since the start of the Crud 
year, canceling out the shortly held ; ruae 
gains run up on news of the Eisenhower ; a - Producers 
election. ded ee 
¢ High Stocks—However, the industry's 
Wall Street friends won’t admit that 
the recent weakness is due to pessimism 
about the oils. They will grant that 
stocks of refined products are high (too 
high, in fact, to permit much of an in- 
crease in gasoline prices since the re- 
moval of ceilings). Yet they insist that 
the oil outlook will remain satisfactory 
as long as there is no business slump. 
Only a recession, they say, would really 
hurt the petroleum stocks by slowing 
the use of gasoline and other impor- 
tant products. 

Those who see continued good busi- 
ness for the nation generally during the 
remainder of 1953 expect oil demand 
to top the 1952 rate by 3% to 5%. 
Demand would be boosted by the 
6,000,000 or more new automobiles 
coming off assembly lines, and the in- 
stallation of thousands of oil burners in 
new homes. 

A continued fast rate of general busi- 

ness is expected to reduce stocks of 
gasoline in storage—excessive in some 
regions—and to remove the temptation 
to start local price wars. 
¢ Imports—In crude, evidence is grow- 
ing that the big companies plan to use 
imports to supplement, and not to sup- 
plant, domestic production. 

The 1953 slip in oil stocks, thus, is 
tied more directly to a tilting general 
market than to any special situation 
within the industry. The chart (right) 
shows clearly that since the first of the 
vear the oil shares at worst have done 
little more than give up part of their 
postwar gains, particularly the advances 
recorded since 1950. And, in every re- 
spect, they have fared better than indus- 
trials generally. 

Standard & Poor’s index of prices of 
common shares of crude oil producers 
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e This Consolidated Electromatic 
Relief Valve is an efficiency expert 
all right. It increases the efficiency 
of a steam generating system by 
keeping boiler pressure balanced, 
maintaining uniform line pressure, 
conserving power and reducing 
maintenance of boiler safety valves. 

It works by automatically re- 
lieving excess boiler pressure. An 
electrical controller on the valve is 
set for a pre-determined pressure 
and is connected to the drum or 
superheater outlet header of a 
boiler. An increase in boiler pres- 
sure completes an electrical contact 
in the controller which opens the 
valve. Pressure then returns to 
normal. 

The magnetic relays used in the 
control unit which actuates this re- 
lief valve must give trouble-free 
performance with practically no at- 
tention. While they may be called 
into action frequently or only once 
or twice a year, it is extremely im- 
portant that they function perfectly 
when needed. Such trigger-sharp 
sensitivity after extended inopera- 


The Consolidated Electromatic Relief Valve 
made by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., is shown here on the super- 
heater header of a Joiler in a large public 
utility plant. 


Efficiency 
expert 
blows off 

steam! 


tive periods is a very exacting and 
unusual requirement for any relay. 
Ward Leonard relays handle this 
assignment with the utmost de- 
pendability and accuracy. 
Whether your product is heavy- 
duty industrial equipment like this 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Con- 
solidated Electromatic Relief Valve 
or a delicate electronic apparatus, 
reliable electrical controls are essen- 
tial. Ward Leonard engineers will 
be glad to help you select the right 
ones. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
68 South St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RR esulO- EE ryccoed Cortiols Since 1892 





all levels down to the department heads. 

Death and retirement accounted for 
56% of the separations—both prewar 
and postwar. Other reasons given to 
researchers by 422 executives admittedly 
on the prowl for new jobs included 
these: (1) wanted bigger jobs; (2) 
greater Opportunity; (3) mor 
(4) disagreed with compan 
(5) got fired; (6) needed a 
activity. 

Beside its help in company plan- 
ning the survey has a use for the indi 
vidual executive. By running down the 
list, the management man who thinks 
he needs a change can pick out an in- 
dustry with a high turnover rate where 
he’ll be pretty certain of having an op 
portunity for promotion. Of course, he 
runs the risk of getting in a rat race. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton look at the 
results as a clear indication that the 
problem of keeping executives happy is 
tougher today than ever befor 

Although a scattering of 
show lower separation rat 
majority show steep increases. In gen- 
eral, separations seem to have jumped 
much more sharply in the durable goods 
industries than in nondurab! 

Rate of additions also shows a dra- 
matic rise, but this doesn’t reflect turn- 
over alone. Most industries have been 
compelled to build up their executive 
forces in the postwar period. With this 
kind of expansion going on, it’s not 
surprising that all except three indus- 
tries show a big rise in the rate of addi- 
tions. 


money; 
policy; 
hange in 


industries 
now, the 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





A survey made for the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization shows that its mem- 
bers, with salaries averagin 25,000 a 
year, put aside on the average $5,000 
annually, including insurance premiums 
and other savings. 

e 
Malcolm G. Jones, a former du Pont 
executive, has taken over the presidency 
of Robbins Mills, Inc.—weavers and 
dyers of synthetic textiles. He was with 
du Pont for 24 years, winding up as di- 
rector of sales of svnthetic fibers. 

7 
Stockholders have approved General 
Electric’s restricted stock option plan, 
which provides that 700 to 1,200 
selected GE. personnel ma offered 
options to purchase 1,400,000 shares 
of the company’s common stock at 
100% market value on the date the 
option is granted. 

* 
The industrial management society will 
hold its first annual seminar May 7-8 in 
Chicago. Subject will be wage incen- 
tives, production control, and job 
evaluation. 
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Beautiful for Executive Offices 


...Practical for ALL offices 





Ask the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


to fill you in on these facts: 


EXECUTIVE SETTINGS GENERAL OFFICE ADVANTAGES 


@ Steelcase gives you “years ahead” styling @ Steelcase engineering eases work flow—in- 
creases Output as much as 35% 
@ Steelcase gives you a choice of many har- 


monizing color combinations e More filing capacity in less space—more 


employees seated per square foot 


@ Steelcase comfort adds warmth and person- — jnterchangeable desk tops, drawers and ped- E> so 


ality to your office estals make office planning flexible premarin 


‘ , : os . the classified 
Leading national organizations are standardizing on Steelcase for both executive porntene: mec 


and general offices. Ask your dealer . . . today! phone directory 


— i a a oe 


For new ideas in office planning, write tor “Tooling Up Your Office” Business Equipment 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Of course there's been progress 


: 


Time was when hydraulic presses were relatively slow and required con- 


siderable maintenance. It’s a far different story today. Now you can 


have almost any speed you specify and maintenance is reduced largely 


to routine servicing. Couple these improvements in speed and depend- 


ability with the unique advantages inherent in the hydraulic application 


of force. Then you will realize why there is so much headline news 


about hydraulic presses today.,.why so many of them are being applied 


to such a wide-variety of work in so many different types of plants. 





LAKE ERIE 


tNGINEERING CORP 








BUFFALO.NY USA 


TYPICAL OF THE continual progress 
in hydraulic press design is this non- 
ferrous extrusion press recently an- 
nounced by Lake Erie. Seven major 
improvements in its basic arrange- 
ment and construction enable ex- 
truders to enjoy production rates 


never before attainable. 
LAKE ERIE ® 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ CuicaGo ¢ Detroit and PrrrssurGH 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led. 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and specia! designs— 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing—Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Moatrix Forming—Briquetting—Baling—Special Purpose. 
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(Amerada, Houston Oil, S ird Oil, 
Sunray Oil and Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil)—which at its postwar high showed 
a gain of 175.9% over Jan 1950— 
still stands, 124.5% abe pening 
1950 level. ; 
e Integrated—S&P’s ind 
oil companies—those — that produce 
crude oil‘and refine and distribute 
its products—showed a p 

113.7% above January, 195 nd today 
is still up 84.4% over th rly 1950 
position. (Integrated compat in the 
index include Atlantic Refining, Con 
tinental Oil, Gulf Oil, Phillips Pe 
troleum, Shell Oil, Sinclair Oil, Socony 
Vacuum, Standard Oil (¢ Stand 
ard Oil (Ind.), Standard O N. J.), 
Texas Co.. Tide Water Associated and 
Union Oil of Calif 

On the other hand, S&P 
420 industrial stocks at it 
was onlv950.4% 
1950 level, and now stand 
above the 1950 figure 
¢ Long-Term Trend—T'hv 
is still expanding to keep ahead of its 
long-term growth trend 1 though 
some in the trade may have a few 
qualms about intermediat ts for 
demand). 

Refining capacity at tl tart of 
1953 was 7.750.000 bbl. dail iround 
10% above refinerv runs. An excess of 
capacity is held desirable by the indu 
try as a rule. 

An increase in refining facilities is 
now under wavy, and new plants under 
construction will expand capacity to 
8,156,000 bbl. daily by the end of 
1953. Even this added plant is not 
unfavorable to the earnings outlook, 
however, for new modern plants reduce 
the refinery spread between the cost of 
crude oil and sales value of products. 
Refinery spreads last vear dropped about 
13¢ a bbl.; at the start of 1953 they 
were about $1 a bbl. A further decrease 
is possible this vear—a factor that is 
important when labor rates and other 
costs may rise. 
¢ Capacity—In crude production, the 
excess of capacity over demand doubled 
in the past vear to about 1-million bbl. 
daily. The excess crude capacity, how- 
ever, is still less than 15 vf daily de- 
mand, compared with 3 back in 
“normal” 1939 

Barring a slump in gener 
net carnings of most major 
in both the integrated and crude pro- 
duction groups for 1953 should run 
close to 1952 levels. Dividend rates 
should, under the same conditions, be 
maintained. 

The confirmed bulls on the oils are 
prepared to ride out a st if onc 
should come. They feel that long-term 
growth will recompense them even if a 
business dip sometime in 1953 or 1954 
should pinch earnings and dividends 
for a time. 
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The All-Electric Adiestuble-Gpeed Drive 


3/44 to 3HP 


STYLE E 





Get the Facts! 


Ask for Bulletin 
D-2102. It de- 
scribes and illus- 
trates features, 
applications, com- 
ponents and opera- 
tion; dimensions 
and characteristics 
are also included. 











de esigned to supersede mechanical 
: gear boxes, clutches 
and variable-pitch 

cone pulleys 











SAVES YOU MONEY 10 WAYS! 


@ Boosts output @ Reduces "down time” 


@ Cuts down rejects @ Simplifies machine design 
@ Saves space @ Reduces operator fatigue 
@ Increases safety @ Cuts changeover time 


@ Handles more jobs @ Operates from a-c. vw 





e E L A 7 | ¢C E. ENGINEERING Co. 
oo ~ ‘ Bt ; ij ae | ha 
et aa 2 ‘ ‘ seh 
: > rg. ‘ 
eof g 7 sade ise 





)) 
ep BENCH 
C\ Scale 


PORTABLE 
SCALE 


MOTOR 
TRUCK 


HOPPER 
wht) SCALE 
be 


Every time . . . on your scales material becomes money. Put modern 
Toledos on guard duty throughout your plant to control costs . . . con- 
trol processes... and control product quality. Be sure you have the right 
scales at the right places . . . basic tools for measuring and gauging 
production, determining materials costs, fixing inventories, maintain- 
ing quality and uniformity, and eliminating waste. Check your needs 
now. Complete selection of models and capacities. Send for new 1953 


edition catalog. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





Reprieving FNMA 


House drops bill ordering 
it to stop buying mortgages 
and to sell off $1-billion from 
its portfolios. 


The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee this weck brandished the economy 
ax at Fanny Mae—the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., which makes a secon 
dary market in government-insured 
mortgages. But the ax never fell. Op 
position to putting Fanny Mae out of 
business was so strong that the bill 
was dropped before a showdown came. 

I'he committee bill called for ending 

all Fanny Mae mortgage purchiases 
after June 30. Also it directed the ad 
ministrator to sell $1-billion of the $2.5 
billion of mortgages in its portfolio thi 
year, even if it meant dumping: them 
at a discount. 
e Reaction—T’his was too strong ev 
for conservative Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R 
Mich), chairman of the House Bankin 
Committee. Wolcott said hi ng col 
struction would be threat lif Fann 
Mae were removed as a s« mort 
gage market. 

Before the committec reache 
the House floor Wolcott t int 
action. He and Housing | Hom 
Finance Administrator Albert Col 
came up with a new polic: ned to 
head off the committe Osal 

The new policy would call for Fanm 
Mac to sell as many mort is the 
market can safely absorb t th 
same time to continuc r nev 
mortgages. The administrat ould re 
tain discretion to sell mort it 
discount, after conferrin th the 
Treasury. This was enough to head off 
the committee proposal. R John 
Phillips (R-Calif.), chairm f the in 
dependent offices appropriations sub 
committee, offered an am nt, kill 
ing the Fannv Mae proposal. It was 
adopted by a voice vote 
e Windfall—The Phillip dment 
got in just ahead of a similar one from 
Rep. Sidnev Yates, Chicago Democrat 
Yates charged that if Panny Mae had 
to dump $1-billion worth irtgage 


Loy 


on the market within a \ t would 
provide a windfall for the large financial 
institutions, many of which had sold 
the same mortgages to Fan Mae at 
par 

Wolcott agreed, and sai: felt that 
$250-million was as much rtgage 
the market could absorb 
said that by other actio uch as 
amortization payments inceling of 
unused authority for nondef ictivi 
ties, Fanny Mae inight be le to re- 
turn to the Treasury close to the $1-bil- 
lion sought by the committ 
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CHEMICAL ae helps improve living standards. Monsanto 
Chemical is one of the prominent companies with a continuing 
research program. Monsanto is also one of the companies 
Esasco has been privileged to serve with engineering and 
market study services. 


MANY DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES SOLVE 
INSIDE PROBLEMS WITH OUTSIDE HELP 


Modern industrial expansion often creates special situ- 
ations that demand special services. That’s where 
Exasco is able to assist many kinds of businesses and 
industries across the nation and around the world. 
Exsasco keeps its services in step with the times. They 
are geared to meet the exacting requirements of today’s 
new processes, new technologies, new horizons. Such 
knowledge is a must in serving industries like those 
shown on this page. 


if your business faces a special problem, the services 
Exasco offers may well be your answer. Our booklet, 
**The Inside Story of Outside Help,” describes these 
services. May we send you a copy? Just write or een 


Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GAS pipeline of the East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. under 
construction. This pipeline, now in operation, carries natural 
gas from Greenbrier, Tenn., to the Atomic Energy Plant at 
Oak Ridge. Esasco was engaged to handle the entire project 
from preliminary planning to “in service” operation. 


os 


OIL companies know how much damage and waste 
can be caused by corrosion to pipelines and equip- 
ment. Espasco has served Trans-Northern Pipe Line 
Company of Canada threugh corrosion surveys and 
application of various methods of corrosion control. 


20 NS BRS Px 


PULP & PAPER industry pres has resulted in wide 
expansion of production facilities. Rayonier Incor- 
porated, a leader in the industry, engaged Esasco 
to design and construct its $25,000,000 chemical 
cellulose mill in Jesup, Georgia. 


STEEL: plant under construction at Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. The design and construction is being handled 
by Esasco for the Green River Steel Corporation. 
This plant is scheduled for completion this year. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appraisal Budget > Business Studies - Consulting Engineering * Design & 

Construction + Financial + Industrial Relations + Inspection & Expediting 

insurance. Pensions and Safety + Purchasing* Rates & Pricing « Research 

Sales & Public Relations - Space Planning * Systems & Methods ~ Taxes 
Traffic * Washington Office 








quired, 


emergency” 


able. Salary open. 








DIRECTOR OF MARKET RESEARCH 


Leading eastern electronics manufacturer has an 
excellent opening for a young man to head up 
market research. Applicant should be between 
30 and 35 and have some market research expe- 
rience in technical products for industry. An 
engineering degree is preferable but not re- 


The company’s current defense developments 
have opened up numerous markets for its “post- 
products in the industrial field. 
Ample benefits and desirable housing are avail- 


WRITE TO 


P7690 Business Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








AY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge-—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today, 
KALAMAZOG LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 














YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
(ocan\ CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 











Finest 
Quolity 








RONNINGEN 
FLUID F'LTER 


1. Quick Coupling. 

Off-on in 60 seconds. 

No tools 

2. Non Short Cir- 
cuiting 


Ends seated impos- 
sible for particies to 
sneak around the ends. 


3. Quick Blow-Off. 





Write for free 
Bulletin 11528 


| RONNINGEN MFG. CO., Vicksburg, Michigan 








LOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green Engrover—proven by 
the experience of tool and die, 
electronic, machine, radio elec- 
trical and instrument manufacturers 
Folder upon request 


GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


PLATES 364 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 








PANELS 








a Great Savings on 
MONROE 


Electric Calculators 
e noes» KA 160 
ne Year Guaran 
tee. Reconditioned $69°° 
Marchant = Frider 
Monroe Calculators. 
Printing Calculators and Comptometers 


Bargains in BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINES “js 


Reconditioned—One Year guarantee— 
Heavy Duty—Full keyboard—7 column $39°° 
capacity—Visible dials 

The Supermarket for Figuring Machines 
| 10 Day Money Back Guarantee | 


AAA Adding Machine Co. 
\_ 438 W. 38 St, NYC 18. Lo 5-6983_/ 




















LOCKHEED VENTURA 
Pv-1 


Finest Corporation Airplane Available Fully con 
verted; Deluxe interior; Very latest juipment 
including A-12 Auto Pilot with Automatic ap 
proach; ten passenger capacity; cruising spe 
260 MPH; 2,000-mile range In use by Midw 
Manufacturer. Available immediately, No Bro 
Address inquiries to: 
FS-7746, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


ed 
est 
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In the Red Again 


Kaiser-Frazer reports a 
deficit for 1952, but it hopes 
merger with Willys will put it 
in the black at last. 


The red-ink-spattered ledgers of 
Kaiser-t'razer Corp. showed still an 
other deficit in 1952, the last year be 
fore the upcoming merger of Willys- 
Overland Motors business with K-F’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, Kaiser Mfg. 
Co. 

Like almost everyone else in Detroit, 
K-F was called on to handle a lot of 
defense orders last year. And that end 
of the business, president Edgar F. 
Kaiser was able to report to stockhold- 
ers last week, proved profitabl 

Earnings on its defense orders, how- 
ever, fell far short of offsetting a hefty 
loss, for the fourth straight vear, in the 
company’s primary busin making 
automobiles. As a result, total opera 
tions for 1952 produced a $4.7-million 
deficit. 
¢ Disheartening—It’s — tru 
vear’s net deficit seems small 
those immediately preceding it. 

Once more they saw their equity in- 
terest in the business contract sharph 
At the end of 1952, there remained in 
the till only about $5.5-million of the 
$56.8-million ponied up just cight vears 
ago to finance the company’s entrance 
into auto manufacturing 
e A New Trend—The report showed a 
few bright spots. “During the last half 
of 1952,” Kaiser noted msolidated 
operations were conducted at a profit,” 
even though the profit was “insufficient 
to offset losses incurred in the first six 
months.” 

Despite the favorable trend in_ the 
last six months of 1952, however, the 
1953 first quarter saw K-] 
back in their old rut. ‘Tl 
net loss was about $3.1-million 
¢ Hopeful—The company docs not be 
lieve, though, that thi rs first 
quarter results are necessarily “indica 
tive of the operations of the succeeding 
quarters.” K-F’ bases its optimistic out 
look on the merger expected this week 
of the manufacturing facilities of 
Willvs-Overland and Kai Mfg. Co 

Kaiser could well be tht. In the 
same period when K-F lost over $51 
million of its $56.8-millio f original 
capital, the properties it ibout to 
acquire racked up earnings around 
$28.6-million. 
eIn Debt—TI'wo aspect f the deal 
should be kept in mind, however: (1) 
The properties are going to cost K-F 
$62.4-million, and (2) to swing the deal 
some $72-million of new-money bor 
rowings has been necessar\ 


that last 


ilongside 


operations 
timated 
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New Ribbed-Embossed Siding. 
Specified for GE's vast new Appliance 
Park at Baechel, Ky. (one unit shown 
above). This siding combines modern 
architectural beauty with all the advan- 
tages of aluminum. Rustproof, corrosion- 
resistant, strong, light, heat-reflective 
and low in applied cost. Stipple-em- 
bossed finish. Sheets cover 32”. 19 
lengths from 5’ to 13°10”. Metal thick- 
ness .032”. 


Industrial Corrugated Roofing and 
Siding. Smooth finish .032” with extra 
deep corrugations for greater strength. 
Width coverage 32”. 12 lengths from 
5’ to 12’. 





Military demands for aluminum 
reduce supply, but Reynolds is 
rapidly expanding production. Rated 
-orders receive priority handling. 











For full data on these products call the 
nearest Reynolds office, listed under 
“Building Materials” in classified phone 
books of principal cities. Or write Reynolds 
Metals Company, Building Products Divi- 
sion, 2021-So. Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 
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 lasets as of 
{tn Millions of Dollers) 


$3,286 
2,035 
1,323 
1,769 
2,037 


925 
723 
1,631 
1,698 
661 


736 
523 
733 
692 
392 


657 
1,116 
1,023 

625 

324 


1,101 
1,110 
217 
717 
375 


402 
337 
1 


% Growth 
since 1939 


226.7 
148.1 
202.4 
68.9 
23.0 


117.4 
173.6 
19.9 
15.1 
162.6 


135.2 
211.2 
119.6 
128.9 
303.1 


123.6 
31.1 
42.8 

125.9 

320.4 


18.8 
16.7 
450.7 
56.8 
| 94.9 


171.4 
238.1 


% Growth 
since 1939 


448.2 
265.9 
333.7 
242.7 
246.5 


375.2 
562.6 
372.9 
242.5 
205.5 


308.7 
324.6 
439.5 
362.8 
214.7 


451.6 
313.7 
730.9 
350.9 
360.9 


238.6 
469.0 
128.4 
282.6 
306.9 
332.9 
138.7 
470.2 
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Reynolds Aluminum Acoustical Ceiling being installed in Naval Ordnance Plant, Pomona, Cal., op- 
erated by the Pomona Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation to build guided missiles. 


REYNOLDS time ALUMINUM 


Reyes 


ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


Effective noise reduction, with the increased efficiency and safety it promotes, 
Ww ht swi larg anse... offices s, hospit 

i At tian it titel nein wien: can nov be brought swiftly to any large expanse offices, schools, hospitals, 

industrial production and office areas! Done with minimum work in- 


saving installation. 
High Sound Absorption. Up to .90 and terruption...at amazingly low cost...the end result is the maximum in 


high ot olf frequencies. distinctively modern appearance and exceptional performance 
pare pag weeny ae The secret lies in large perforated panels of Reynolds Aluminum, attrac- 
tively formed and finished. ..simply laid in place with sound-absorbent back- 


low Maintenance. Rustproof, non-stain- : 2 é : 
ing ponels removable for cleaning. ing (see diagram), and just as simply taken down for access to space above. 


Fire Resistant. Both aluminum and sound- Though military needs limit general supply, millions of square feet have 
CHES Tae oe ee already been installed and millions more are now being specified by leading 
High Thermal Insulation. Greatly re- . ‘ . a 

architects, Write for literature and name of nearest Franchised Applicator. 


duces summer cooling and winter heat- 
ing costs. Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Low Weight. Completed ceiling weighs 
less than one-half pound per square foot, 
Modern Design. Eye-pleasing corruga- 
tions in straight-line or pattern effects. 
Adaptability to any air-conditioning, 
including plenum chamber above panels, 
































Who goes to bat for lumber? 


Read how banks help lumber 
mills and manufacturers meet 
America’s needs 


Ir TAKES ABouT 60 years for a hickory seedling 
to get into a World Series game 

But there’s more to it than time 

To turn timber into baseball bats (or any other 
wood products you can name) you need plenty 
of industrial gumption, a lot of lumbering know- 
how and. . . money 

U.S. lumbermen, big and small, rate 100% on 
the first two. But, like most other businessmen 
they talk to bankers about money. Here's what 
the bankers do. 

Bank loans start right on the timber lot. They 
help lumbermen harvest the trees, grade them, 
and log them out. Bank loans supply ready cash 
to convert timber into lumber and transport it 
from sawmill to stockpile. 

Bank loans augment working capital for re 
search that creates new products, makes lighter, 
stronger plywoods, devises cheaper, faster pro 
duction methods, And . . . at the retail level 
bank loans help focal lumber dealers stock thei 
racks with the 100 and | varieties of beam, 
board, molding and trim you need for house 
building or home repair. 

“And why,” you might well ask, “do banks do 
so much for the lumber business?” 

Primarily, because it’s banking’s job to put 
money to work. In the words of one well-known 
banker: 

“There are deposits of $172,000,000,000 in 
the commercial banks of the United States. A 
large percentage of this money is already serv- 
ing American business and more is available. 

“That means a lot of money competing to sup 
port the energy and inventiveness of America. 

“The push of this money makes opportunity, 
makes jobs, and so helps make America. 

“It is guided into profitable employment ey 
ery day by the brains, judgment and experience 
of bankers. 

“It is used continually to advance the pros 
perity of the country.” 

In a nutshell, that is why ... banks go to bat 
for lumber. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the part it is 
playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





FINANCE BRIEFS 


Deposits in mutual savings banks in the 
first quarter of 1953 climbed to a new 
peak of $23.1-billion, a rise of $506-mil- 
lion for the period, contrasted with a 
gain of $418-million in the first thre« 
months of 1952, says Robert M. Cath- 
arine, president of the National Assn. 
of Mutual Savings Banks. Depositors 
withdrew 7% more in the first quarter 
than in the like period last year, but 
deposited 11% more. 
* 

Bangor & Aroostook RR directors will 
weigh a common dividend payment at 
their mecting next month, according to 
Curtis M. Hutchins, president. The 
last payment was $1 a share in De 
cember, 1959. Poor prices h lowed 
potato shipments, but the road thinks 
it will haul around 38,000 cars ef spuds 
this season, or 4,000 more than in 


1952. 


@ 
A two-for-one split of th mmon 
shares of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
textile processing concern, has been ap 
proved by stockholders. 

@ 
New York state has set up niform 
accounting system that must be ad 
hered to by life insurance companies in 
their reports—the first state to take such 
a step. Fire and casualty insurance 
companies have been required by New 
York to file uniform reports since 1947 

* 
The Swiss. Mobiliar Insurance Society 
of Berne, Switzerland, has purchased 
one-third of the capital stock of Penn 
Liberty Insurance Co. Penn-Liberty 
was bought last December bv Helvetia 
Swiss Fire Insurance Co. and the New 
Insurance & Reinsurance Co., both of 
Switzerland. With Swi Mobiliar, 
thev plan to develop Penn-Liberty as a 
multiple line company on a nationwid 
basis. 





° 

Big trucks in New York now are paving 

truck mileage rates that rise with siz« 

: of the vehicle. Prior to last month. all 

trucks over 62,000 Ib. gro weight 

|= ty BD) paid a 2.4¢-a-mile maximum rate 
Now a1 sliding scale hikes the levy to 

as much as 3.5¢ a mile on trucks of 

74,001 to 76,000 Ib.. with an addition 

of two-tenths of one cent for each 


/ : iad 
y é extra ton or fraction of a ton bevond 
76.000 Ib. 
‘ 3 


State governments spent $15.8-billion 
last vear, savs the Census Bureau. Stat 
disbursed $1.4-billion for unemploy 
OC 6 4 Year ment compensation, employ retire 
22 ment, etc. Biggest single item, how 
ever, was almost $13.7-billion for “‘gen 


Crm, eral expenditures,” up 5.6% over the 


preceding year. 
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Handle this with care! 


It helps you if you use it right. Look familiar? 
If not, it’s because “close-ups” make it easy to 
overlook the obvious. The principle also applies to 
shipping methods. 

For example, you may be so close to shipping 
practices that you overlook this money-saving 
feature of Railway Express — oversize cartons 
accepted. By using Railway Express and putting 
lots of merchandise into one big carton you save 
on costs like these — extra containers, packing 
and labeling, insurance, pickup and delivery. 

Still guessing about the photo above? The 
answer is simple when you see it complete. It’s an 
ordinary electric plug. 


use the complete shipping service... 


Give your shipping budget quick relief. Get a 
complete picture ef shipping methods. Compare 
your company’s present practices with the com 
plete, pickup-through-delivery service provided by 
Railway Express. 

Learn about the many cost-cutting, trouble 
saving benefits you get from this nationwide ship- 
ping service. Ask your local Expressman how 
benefits like no 50-100 lb. minimum charges and 
lower costs for aggregate weights help you save 


After you check and compare you'll find you 
get more service for your money 
from swift, safe, sure Railway 


Express. 
mi LW4 
Fe ines 4 


Waa CG 


No size or weight limit @ Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns @ Liberal valuation allowance @ Receipt at both ends © Ship collect, 
prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.O.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 





(Advertisement) 


Coated Fabries 


... keep in step with the 
electrical industry’s insulation 
needs, and move into new 
fields too. 


Way back when the century was 
young, cambric cloth was being 
dipped into mixtures of linseed and 
China wood oils at the three-man 
plant of Irvington Varnish & Insula- 
tor Company, to make insulating 
tapes for the young (but up-and- 
coming) electrical industry. 

Many new insulating base fabrics 
have come into use since then: can- 
vas, paper, silk, rayon, nylon, Fiber- 
glas.© Many new materials have 
also been developed to coat and im- 
pregnate these base materials to 
give them not only high electrical 
insulating properties, but also such 
characteristics as ability to operate 
continuously at high temperatures, 
ability to withstand out-door weath- 


ering and resistance to corrosive 


atmospheres. Silicone resins, sili- 
cone rubber and Teflon® are among 
these coating and impregnating ma- 
terials currently being used in the 
production of Irvington varnished 
insulations. 

Trend to smaller electrical equip- 
ment has been an important factor 
in the need for the development of 
many of these new types of insula- 
tion—-a need which has been antici- 
pated by Irvington research. By run- 
ning the conductors at higher tem- 
peratures, electrical desiqners can 
save space, weight and cost in 
motors, generators and transform- 
ers—provided the insulation can 
stand the gaff. Irvington varnished 
insulating materials include types 
that withstand continuous operation 
at temperatures up to 356° F. 
Chemical inertness is another fea- 
ture of these newer types of Irving- 
ton coated fabrics. In addition to 
lengthening the service life of elec- 
trical equipment operating in corro- 
sive atmospheres, this feature has 
opened the way for applications of 
these fabrics in the chemical indus- 
try. 

A folder entitled ‘This is Irvington” 
gives a brief summary of Irving- 
ton’s coated materials and other 
products. We'll be glad to send you 
a copy—-and to supply technical 
data sheets to your engineering and 
purchasing departments on any 
products that may be of interest in 
your business. Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator Company, 26 Argyle 
Terrace, Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
F ihergias is a trade-mark of Owens puree Fiberglas 


Corp.; Teflon is a trade-mark of duPont de 
“Nemours & Company, tne. 
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Money Gets Still Tighter 


Interest rates all along the line are getting stiffer 
and stiffer—making many a businessman wonder how he 
will finance new expansion. 


For the first time in 20 years, bor- 
rowers are learning what a tight money 
market feels like. 

The squeeze on credit shows up most 
clearly in the rates the federal ‘Treasury 
has to pay, but government financing 
is the cornerstone of the money market; 
when terms for U.S. borrowing stiffen, 
it’s not long before the effect is felt 
all along the line. And so corporations 
and municipalities, too, are finding it 
more expensive to borrow, both for 
short and long term. 

As the chart above shows, th« 
ury has been paving a higher and higher 
rate for the money it raises on its 
weekly ‘Treasury bills. ‘Vhe average in- 
terest rate on 91-dav bills, on a bank 
discount basis, rose last week to 2.32%, 
the highest since Mar. 6, 1933—a time 
when a depression was on, all the banks 
were closed, and borrowing was really 
tough. 
¢ Other Factors—This weck’s bills were 
sold at a rate of 2.24%, slightlv under 
the previous offering, but there were 
other indications that borrowing costs 
were still stiffening: 

Directly affecting corporation money 
costs, banks in New York, Philadelphia, 


I 'reas- 


and Chicago have raised the “prime” 
rate cn commercial loans from 3% to 
34%, the first boost since Dec. 19, 
1951. 

The rise was attributed to a tightness 
of funds, despite the fact that demand 
for business loans usually tapers about 
this time of year. Failure of borrowings 
from banks to decline much this spring 
was the result of (1) higher than usual 
inventories, (2) increased operating 
costs, (3) the fact that man corpora 
tions’ plant expansion programs are 
still under way, and (4) larger needs for 
payment of federal corporation income 
taxcs. ar 
Call money on corporat: 
last week was boosted by New 
banks from 3% to 34% 
¢ Governments Drop—In_ tly 
ment bond market, the new 
30-vear 34s, offered only last 
dipped below par, and Victor 
of 1967-72 declined to 92 
Monday, a new low since issuance in 
1945. — 

In New York Stock Exchange trad- 
ing, corporate bonds shaded lower, 
along with some preferred stocks of in- 
vestment grade. In many instances, new 


ecurities 


York 


govern 
lreasury 
month, 
loan 24s 
of par 
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PEA-SIZE PRODIGY... 


If you’ve ever looked inside a radio or TV set, you’ve seen a complex cluster of 
electron tubes. 

Now, science is well on the way toward simplifying such equipment by using transistors 
made with germanium and other elements whose semi-conducting properties are well 
suited for use in place of, and in conjunction with, electron tubes. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING?... 


Transistors are tiny—unimpressive. Yet electronic engineers have devoted years of 
study to this mechanically-simple, shock-resistant, long-lasting electronic device. And, 
when the factors of cost, quality and other basic limitations have been overcome, 
transistors may well revolutionize the production of TV sets, guided missiles and a 
host of other electronic devices. 


WHAT IS THE IMPETUS?... 


Back of science’s unceasing search for new products and processes is the insatiable 
desire of industry to improve the acceptability of its products. It is this driving force, 
coupled with the teamwork of men with specialized skills and knowledge, that 
distinguishes the American free enterprise system. 


And lighting the way toward the brighter future is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing 
and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press .. . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the 
specialized work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture 
better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications 
System. 

As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, 
interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 

We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, subscribe to—pay 
for— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 
advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of 
increased efficiency and lower production costs. 


... for the editoria! pages tell ‘“‘how’’ and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. , 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. oeaate din 
ARP , : M-GRAW HILL 
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ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Build With Acetate, Plastic Year After Year 


Telephone handsets with clear-through TV Antennae. Tough Celanese acetate Coil Housings. Many electrical products 
- color, high impact strength, and free of molds perfectly around metal inserts . . . molded of flame-resistant Celanese acetate 
objectionable odor are made of acetate. provides a permanent smooth surface. have UL approval. 





> eed eS 5 
Ba HAR Sy rt ; 


Lightning Arrestors. High dielectric Coil Spools. The non-corrosive qualities of 
strength, high arc resistance and durability Celanese acetate make it particularly suit- touch and light in weight, Celanese ace- 
are characteristics of Celanese acetate. able for insulation purposes. tate gives color beauty to home appliances 


When Sangamo (upper right) has made over Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 
14 million coil housings of Celanese* acetate Division, Dept. 129-E, 290 Ferry Street, 
... when A. C.'Gilbert has housed its food Newark 5, New Jersey. 

mixers in tough acetate plastic for more than 
5 years... when permanent color telephone 
bases are made of acetate . . . it helps to ex- 
plain why more and more electrical and 
appliance manufacturers are including acetate 
in their product planning. 


Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & 
Cellulose Company, Ltd., Montreal and 
Toronto. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off~ 


If you are designing a new electrical product 
or reviewing a standard appliance, call in your 
Celanese representative. There is a Celanese 
acetate formulation that can consistently de- 
liver the combination of properties your TOUGH ACETATE PLASTICS 


product must have. 








TAP THIS SOURCE OF NEW PROFIT 


issues have declined sharply after offer- 
ing. Pacific: ‘Telephone & ‘lclegraph 
34s of 79, offered several montis back 
at 102.18% of par, are today selling 
in the 93-94 ranges. 

Higher borrowing costs for munici- 
palitics loomed as interest rates  stiff- 
ened across the board. Yields on a 


representative group of 20 municipal 


bonds, compiled by the Daily Bond 
Buyer, have advanced from 2.04% to 
2.64% since last November. 


The new $75-million Maine Turn- 
pike 35-year tax-exempt revenue bonds 
went to market this weck with a 4% 
rate, and offered at par, icld basis 
considerably more liberal than the mu 
nicipal market has evidenced for years 
back. 

Meantime, many a busin 
and municipal council, sitting on new 
financing plans, are wondering what 
borrowing costs will be when the dust 
from the rise in interest rates settles. 


concern 


The Shares an Insurance Company Picked 


What kind of industrial common 
stocks do life insurance companies buy 
for investment? One clue appears m 
the list of holdings of New York Life 
Insurance Co., which has taken more 
interest in commons than most of the 
other insurance companies. 

At the beginning of this year, New 
York Life had $28-million invested in 
common shares (rails, utilities, and in- 
dustrials) compared with some $13- 


million at the start of 1952. (The New 
York law limits life invest 
ment in equities to, roughly, 3% of 
total assets.) 

Of common shares held, New 
Life investments in industrials 
gated almost $19-million ompared 
with $8.5-million at the beginning of 
1952. 

In shares, the holdings this year and 
last are as follows: 


COM palh' 


York 


iggre 


The annual savings in insurance 
premiums after you install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers often pay for 
the system in 4 to 8 years. There- 
after, the saving accrues to you. Ask 
our nearby office how much GLOBE 
protection can save you, 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Number of Shares 

Start of 1953 Start of 1952 
7,200 1,000 
6,000 1,900 
20,000 2,000 
4,000 
6,000 


Company 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ... 
American Can 
American Cyanamid 


American Home Products 5,000 


— 


Atlantic Refining 5,000 





STOP RUST? 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 





AMERICAN HOT DIP 


VANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 





Borden Co. ee 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Chrysler Corp. 


C.1.T. Financial Corp. 
Commercial Credit Corp. 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil 

Deere & Co. .. 


Du Pont (E. |.) de Nemours 
General Electric : 
General Foods 

General Motors 

Gulf Oil 


Hercules Powder . 
Inland Steel 
International Harvester . 
Johns-Manville 


Kroger Co. a 
National Cash Register 
National Dairy Products 
National Lead 

National Steel 


Ohio Oil Ms Fy 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Penney (J. C.) Co 
Philips Petroleum 
Royal Typewriter 


Sears, Roebuck 
Shell Oil 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Standard Oil (ind.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Texas Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
U. S. Gypsum 
Westinghouse Electric 


2,000 
4,000 
5,000 
2,000 


~ 
—NOW— Buumoowm 


2,000 


$8388 $8383 


— 


588 


S8888 geese | 


UNNUU 


12,000 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington still is betting on a Korean cease-fire, despite the slow 
| MAY3, 1959 “SS 


} The Communists have agreed, for the first time in writing, to the 
1% United Nations position on prisoners—no forcible repatriation. 


Now it’s a problem of getting agreement on two questions: 


° What neutral country is to supervise prisoners who refuse to go home? 
Now that the Reds have turned down Switzerland, it looks as if India will 
get the nod—assuming New Delhi will take on the job. 


A BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Where do the prisoners go while a neutral screens them? The Com- 

munists have talked of shipping them all off to the neutral country. But 
ay. the U. S. won’t agree to that. Maybe a compromise can be reached on an 
| SERVICE island off the Korean coast. 








































e 
Washington’s views on the chances of getting a real Korean settlement, 
let alone a general settlement in Asia, are something else again. 


The new Red drive in Indo-China has U. S. officials wondering whether 
| Peking plans to call it quits in Korea merely to free itself for adventures in 
| 





Southeast Asia. 


At best, it looks as if Peking intends to strengthen its hand before any 
| general Asian talks can begin. Perhaps it aims to force the French to 
|i. accept a deal in Indo-China—either a partition of the country or a joint 
Communist-Viet Nam government. 
wv 


As for Moscow’s peace offensive, it looks to U. S. officials more and 
more like a propaganda war. That goes especially for Pravda’s reply to 
} Eisenhower's peace program. 

But European diplomats still think that Moscow is on a new tack 
They read these things into the Pravda statement: 


¢ A clear indication that Soviet foreign policy will be ” more flexible 
than it was under Stalin. 


} e An effort to create a new diplomatic situation, in which negotiations 
| with the West are possible. 


e An offer to go along with an Austrian peace treaty in advance of 
general talks. 









U.S. policy suffered two setbacks in Western Europe last week. 


First the Bundesrat (Upper House) at Bonn turned down the European 
Defense Community until the top German court caa rule on it. That means 
no German ratification of EDC until after the August elections. 


Then came the Communist success in the French municipal elections. 
’ re: Despite a topside split in the French Communist Party, the Reds held their 
own in the big French cities. And they won their votes by ranting at the 
U. S., talking up Russia’s interest in peace. 


st 
The most popular indoor sport in Buenos Aires (and Washington) these 
days is guessing how much longer President Peron can last. 


Even Argentine workers, once the props of Peronism, are fed up with 
economic austerity and political bungling. The latest crisis—last month’s 


bombings and burnings, plus food shortages and spiraling prices—show the 
shakiness of the Peron position. 


The army is the most likely bet to take over power if Peron can’t hold 
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Dineen 


Giant air transports deliver freight faster...and cheaper, too! 


Air Freight gives a cushioned ride to delicate equipment, a fast, cool ride to perishables... 


and often the saving in crating alone pays the entire shipping cost! 


Ax 


Depend on (PAL 


Douglas transports can cut down your warehousing and D O0UG 9 S min 


insurance costs ...keep your capital liquid... speed ar = 


Consider how 300-mile-per-hour delivery by new 


distribution. Then check with your local airline for facts on First in Aviation 


shipping your product... facts that can give you an extra profit 


margin! Use Air Freight and save! Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

















This IDEA from Remington Rand... 
makes 6 dollars do the work of 


Here’s how the Graph-A-Matic signals used in a Remington 
Rand Kardex Visible System set up a line of profit control — 
help cut inventory investment 40% or more for users. 
Graph-A-Matic signal control cuts the amount of money 
tied up in inventory to a minimum . . . at the same time it 
protects against costly shortages. Attention is forced to 
stock needs requiring action. Costly overstocks are glar- 
ingly obvious. Items due for reorder are signalled for action. 
Controllable shortages are anticipated and prevented. All 
data about an item are centralized in a single Kardex pocket 
. +. posting is easy, reference is instantaneous. No wonder so 


LTT 
TUTE 


Hemington. Fland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


10 


many Kardex users report savings in executive and clerical 
time that pay for Kardex many times over — the first year! 

Kardex Visible Systems — whether for inventory, produc- 
tion, sales or some other vital control job ~ are but one 
example of how your Remington Rand representative can 
help you save time and cut costs. He has dozens of othe: 
ideas from which you can profit — new ideas that 
latest electronic methods... punched-card methods 
graphic methods... yes, and manual methods too 

See these ideas demonstrated at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center. 


use the 


photo 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF INVENTORY CONTROL 


Certified Report #774 shows how Boykin Too! & Supply 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga. cut inventory investment 40% 
means of Kardex Visible records — which also paid for 
themselves the first year in clerical savings alone. For your 
free copy of this report, call Remington Rand in your city 
or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1893, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


by 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (centinueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK the fort. Right now, Peron is wooing the soldiers frantically to keep them on 
MAY 2.9083 ™"* 

Meanwhile, the outlook for foreign investment in Argentina remains 
gloomy to most observers. But you hear some knowledgeable businessmen 
who wonder whether now isn’t the time to think seriously about Argentine 
investment. 

The long-term outlook is fairly promising, they say. Argentina has 
important resources and sensible people—and Peron’s successor will be 
better, not worse. 





“The most important international business conference since the war.” 
That’s the way some businessmen describe the May 18-23 meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in Vienna. 


The ICC plans to pitch right into the question of more liberal trade 
policies in the Western world. And you can be sure that U.S. tariff policy 
will be at the top of the list. 


In fact, the U.S. Council of the ICC fired an opening shot last week, in 
preparation for the Vienna meeting. It called on the U.S. Congress to pass 
a Trade Expansion Act of 1953 that would include a 20% to 30% cut in 
American tariffs. 


British trade union leaders have turned against state ownership of 
industry. 

The Trades Union Congress has just turned thumbs down on a national- 
ization plank that leftwing Laborites planned to put in Labor’s next election 
platform. For example, TUC rejected a proposal to nationalize chemicals. 


_ Labor now proposes only that the state buy a majority of stock in the 
aircraft and machine tool industries. 


The shift in the trade union attitude is due mainly to two things. On 
the one hand, workers in nationalized industries have found that the boss is 
still there, and he’s often a harder taskmaster than he was under private 
ownership. On the other, union leaders know now that too wide an exten- 
sion of state ownership would threaten traditional union rights by putting 
all big labor-management issues into the political arena. 


Meanwhile, the steelworkers union is quitely supporting management 
in returning Britain’s steel industry to private hands. 


What’s more, rightwing Labor politicians are ready to give up Labor’s 
threat to take over steel again, if the party comes back to power. 


This will make it easier to float private steel company stocks in, the 
London market. The first batch will be offered this summer. 


Canadian cousumers continue to lure outside investors. Now Brit/sh 
marketing men are preparing to enter Canada’s retail and mail-order 
business. Great Universal Stores, Ltd., England’s largest mail-order house, 
has just bought Montreal’s Woodhouse & Co. The Britons plan to develop 
Woodhouse’s 91 Canadian home furnishings stores, make them outlets for 
made-in-England goods. 


Plans include mail-order operations later. That will put the revamped 
Woodhouse into competition with the big Sears, Roebuck-Simpsons, Ltd., 
Canadian mail-order business (BW-Oct.11'52,p94). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 2, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








HOW PLASTICS ADD A NEVI 
DIMENSION 10 DESIGNING 


Moldability allows you a new 
freedom in your approach 
to product design 


If your products are fabricated or “machined,” 
chances are you’ve sometimes felt hampered in 
design by the limitations of fabricating tools. 
Tools which shape in a plane, for instance, or 
those revolving about a common center such as 
a lathe. 
But you may find, in a new report just issued 
by Monsanto, that you can break out of these 
design and production boundaries, give freer 
rein to your designers’ imaginations—and pro- 
duce units that are not only soundly engineered 
for better performance ... but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well, 
This new study of materials trends reviews 
the steady improvements in plastic raw materials 
and molding techniques in recent years. It also 
describes the “property” and performance ad- 
vantages of plastics (appearance, durability, 
chemical resistance, etc.) in terms of specific 
products. And it shows how “one-piece” produc- 
tion... with machining, finishing, and assembly 
operations eliminated or materially reduced... ‘Viewthader” Serccsape melded of 
zan help keep design, engineering, and produc- # Monsanto Resinox® phenolic plastic 
tion in better balance. i 
Here’s a thorough study of the part plastics | FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
ire playing today as basic engineering materials. ‘ 
If you'd like a copy, just use the handy coupon. Send for your materials-trend 
report today. 











MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass 


Please send me your new report on recent materials trends, 


MONSANTO ee aranke 


Company 








CHEMICALS © PLASTICS 


Address 





City, Zone, State 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND ee © #« @ 








Shadows Over ee ees : 


@ Six nations add steel to their common market for 


coal, iron ore, and scrap. 


@ But with tariff protection gone, producers show signs 


of seeking hidden cartels to fix prices. 


@ And the operators see a victory in coal and scrap 


deals accepted by the High Authority. 


This week, the six Schuman Plan 
nations opened up a common market 
for stecl, completing the process begun 
Feb. 10 with coal, ion ore, and serap. 

With this move the real testing time 
has come for the European coal-steel 
pool—whether it is to become just a 
shelter for prewar cartel practices or is 
te be mechanism to bring real com 
petition into the $6-billion-a-vear coal 
and steel business of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxcmbourg, 
and the Netherlands 
¢ Protection Ends— lhe situation boils 
down to this: The national and 
steel industrics of the six nations are 
no longer protected cither by tariffs and 
import quotas within the pool area or 
by discriminating freight But 
there are strong indications that coal 
and steel producers will now resort to 
price-fixing and market sharing as a 
substitute for the lost protection 

Since the Schuman Plan first 
launched it could be scen that, in prac 
tice, the pool would face two dangers: 

e Control by the and steel 
producers, who might turn it into a 
cartel. 

¢ Control by a bureaucratic pool 
management, which would hold back 
progress in the coal and stcel industries. 

So far there are no signs-that things 
are moving in the direction. 
That's largely due to the good sense of 
Jean Monnet, who runs. the Schuman 
Nan High Authority (BW —Feb.7'53, 
p103). But the first danger does look 
real—real enough to many ob 
servers wondering whether Monnet can 
prevent the pool from becoming a 
huge cartel. 
¢ Export Prices—These observers are 
bothered — by two 
fronts. On the one hand, the big stecl 
producers recently met secretly to fix 
export prices and, reportedly, to divide 
up markets. On the other, the High 
Authority has agreed to price arrange 
ments for scrap and coal, which the steel 
producers regard as victories 

Although the evidence is still sketchy, 


coal 


lines 


Was 


( oal 


Sct ond 


have 


developments on 


142 


it is pretty clear that the stecl makers 
have been working behind the scenes 
to ng up some kind of export cartel. 
About six weeks ago, repre sentatives of 
the French, Belgian, Luxembourg, and 
German steel industries got together in 
Paris. ‘They reached an agreement that 
was designed, on the surface at least, to 
end the practice of selling stecl in ex- 
port markets at lower prices than it 
sells for inside the six-nation pool. 

Just before the meeting, stecl was 
being exported for as low as $73 a ton 
(basis merchant steel bars f.o.b. Ant- 
werp), whereas the price inside Bel 
gium, the lowest among the pool coun- 
tries, was $85 a ton. The Paris mecting 
agreed that the minimum export price 
should be $84 a ton, then two weeks 
later boosted it to $86. ‘That is still 
well below the internal German price of 
$98 a ton. So the agreed export price 
can be expected to rise gradually to 
somewhere near that figure 
¢ Loose Basis—So far, Monnet and his 
colleagues on the High Authority aren't 
too worried about the open results of 
the Paris agreement. ‘Thev figure that 
the price argument is still a loose one. 
But thev are on the lookout for two 
developments that could undermine the 
pool. 

¢ Hirst, there’s the possibilitv that 
the steel producers will really give up 
any price competition outside the pool 
area 

¢ Then there’s the that a 
market sharing deal is in the making, 
one that would reach into the pool 
itself. In fact, reports have reached 
Luxembourg that the have 
agreed not to undersell the Germans in 
the German market. In return, so the 
reports go, the Germans have agreed to 
keep out of certain of Belgium's fa- 
vorite export markets, including north- 
ern France. 

Any market sharing arrangement of 
this kind would be an open violation of 
the Schuman Plan Treaty. It would 
mean that steel consumers inside the 
pool area would not be free to buy from 
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the cheapest supplier. In a situation 
like that, the High Authority has a clear 
mandate offend- 
ing producers. But first it has to have 
precise information to back up _ its 
charges 

e Where’s the Proof?—If al! 
volved is an export price ring, the High 
Authority's jurisdiction is not so clear 
legally. ‘The chances are, though, that 
Monnct could take action under Article 
65 of the treaty, which forbids any 
agrecments limiting competition, either 
directly .or indirectly, within the pool 
area. But again, it might be difhcult 
for the High Authority to prove its 
charges. Prices could be fixed by the 
decision of unregistered as 
What's more, steel produc: in juggle 
with what look like widely different 
prices, bringing them into line by ad- 
justing the “extras.” 

It’s things like this that make some 
observers pessimistic about the High 
Authority’s ability to take effective a 
tion against price fixing and market 
sharing. There’s also the fact that both 
the steel and coal producers are 
pretty cocky about the pric 


to crack down on th« 
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ments for scrap and for coal 
High Authority has officiall 

¢ Scrap Buying—In the case of 
the steel producers figure that the 
scored a real victory over Monnet. They 
joint 


SC rap, 


recently arranged a stee]lmakers’ 
buving organization and merchants’ 
joint-selling organization. ‘Then they 
ul scrap pu 
offset the 
into the 
India 


normally the 


got approval for a levy « 
chases, which is to be used t 
high price of scrap imp 
pool arca from countri¢ 

Since Italy is biggest 
buver of imported scrap, Italian steel 
producers get the benefit of this subsidy 
Ihe steel producers apparently think 
that with this arrangement thev have 
set a precedent for making the High 
Authority protect high-cost producers. 

For its part, the High Authority justi 
fies this agreement on the ground that 
otherwise Italy wou'd have to buy its 
scrap inside the pool area, and thus bid 
up the price for all scrap used within 
the pool area. 

e Coal Subsidy—In_ th: ise of coal 
prices the High Authority approved a 
German move that ended the double 
pricing of coal in West Germany and 
pretty well climinated a pl 
dize the high-cost Belgian 
ducers. In doing this, the pool manage- 
ment seems to have gained ground on 
one front and lost it on two 

The original idea was to 
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_ciprocal free trade.” 


New Deal for the Philippines 


Both the government and its foes seek revision. of 
1946 trade deal with U.S. Chances are they'll get it, after 


much pulling and hauling. 


lor the past seven years U. S.-Philip- 
pine trade has been on a special basis. 
The U.S. market has been open to 
Philippine goods and the Philippine 
market to U.S. goods. 

This system was set up under the 
Philippine ‘i'rade Act of 1946. But 
that act also provided that starting in 
July, 1954, tariffs would be gradually im- 
posed on trade between the countries. 

At the same time, some Philippine 
goods would still get into the U.S. free, 
but in smaller amounts every year. 

Neither the free trade deal, nor the 
semi-preferential system that goes into 
effect next year gives the Filipinos what 
they want. That’s why both big politi- 
cal parties in the Republic are united 
in pushing for a new deal, even though 
they're getting readv for a knock-down 
clection campaign. 

They want a sure market for their 
three big exports—sugar, copra and 
abaca; and the right (1) to decide what 
U.S. goods should be given preference 
in the Philippines and (2) to put the 
same tariff on other U.S. goods as other 
countries pay. 

Washington’s attitude toward this 
Philippine bid for trade revision could 
be important to the U.S. At stake is a 
$500-million market for U.S. goods 
and the continued support of a close 
ally in the Pacific. 
¢ First Step—Philippine President FE] 
pidio Quirino has already started the 
ball rolling. Last month he wrote to 
President Eisenhower asking that the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946 be re- 
vised. Eisenhower replied sympatheti 
cally, told Quirino to submit proposals 
to the U.S. Embassy at Manila. These 
proposals haven’t been released. But 
they must follow recommendations of 
Miguel Cuaderno, governor of the 
Central Bank of the Philippines. 

Cuaderno, backed by the press and 
the Philippine Economic Council, 
wants something he calls “selective re- 
That means that 
for a specified time reciprocal duty-free 
quotas would be set up. For example, 
the U.S. might be allowed to expor* 
$300-million worth of capital geods 
to the Philippines duty-free. The 
Philippines in turn would be allowed to 
export $300-million worth of tropical 
agricultural products to the U.S. with- 
out paying a tariff. Any trade above the 
$300-million quotas would be subject to 
the tariffs other countries pay. 
¢ Parity—The proposal might also call 
for the elimination of the parity provi- 
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sion of the 1946 Trade Act which gives 
U.S. businessmen the same rights to 
the exploitation of Philippine natural 
resources as Filipinos get. 

As it stands, the 1946 trade agree- 
ment between the two nations (often 
called the Bell Act) is divided into two 
phases. First, eight years of free trade. 
Then, a 20-vear period during which 
tariffs are to be gradually imposed. The 
rate will be 5% of the general tariff 
for the second half of 1954, and will 
go up 5% every year atter that, until 
1974 when full tariff rates will prevail. 
Some Philippine goods, including sugar, 
abaca, and copra, will still be admitted 
to the U.S. free up to a certain quota, 
but quotas will be cut 5% annually. 

The Philippine government and its 
opposition both feel that the free trade 
period has hurt the economy. It has 
tied the islands to the U.S. by making 
goods from other countries noncompeti- 
tive; it has limited domestic expansion 
since U.S. goods can. be got cheaper; 
and it has held back U.S. investment— 
there’s no point setting up a plant if 
you can get goods in duty free. 

« Competitive Edge—Neither _ party 
thinks the new phase will be much 
better; and it may be worse. The U.S. 
will have a competitive advantage for 
i long time, while the Filipinos watch 
their duty-free quotas fading away. 

If they get the kind of deal they 
want, thev figure they can count on a 
better diversification of trade, a bigger 
tax income. They hope these gains 
would let them drop their 17% tax on 
the sale of foreign exchange. 

Kxponents of revision also claim it 


(will help the U.S. taxpayer. They 


figure the Philippines will be able to get 
along with less aid if they can spread 
their trade about, instead of getting 
70% of all imports from the U.S. Last 
vear this meant a $100-million trade 
deficit, just about met by U.S. aid. 

¢ Campaign—The trade act question 
won't play much of a part in the elec- 
tion campaign. The Nacionalista plat- 
form backs up the government's. plea 
for revision im general, though they 
might plug a bit harder for dropping 
the parity provision. But Quirino will 
try to make political hay out of it any- 
way, by attempting to push revision 
through before next fall's election so 
he'll get the credit. 

There’s not much chance, however, 
that he'll succeed. In the long run 
the U.S. will probably give the Phil- 
ippines a deal that’s similar to the one 








FIRST PRECISION PART TO 


CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE GIANT 
TURBO GENERATOR SHAFT 


The heart of the power 
conversion to electricity in 
America’s dams is the huge 
shafts that carry the tur- 
bine blades and other es- 
sential parts. On its pre- 
cision and long life depends 
millions of horsepower for 
homes, plants and factories 
of our country. 


That is why Midvale 
craftsmen are called upon 
to produce huge turbo gen- 
erator shafts similar to the 
one shown above—over 
thirty-four feet in leagth, 
ninety-six inches in diam- 
eter and machined to speci- 
fications. 


Midvale precision and 
performance can supply all 
your needs for heavy equip- 
ment in industry. Pressure 
vessels for the petroleum 
and chemical industries -¢. 
rolls for the paper and steel 


industry . rings for tur- 
bines and gears. . . forgings 
and heat and corrosion 
castings for all industries. 
If the job is big and the 
specifications exacting, you 
need the services of Mid- 
vale engineers and crafts- 
men. 
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Pittsburgh, Washiagter, 
Cleveland, San Francisce 
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low-cost German and Dutch coal pro- 
ducers contribute to a subsidy that 
would bring the Belgian price down to 
the “European level.” The Belgian gov- 
emment would pay half of the subsidy, 
and the Germans and Dutch the other 
half. 

But neither the Belgian government 
nor the German producers liked this 
plan. So instead the Germans raised 
their internal price for coal almost to 
the Belgian level. 
¢ Disadvantages—F'rom the High Au- 
thority’s angle, this had the advantage 
of ending the double-pricing of German 
coal. But it’s clear that in two ways 
the move could threaten original Schu- 
man Plan goals. 

First, it removes the pressure on Bel- 


gium to drop production in high-cost 
mines. 

Second, the arrangement on coal 
prices gives the German coal producers 
a juicy profit, from which they will be 
able to finance reequipment of the 
mines. From the German angle, this 
is obviously a good thing. But origi- 
nally it was expected that the High Au- 
thority would have considerable control 
over investment in German ince all 
investment loans would have to be 
channeled through the pool manage 
ment. In this way the High Authority 
could keep a checkrein on rambi 
tious industrial expansion plan But 
that’s not in the cards for the German 
coal industry, now that it 
enough to finance its own 


earning 
xpansion. 


GENTLEMEN from Japan sound out the possibilities of more trade with Mexico, as. . 


Tokyo Prospects for Markets 


ae a ; 
$2.2-million of madce-in- 


Japan needs ‘an ever-expanding vol 
ume of world trade to survive (BW 
Apr.25'53,p160). One of the marketing 
arcas Japanese are reconnoitering most 
carefully is Latin America, prime baili 
wick of U.S. exporters. ‘Vhat’s what 
is behind the recent arrival of a high 
powered Japanese trading mission in 
Mexico City. 

The Japanese talked business with 
Mexican importers, government off 
cia's, and industrialists, .visited heavy 
industry plants like the DM Nacional 
steel fabricating center 
¢ Out of Balance—Japan is mounting 
an almost desperate effort to sell goods, 
technical help, or even joint industrial 
projects in Mexico. The trade balance 
between the two countrics is badly out 
of whack: Last year, Japan bought 
$16.1-million of urgently needed Mexi- 
can raw materials such as cotton, silver, 
lead, zinc, industrial salts. It was abl 


to sell only 
Japan goods 
Japan would like to boost sales of 

fine cloth, clectrical ma steel 
pipe and rail, and railroad ng stock 
And while so far few Mexicans have 
shown much interest, it uld like to 
sell some industrial proj Some of 
Japan's ideas includ 

eA $4.5-million s! | on the 
Pacific, to build small craft and repair 
oil tankers. Japanese want Mexican 
government to pitch in hile they 
supply half of the investment, plus tech- 
nicians and materials 

e A plant in the sam 
freight cars and diesel n 

eA scheme to build textile ma- 
chinery in Mexico. With Mexico’s tex- 
tile industry antiquated and grasping for 
solutions to its problems, this proposal 
seems more of a likely bet than the oth 
ers. 


i to build 
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Pi Big bosses, medium-sized bosses, little bosses — all God's bosses got problems. 

= And they go far beyond stresses, strains and soil mechanics. Bosses today 

< have to be familiar with all the forces and factors that make construction tick. 
S 
kK 
<€ 


+ Engineering News-Record fills this need with news and interpretation on the 

Ss overall forest as well as the specialized trees, It does this quickly, concisely, 

- lucidly, every week, enabling busy building bosses to make better decisions 
> on their business problems. 


o 


From Big Boss to straw boss, brass hat to hard hat, the men who read Engi- 
neering News-Record are the same ones who say “yes” or “no” to your 
product. And remember, every purchase gets ““OKed” by many bosses. You 
can reach more of them through Engineering News-Record than with any 


other publication. 


and don't forget, in construction it takes many bosses to make one purchase 
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You can 
make sales 


in the new-construction market 


when you - 
find prospects 


who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 
find prospects 


every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen... .They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. BW-538. 


DODGE REPORTS | 





119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE (Coaponation 
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Sweep your floors the Parker Sweeper 
way and floor dirt becomes pay dirt. A 
Parker Sweeper is 400° faster than inef- 
ficient pushbrooms. It reduces “taken-for- 
granted” sweeping expenses by surprising 
amounts. Sweeps and collects in one op- 
eration. Easily pushed . . . easily emptied. 
Ideal for all businesses from small garage 
to large factory or warehouse. 

Full details in big descriptive bulletin. 
Write PARKER SWEEPER COMPANY, 85 
BECHTLE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


DART ER 
FLOOR SWEEPERS 


Manual and Motorized Models 
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proposed by Cuaderno, or at least some 
sort of revision. But any revision of the 
Bell Act must be done by Congress and 
there’s bound to be a protracted hag- 
gling before any changes are made. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





It’s official now: Col. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez (above), strong man of Vene- 
zucla, was formally inaugurated as presi- 
dent last week. He pledged to establish 
new industries to diversify Venezucla’s 
oil economy. High on the list is a steel 
plant using some of the iron reserves 
now being worked by U.S. capital. 


* 
The $300-million U.S. Brazilian loan 
agreement has been signed, after two 
months of haggling (BW—Mar.7'53, 
pl24). Anxious U.S. traders, with more 
than $400-million tied up in debts of 
Brazilian importers, will be getting paid 
soon. But the debt backlog isn’t likely 
to be completely cleared up by July 1, 
as originally called for in the loan. 

a 
Continental Machines, Inc., Minne 
apolis, is exporting hardware to the 
U.S. from its manufacturing branch in 
Mexico. It’s been making small tools 
in Mexico for local distribution for 15 
vears, now finds lower labor costs make 
it profitable to ship some products 
north of the border. 

: » 

British auto sales in the U.S. this vear 
are running wav ahead of last vear’s rec- 
ord $37.3-million. The Society of 
Motor Manufacturers & ‘Traders an 
nounced last week that sales were twice 
as big in volume during the first quar 
ter of 1953 as they were during the 
same period last year. 

“ 
Mexico's tottering mining industry is 
about to be propped up. President Ruiz 
Cortines said this week that taxes will 
be cut and a long-range plan to revive 
the industry drawn up. 


Travel on the Cuff 


New service offers busi- 
nessmen traveling abroad a 
credit card that is used like a 
charge account. 


European travel is getting just ibout 
as effortless as a trip to Miami Beach. 
Red tape is down to a minimum, low 
cost package tours bypass much of the 
planning and fretting, hotels vie with 
each other to serve homelike American 
breakfasts, and there’s a_ car-rental 
agency behind every bistro. Now comes 
an international credit card service, al 
lowing tourists and traveling men to 
put their expenses abroad on the cuff 

Kor $5 a vear, Go Europe n’ Sign, 
Inc., Chicago, will supply a credit card 
honored by more than 500 businesses 
in Britain, France, Germany, Italv, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. It’s a single charge ac 
count covering many of the better ho- 
tels, restaurants, night clubs, shops, 
car-hire services, and guided tours. 
¢ Pay in Dollars—The traveler signs 
chits, gets an itemized monthly state 
ment, and pays in dollars to Go Europe 
Go Europe, in turn, pays the hotel or 
restaurant keeper—and collects a small 
commission. ‘The payments are handled 
through dollar accounts in nine Euro- 
pean banks. In order to get permission 
from continental governments, Go Eu 
rope agreed to handle all its business 
on a strictly official dollar basi 

W. W. Wilkow, Go Europe’s mas 
termind and president, says his service 
will save untold bother in computing, 
then changing, dollars travelers’ 
checks into pounds, lire, francs, and 
Deutschemarks. And_ busin 
presented with a neat month 
of expense account life abroad 
eQne of a Kind—lIhe Go 
service was inaugurated carlict 
Wilkow says it is “going well” but 
won't reveal how many 
has. Next year he plans to add Latin 
American countries to the list. Wil 
kow stresses that Go Europ 
nected with any similar se: 
U.S., nor does it offer an 
services. (The largest U.S 
ice, the Diner’s Club, offers some credit 
facilities abroad—in Britain, Canada, 
and Cuba.) 

People in the travel age 
sav Wilkow has done a “‘stu 
“careful” job in 
rope. But some worry that the 
will tend to undercut their own busi 
nesses—and are treating it wat Often 
travelers get hotel and guided tour 
reservations at their U.S. travel agency, 
and pay for them there. Under Go Eu 
rope, the agency might b 
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Free of Charge 


NLRB rules that a union 
can't make nonmembers pay 
for handling their grievances 


against management. 


A union can’t make nonmembers pay 
for its work in handling their griev- 
ances—no matter what grounds it might 
have for charging fees. It must act for 
all workers in its bargaining unit with- 
out discrimination, even though it sus- 
pects that its services are being abused 
by nonmembers anxious to get rid of 
the union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that way last week in a case in- 
volving the Independent Metal Work- 
ers’ Union at Hughes Tool Co., in 
Houston. NLRB ordered the union to 
stop charging nonmembers grievance- 
handling fees within 10 days from the 
date of its order. Unless it does, the 
board warned, the Independent will 
lose its certification. 
¢ Battle Lines—Behind the decision is 
a long feud between the Independent 
union and the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL). The board made 
clear that it couldn't concern itself with 
this feud; it had to decide the case—the 
first of its kind—solely on provisions of 
the law. And the law says that a cer 
tified union must act impartially for all 
in its certification. 

The Independent won bargaining 
rights at the Hughes plant in 1950, de- 
feating IAM after an often-bitter cam- 
paign. However, IAM retained a strong 
toehold*in the plant. 

In 1952, the Independent charged 
that altogether too many grievances 
were being filed by nonmembers, par- 
ticularly from this pro-I[AM_ group. 
They were calling on the Independent 
for the “impartial assistance .. . in the 
filing and adjustment of grievances” 
that is guaranteed under the ‘Taft- 
Hartley act. 

The Independent set up a fee svstem. 
It charged nonmembers $15 for han 
dling ordinary grievances, S4J0 for 
carrying them to arbitration. ‘The idea 
was (1) to “discourage . . . spurious 
grievances” apparently intended to clog 
union-management grievance machin- 
ery, and (2) to pass along to nonmem 
bers part of the cost of handling valid 
grievances. 
¢ Union’s Duty—IAM protested the 
fees, directly to NLRB in Washington 
and in unfair-labor-practice proceedings 
in the board’s ‘Texas office. The latter 
action is still pending. NLRB did not 
touch on it but limited itself to decid- 
ing that a fee system is “improper con 
duct for a certified bargaining represent- 
ative.” 
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America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


In selecting a paper for your letterheads, 
envelopes and other business forms, 
follow the recommendations of 

the nation’s leading printers and 
lithographers. Specify Nekoosa Bond— 
the pre-tested paper that’s known 

for its distinctive appearance, durability 
and printability. Ask your printer to 
show you samples of Nekoosa Bond— 
in crisp, sparkling white—or in your 
choice of eleven attractive colors. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin 











LABOR 


Steel Compromise Has a Good Chance 


@ There'll be hard bargaining over wage demands 
in basic steel—and on the guaranteed wage and insurance 


and pension changes, too, where possible. 


@ But the steelworkers’ tone is less sharp and manage- 


ment sees some advantages in going along. 


@ This means less tension—unless union or industry 


extremists gain an upper hand. 


On the surface, all seems the same 
as in other years as steel bargaining gets 
under way. The United Steelworkers 
(CIO) is demanding wage increases for 
more than a million members. The 
steel industry contends a raise isn’t 
warranted this year. 

Underneath, though, there are big 
differences. ‘The stecl union has a new, 
less firmly set top leadership. Its mem- 
bers still feel the pinch of last year’s 
55-day strike. ‘They're less worried 
about rising living costs, and more wor- 
ried about future jobs. And there is a 
new Administration in Washington, 
one less sympathetic than those USW 
has dealt with for two decades. 

‘These are important factors. ‘They in- 
dicate that in the hard bargaining 
ahead, a compromise scttlement is 
more likely than a strike. 

* Demands Set—USW’s  wage-policy 
committee convened early this week in 
Atlantic City and formulated its de- 
mands for 1953. In basic steel, employ- 
ing 650,000, the union called for: 

eA gencral wage increase--a_ sig- 
nificant change in wording from USW’'s 
usual demand for a “substantial” pay 
hike. This is the only demand the 
basic steel producers will have to bar- 
gain on this year. Other provisions of 
their contracts with USW run until 
July 1, 1954. 

¢ A joint labor-management study 
of “all information pertinent to a guar- 
antecd annual wage, so that parties will 
be fully prepared to enter into construc- 
tive and informed negotiations” on 
such a program in 1954. 

¢ A similar joint study of “all in- 
formation necessary for prompt revision 
and enlargement” of present insurance 
and pension programs, this, too, in 
preparation for 1954 bargaining. 
«More Immediate—The three de- 
mands, and another for a variety of 
fringe improvements in present con- 
tracts, have more immediacy for sev- 
eral hundred companies in fabricating 
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and other nonbasic-steel fields. They 
have contracts that will expire this 
year. 

Ordinarily, the nonbasic group em- 
ploying about 550,000 follows whatever 
settlement terms are worked out in 
basic steel bargaining. USW 6 says it 
“hopes” this will be reversed in 1953. 
For a change, one steel union leader 
said, USW “will try to fix it so the 
tail will wag the dog, as far as guaran- 
teed-wage and insurance-pension clauses 
are concerned.” 
¢ Reasons—In recent years, steel nego- 
tiations have gone on against a_back- 
ground of rising prices. ‘That won’t be 
true this year. The government's 
cost-of-living index declined for several 
months before leveling off in mid- 
March. It is now about where it stood 
last year when the union won a pay 
boost of 16¢ an hour, plus another 
5¢ in fringes. 

This almost entirely rules out USW 
use of the c-of-l as the basis for a 
pav demand. However, union policy 
committeemen said a new wage hike 
is necessary because (1) high prices bar 
“adequate” living standards for stecl- 
workers; (2) workers should be paid tor 
their higher productivity; and (3) in- 
dustry’s profits warrant an increase for 
employees. 
¢ Little Fire—So far, there is little fire 
behind the demands. Committeemen 
reported in Atlantic City that there is 
“a lack of enthusiasm for any strike.” 
Memories of the long, hard strike of 
1952 are still too fresh 

The difference in the committee's 
phrasing of its new wage demand— 
the climination of the word “‘substan- 
tial’’ this vear—recognizes that. ‘The 
committee substituted ‘general’ for 
“substantial” to clear the way for a 
moderate settlement, won without 
strike pressure, without its coming as a 
retreat from what appeared to be a 
much higher demand. 
¢ No Specifics—Whether union and 


“moder- 


management ideas of what 1 
usual, 


ate” will jibe is a question. As i 
the committce announced no specific 
wage-demand figure. ‘That will be slap- 
ped down on the bargaining table in a 
weck or So, when formal negotiations 
start. But committeemen talked in At- 
lantic Citv this week of a 10¢ to 15¢ 
general wage increase. 

‘That fits into previous private union 
discussions of an average 16¢ increase 
this vear—a flat 124¢-an-hour raise and 
additional half-cent increases in cumu- 
lative increments between job classifica- 
tions (BW—Apr.4'53,p144 
e Reaction—Management, of course, 
doesn’t consider that moderate. 

Until a couple of weeks ago, some 
steel companics wert thinking wish- 
fully that USW might pass up its 
chance to open contracts this year. The 
declining cost of living, whittling into 
wages of unions with escalator con- 
tracts, was behind that line of think- 
ing. 

Most managements, however, have 
taken a morc realistic attitude from 
the start, and the others are now com 
ing to it. They feel that they must 
bargain on a raise, and perhaps give a 
small one. ‘They see some advantages in 
doing it. A small pay hike would help 
them justify a price increase. At the 
same time, helping McDonald win a 
quick, relatively easy settlement would 
strengthen his position in the union— 
and possibly case future labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Currently, this attitude pre- 
dominant in the industry. There are 
still some extremists, though, who ask: 
We have the union over a barrel this 
year, 50 shouldn't we do something 
about it? Thev feel this is the year to 
oppose the union—and also to try to 
reverse the trend to higher wages an 
nually. 
¢ Background—It’s doubtful that the 
industry can really consider the union 
over the barrel this year. ‘Top leaders 
don’t want a strike, true cnough, be 
cause a strike would be bad strategy 
with major demands coming up in 
1954, the union needs a strike weapon 
in reserve for then. Rank-and-file un 
ionists don’t want a strike for a hard 
cash reason; they can’t afford one this 
year. 

But that doesn’t mean 
possible. Warned that 
strike enthusiasm in locals, USW lead 
ers said that support fo strike can 
be “whipped up if it is necessary for 
a fair settlement this v« 


Secs 


trike is im 
there is no 
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LANGUAGE is the major bar to adjustment for these Spanish- 
speaking people. At H. O. Canfield Co., Bridgeport rubber maker, 


foremen took a 12-week Spanish course at the local university 
But this one reports that the workers learn English fast as... 


Puerto Ricans Start Up Labor Ladder 


When the big waves of immigration 
began in the middle of the last century, 
it became pretty much the ruie that the 
bottom-of-the-ladder jobs in the labor 
market were filled by newcomers. As 
each group adapted itself to Amicrican 
society and worked up, another was 
ready to take its place at the bottom. 
But with the passage of restrictive im- 
migration laws in the 1920s, the major 
influx from Europe ended. 

Now, a new group is starting at the 
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bottom in New York and other cities 
and is gradually moving up and out 
into the cconomy. ‘The group this 
time is the Puerto Ricans. Strictly 
speaking, they are not immigrants. The 
correct wo:d is “migrants,” because 
they are native-born American citizens, 
free to come and go as they please 
without restriction by immigration 
quotas. 

¢ Mass Movement—The wave of mi- 
gration from Puerto Kico that began 


ind burg on d 


carly in World War I 
after the war has probably brought mor 
than 400,000 peopl to the maimland 
and promises to bring still more. Sin 
the Puerto Ricans don’t shov 
immigration statistics, all figure 

their numbers are at best in 
guesses. It is generally believed that 
there are now more than 375,000 in th 
New York area with a scattering else 
where. Chicago probably has upward 
of 15,000, the Philadelphia-Camden 


15] 











JOB-HUNTERS in New York from Puerto Rico have grown to those who don’t speak English, the Puerto Rican Labor Dept.’s 
rapidly in numbers since World War II. ‘To lend a hand, especially migration division runs local offices in the U.S. 


PUERTO RICAN SECTION of Bridgeport, Conn., is a minia- jammed into converted single and double dwellings. Children have 
ture of that in New York. The newcomers pay hiv! rents, are to play in streets, and workers have no better recreation. 


on 


j 


EL CARIBE, a hangout for workers in their spare time, offers meal. This, plus a handful of bars and one Spanish movie house, 
little more than a sympathetic Puerto Rican proprietor and a provides all the recreation for the Bridgeport community of 5,000. 
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Logging in Oregon's Cascade Mountains 


means 
EXTRA SAFETY 
on any 
hauling job! 


Mighty Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes Provide 
Perfect Control on Toughest Logging Hauls! 


Take a 275-horsepower, 15-ton logging tractor and trailer 
rig... pile on more than 70 tons of giant timbers .. . add 
mile after mile of treacherous 20% mountain grades and 
you've got a good picture of a job where only the very 
best brakes are good enough. And in the logging industry 
that means only one thing—Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes! 
That's because these mighty brakes, built by the industry's 
most experienced manufacturer, pay off with the extra 
stopping power and performance that assure the safest, 
surest, most dependable braking action and longest service 
life in the business. And these are factors that help cut costs, 
step up efficiency on any hauling job—from the roughest 
to the most routine. That's why, no matter what type trucks 
you operate, you can depend on the utmost in safety, 
dependability and savings by specifying Bendix-West 
inghouse—the world's most tried and trusted air brakes. 


Beadéxfffestinghovce 


San THE WORLD’S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED 
® AIR BRAKES 


BEHDIX- WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY + ELYRIA, OHIO « BERKELEY, CALIF 
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KC SOLVES 2 SALES PROBLEMS 


Because this plier-type stapler 
fits a salesman’s brief case. 


Keeping home office bulletins, copies of orders, 

price sheets and product data files in proper 
order—handy instantly—is a big job, when a brief case 
is your “hile drawer’. Thousands of salesmen are 
finding that N-C Staplers solve this problem, 


(2) The home office cheers when the sales force is 
equipped with N-C Staplers — because N-C’s 
solve a cation for them, too. Orders, field reports, 
memoranda, expense accounts come in neatly stapled 
with proper attachments, etc. Saves time, money and 
errors 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG STAPLERS 
or write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial, 
NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
512 Logan St., Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
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area maybe 5,000, Lorain, Ohio, an- 
other 4,500, and so on through the 
eastern half of the country and to a 
lesser extent in the West. 

¢ Job Holders—Most of the Puerto 
Ricans are employed in manufacturing 
and service industries, though some 
hold white-collar and professional posi- 
tions, especially in New York City. 
There are perhaps 20,000 in New 
York's garment industry and about 16,- 
000 in hotels and restaurants. They 
work in foundries in Milwaukee and 
Bridgeport, steel mills in Lorain and 
Youngstown. 

Employers agree that they are as in- 
dustrious as any other ethnic group and 
as physically and mentally competent. 
Their education level seems to be as 
high or higher, and many have skills 
acquired on the island. 
¢ Difficulties—Different customs and 
language create their biggest adjustment 
problems. But given the opportunity 
and a little English, employers and 
social workers agree, they learn the 
ropes fast. Puerto Rican representatives 
say language difficulties often give un- 
scrupulous landlords and employers a 
chance to exploit the Puerto Ricans. 
¢ Helping Hand—The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico itself neither encourages 
nor discourages migration of its people 
to the mainland. However, it takes the 
position that since many are going to 
migrate, the government ought to let 
them know what they are in for and 


give them a hand in adjusting when 
they get to the mainland. 

To carry out this policy, the migra- 
tion division of the Puerto Rican Labor 
Dept. was set up in March, 1948, when 
annual migration passed the 25,000 


mark. Headed by Clarence Senior, so- 
cial scientist and Latin American ex- 
pert, the division has local offices in 
New York and Chicago. These offices 
serve as a Cushion between the new- 
comers and their adjustment problems. 

As affiliates of the U.S. Employment 
Service, these offices locate jobs for 
any Puerto Ricans who choose to use 
them. They work with employers, 
showing them how they can help the 
new employees fit in more quickly. 
The offices cooperate with — social 
agencies and encourage them to provide 
social and cultural activities—aimed at 
smoothing the fitting-in process. 
¢ Other Services—The local labor of- 
fices require that prevailing labor stand- 
ards be met before they will accept an 
order for workers. And though the di- 
vision maintains strict neutrality in 
labor organizing drives, it cooperates 
with already organized unions in pro- 
viding interpreters and other services 
wherever it feels that this will protect 
and improve labor standards of the mi- 
grants. 

One of the biggest jobs of the migra- 
tion division is dispelling myths about 


Puerto Rico and its people that some- 
times result in discrimination and ten- 
sions in areas where the islanders have 
settled. Officials of the division main- 
tain that despite the belicf in some 
quarters that migration stems from at- 
tempts by the island government to ex- 
port its poverty, the migrants have 
more education and skills than the 
average for the island. It has even 
been suggested that the island govern- 
ment would like to discourage some 
of the migration because local industry 
is losing too much skilled labor 
¢ Housing Problem—The biggest long- 
term problems that most communities 
face in handling the migrants are hous- 
ing and recreation  facilitic New 
York’s difficulties have been well docu- 
mented, and they are different from 
those of smaller cities. But Bridgeport, 
with about 5,000 Puerto Ricans, pre- 
sents a typical example of what other 
areas will face as more and more mi- 
grants spread out from New York. 

On the outside, many of the homes 
in Bridgeport’s Puerto Rican section 
look like the old one-family and two- 
family houses they once were. But 
landlords have converted many of them 
into high-rent, pint-sized apartments 
and furnished rooms, so that buildings 
that once housed eight or ten people 
now rent to 40 or morc 

In some cases lack of housing has 
even created labor problems. At H. O. 
Canfield Co., mechanical rubber pro 
ducers, a personnel official who ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the 80 
Puerto Ricans employed by the com- 
pany complained that poor housing 
has caused absenteeism. Some of his 
employees who can’t find places for 
their families in Bridgeport have left 
them in New York. They go down for 
visits on weekends and _ ocassionally 
miss Monday morning shifts 
e Recreation Limited—The absence of 
recreational facilities also makes for 
problems among Puerto Rican workers 
in Bridgeport. A movie that shows 
Spanish-language films, a few bars, and 
a restaurant provide just about all the 
entertainment available to Puerto Ri- 
cans. What’s more, the unwillingness 
of many of the more integrated and 
successful Puerto Ricans to have much 
to do with the newcomers has made it 
difficult for the new settlers to find a 
bridge between island customs and 
mainland wavs of living. 
e Here to Stay—Most of the migrants 
now on the continent seem anxious to 
stay. About 95% of the men and more 
than half of the women—many in do- 
mestic service—are gainfully employed. 
Of the 5% on relief in New York City, 
more than three-fourths a women 
with dependent children. Few come 
along just for the ride from the island. 
Most follow friends and 
have already lined up jobs fo 


itives who 
them. 
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On union security, national emer- 
gency situations, the use of injunctions, 
Communists in labor unions, and a 
variety of union practices, however, 
head-on collisions between labor, which 
wants present rules relaxed, and man- 
agement, which wants them tightened, 
greatly complicate T-H changes. 

One solution being talked of more 
and more is to give states more voice 
in handling these problems; to cede to 
states jurisdiction over businesses that 
are essentially local in character or that 
have less than 10 employees. 


UAW Showdown 


Upcoming elections for 
control of Local 600 may de- 
cide stormy battle between 
Reutherites and left-wingers. 


-A new fight for control of Ford Local 
600—the largest and most controversial 
in the United Auto Warkers (CIO)— 
will reach its climax next weck. ‘The re- 
sult may be the climination of the last 
big center of opposition to Walter 
Reuther in UAW. 
¢ Right-Wingers—Carl Stellato, anti- 
Reuther president of the stormy 52,000- 
member Local 600, is opposed by Gene 
Prato, a Reuther candidate ,and a 
member of UAW’s international staff, 
until a few weeks ago when he filed 
for the Local 600 presidency. Prato 
sought the local’s top office in 1948, 
and narrowly lost to Stellato’s predeces- 
sor, l'ommy ‘Thompson. 

William Hood, Local 600 recording 
secretary and former strong supporter 
of Stellato, has broken with him and is 
running on a ticket with Prato. Inter- 
national UAW has mustered a strong 
group of right-wingers, powerful and 
experienced, to back them up on Local 
600 ballots. 
¢ Showdown—Last vear, Reutherites at 
first opposed Stcellato’s reelection, then 
reversed themselves by dropping vigor- 
ous support of a right-wing caucus 
formed to try to defeat him (BW—Sep. 
20°52,p145). There was talk of a “deal” 
between Reutherites and Stellato. 

If there was one, it didn’t last. Stel- 
lato got in hot water when a Congres- 
sional committee issued a report criticiz- 
ing his administration as Communist- 
infested. Stellato denied the charges 
but not convincingly enough to satisfy 
cither international UAW or anti-Com- 
munists within his own factions—in- 
cluding Hood and Pat Rice, a_ local 
vice-president. 

A showdown in Local 600 between 
Stellato and Reuther became inevit- 
able when the Local 600 leader chal- 
lenged a number of Reuther policies at 
UAW’s convention this spring—and lost. 
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Would you like to. ger 


"FINAL REPORTS ee” 


Use UniSpred —the “Write it Once” Method 





This period 
Last period 


New period report is linked to previous period report 
by meyns of a paper-thin, stainless steel fastener. 
Easy to carry or file 


|) PRESTO CHANGE / 


UniSpred gives 4-way comparison 
of management figures...instantly! 
-»-in One compact unit 





SPREAD 
RIGHT 
> 
1. This year with last year 3. Month this year with same 
- to date month last year 
2. Month by month... currently 4. Accumulated totals by months 


UniSpred gives depth to analyses, highlights trends, provides management 
with end-use figures in time to act. No laborious re-copying. New reports are 
added in seconds... space automatically to reveal desired columns... telescope 
to width of a single sheet when not in use. Use UniSpred for Profit and Loss 
Statements, Sales Reports, Expense Analyses, Production Reports, and wher- 
ever convenient, instant comparison of related figures is desired. Investigate now. 


ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for /!lustrated folder 


| Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 128 | 

| New York 17: 342 Madison Avenue | 

| los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St { 

Please send me illustraied folder | 

, Hadley UniSpred, the Write it Once 

ne ae method for Final Report | 

Manufacturers of standard, NAMI | 

“in stock’’ loose leaf forms and FIRM | 

“Write it Once” accounting systems | 
ve ADDRESS 

Ofc ‘ i citie 
Dfices in principal cities ea sian ania | 
Consult your telephone directory o 


_ 
wn 
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LEWIS created his usual furor last week before the Senate Labor Committee, presided over by Sen. Taft; Lewis declaimed ... 








JOHN L. 


Repeal Taft-Hartley in toto, “. .. A sprinkling of Chanel No. 5 “. . . Nationalization of coal, or 


“, .. I want no iron collar around “, . . 
cannot deodorize an odorous act.” any business, 


my neck like a Saxon thrall.” including the Wagner act itself.” 


Wrangling Over Taft-Hartley Changes 


is wrong 


John L 


Lewis has a simple solution 


for the problems congressmen are fac- 
ing on the ‘Taft-Hartley act: Just repeal 
it—and along with it erase the Wagner 
act that preceded it, the law that union 


That's what 
Committee 


labor is supposed to love 
he told the Senate Labor 
last week. 

I'here’s no longer any real need for 
government intervention in labor affairs, 
Lewis boomed out in a crowded com 
mittee chamber; both management and 
labor are strong enough now to bargain, 
and fight, without the government 
standing by 

Hardly anvbody sided with Lewis. 
Other labor leaders rushed disavowals 
of the Lewis position to commiutteemen. 
And Sen. Robert A. Taft chided him 
for suggesting a return to the “law of 
the jungle” in labor relations. But the 
Lewis proposal had an impact; it drama 
tized more than anvthing else the di 


154 


are getting 


vergent views congressmen 
can be 


on how the federal labor law 
improved. 
e Changes—Everyvbody seems to agree 
that changes should be made, but ideas 
of what the changes should be vary as 
witness after witness appears before 
committees on Capitol Hill 

Lewis, one of the last scheduled to 
appear, gave Senate committeemen a 
demonstration of Lewis in his best his 
trioriic form (pictures, above). After- 
ward, one committeeman commented 
that it had been “‘a rare show—but not 
much help”; and the House Labor 
Committee complained it was being 
snubbed when Lewis assigned an aide 
to appear before it, instead of testifying 
personally, 
¢ Interim—Hearings will wind up next 
weck-in both Senate and House, and 
the job of getting some order out of a 
lot of confusion will begin. 


About a month will be spent in com 
mittee work, digesting the volumes of 
testimony, and preparing bills for floor 
consideration. That means debate will 
begin in June, at the earli ind that 
there must be a hard d to get 
amendments Congress 
recesses in July. 

¢ Counting On It—Ther 
skepticism that this can be done, but 
leaders in House and Senate still insist 
it can. 

The difficulty is, there just too 
many sharply opposed ideas—and, so 
far, too little coordination of efforts to 
reconcile the differences 
¢ Complications—Some of the 
ences aren’t really important. Despite 
the quick reaction of AFL's George 
Meanv and CIO’s Walter Reuther to 
Lewis’ repeal-all-labor laws proposal, it’s 
not one that will complicate present 
labor legislating. It will just be ignored, 


passed _ befor 


growing 


differ- 
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What does Atomic bs Q 


Dramaticmew developments in Medicine, agriculture. 


gy really mean to you? 


and industry promise long-time benefits for us all 
Pa 


Scientists have long known that the secret cofe of the atom 
concealed vast stores of concentrated energy. Evidence that 
man had unlocked the secret came withthe atomic bomb. 

Then came the task of developing methods to release this 
unbounded energy slowly, gradually, in ways of lasting 
benefit to all of us. 


ISOTOPES AN EXAMPLE=When uranium atoms are split 
they emit a barrage of highly active particles. Certain chem- 
icals placed in this barrage become radioactive and shoot 
off particles from themselves. Substances thus treated are 
called radioactive isotopes. 

When these chemicals are made radioactive their paths 
can be traced through plants and animals, showing the or- 
gans they affect. This may increase our understanding of 
the processes of life itself. 

FUTURE UNLIMITED 


ful in industrial research and production, It promises to be 


Atomic energy is also proving use- 


even more valuable, however. in providing concentrated 


power for transportation, home. and industry. 


UNION CARBIDE’S PART — From the beginning UCC has 
had a hand in the mining and treatment of uranium ores, 
the development of engineering processes, and the produc- 
tion of special materials for the atomic energy program 
Under Government contract Union Carbide manages and 
operates the huge research and production installations at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn, and Paducah, Ky. 

All of this activity fits in with the continuing efforts of 
the people of Union Carbide to transform the elements of 
the earth into useful materials for science and industry. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use ever day 


Write for the 1953 edition of “Products and Processes” which tell 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and Piastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet D, 


UNrion CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (aa NEW YORK 1 Bu B. 


— UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 

DyYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS * BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 








-that Speed Production 
YW STONE 


- L PROCESSED” 
SPE CIA iRG wit 


The above macrograph offers visual proof of the 
uniform grain flow characteristics in a carriage bolt made 
from Keystone “Special Processed” Cold Heading Wire. 
The continuous, strength-giving flow lines are a sure sign 
of efficient cold heading which results in longer die life, 
increased production and a better finished product. 


The following analysis of “special processed” wire is rec- 
ommended for difficult cold heading: 


C1006 - C1012 for Clutch Heads 

C1006 - C1022 for Phillips Heads 

C1006 - C1022 for Struck Slot Heads 

C1108 - C1109 for Phillips Head Wood Screws 
C1035 - C1038 for Heat Treated Screws and Bolts 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your industrial 
wire problems. Your inquiry is welcomed. 


STS 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIAL! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





LABOR BRIEFS 


BLS’ “old” index for mid-March, re- 
leased this week, showed a slight in- 
creasce—to 188.8% of 1935-39 costs, up 
from 188.6% in mid-February (BW— 
Apr.11°53,p157). BLS is issuing the 
once-abandoned original index of liv- 
ing costs for the first half of 1953, to 
help those with labor-management “‘es- 
calator”” contracts linked to the old 
index. 





More strikes (5,117) occurred in 1952 
than ever before, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced last week. They 
involved 3.5-million workers and cost 
59.1-million man-days of idleness—a loss 
second only to 1946's record of 116- 
million man-days lost. 


More money—instead of less—shows up 
this week in pay envelopes of Mueller 
Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. Workers 
were due a 2¢ wage cut under a United 
Auto Workers (CIO) escalator contract. 
However, Mueller agreed to move up a 
4¢ annual-improvement-factor raise due 
this midvear. The net result is that 
workers now get a 2¢ raise instead of a 
2¢ reduction. 


Jobs will be a little harder to fill this 
summer, unless defense production 
drops soon. Secretary of Labor Dur- 
kin predicts employment “moderately 
above” the 62.6-million peak attained 
in 1952. He savs employers in 151 of 
182 major employment areas expect to 
do more hiring this month. Only 10 
areas expect decreases in employment 
from January levels. 


To combat crime, give Chicago police- 
men more pay, shorter hours, and better 
work conditions, suggests the Chicago 
Industrial Union Council (CIO) in a 
newly drafted ‘“‘crime and civic reform” 
program. The council says this will 
mean “a decent life’’ for enforcement 
ofhcers—and lessen the possibility of 
“deals with underworld elements . . . 
or direct payoffs.” 





The Pictures——Cover by Herb Kra- 
tovil. Rus Arnold—100, 101, 102, 
103; Consolidated Vult Aircraft 
Corp.—94 (It.); Int. News—27; Bob 
Isear—116, 117, 150, 151; Herb Kra- 
tovil—1 14; McGraw-Hill World News 
—144; Edith Miller—30, 31, 50, 51; 
Robert Phillips—154; United Press— 
106; U.S. Atomic Energy Commis 
sion—68; Westinghouse—72; Wide 
W orld—146 
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If you own a pleasure boat, look for more traffic than ever on the 
waterways this season. Boating has been climbing fast as a major form of 
U.S. recreation since World War II. It’s now a $600-million annual business, 
with 5-million boat owners. 


Two major factors—aside from prosperity, of course—have brought 
the boom. First, highway traffic has taken much of the pleasure out of 
automobile driving. Second, flood-control and power projects have increased 
U.S. water areas tremendously in the past 15 years. 


You'll find new boats selling at top prices these days. That goes for 
everything from canoes up to 75-ft. cruisers. And you won’t run across too 
many innovations in design or materials. 


A couple of recent developments, however, are worth noting. One is 
the trend toward spun glass hulls. So far they have been tried mainly on 
small boats—but with considerable success. They are almost indestructible, 
need virtually no upkeep in the way of paint, caulking, etc. 


Another development: Renewed interest in the catamaran, a small, 
dual-hulled sailboat. Consider this as a boat for your children to start on. 
It comes fairly cheap (about $1,000), goes almost twice as fast as a regular 
sailboat, yet has an unusual lateral stability that prevents tipping. 


If you’re just going in for big boats, remember that both original cost 
and upkecp will run high. Minimum price for a 38-ft. power boat (room 
for four people to live comfortably) is about $20,000—minus navigation 
equipment and other accessories. That’s a production-line model. 


Custom-built boats will cost you a lot more. European builders are now 
trying to get in on this market, using price as a lure ( they have lower labor 
costs than U.S. builders). 


Before you get a boat, be sure you have a place to keep it. Moorings are 
getting harder to find, can cost from $30 to $75 a month. And it’s a good 
idea to hire someone to keep an eye on the boat when you’re not around, 
clean it up after use. (If your boat is under 40 ft., you probably won’t need 
a crew.) 

ue 


You need no license, nor do you have to pass a test to operate a boat. 
However, if it’s over 16 ft., your boat must be registered with the Coast 
Guard. (Exception: If your boat operates only on a land-locked lake.) 


You must also meet certain minimum standards of safety, set up by the 
Coast Guard. Part of the required equipment: Approved life preservers, 
lights, fog horns, fire extinguisher. 


Not required, but “expected,” is that you know something about 
navigation, seamanship, piloting, buoys, and such. Otherwise, of course, you 
become a danger to yourself and others. 


Remember that the biggest worry on a boat is fire. And the chief cause 
of fire is gasoline—half a teacup of gasoline vapor can wreck a 50-ft. boat. 
Be sure you have no leaks in gasoline equipment, and that no gas is spilled 
during fueling operations. 


Whenever you do find gasoline where it shouldn’t be, pour carbon tetra- 
chloride over it until you can pump it out. That seals in the vapor. 
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if you're planning on lithography for a medium that 
will run into thousands of copies, and require many 
full-color illustrations —a recipe booklet, for example, 
or a travel folder—it will pay you to look into Motstritt 


Orrset and Nor tuiire Orrser. These Mead Papers are 


MO cae: 


especially made for flawless lithographic reproduction 


at moderate cost. 


Your lithographer or your printer—and, behind him, 


America’s leading paper merchants—will tell you that 


Mead Papers mean business. Ask for evidence 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America” Ca 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+* New York+Chicago+ Boston Philadelphia+ Atlanta 








The helt that says ST 


How often has your plant had to junk an almost 
new conveyor belt...ripped to shreds by razor- 
sharp particles which embed themselves in the 
belt, then jam and slit long sections? 
NYB&P’s new RESISTORIP belt is de- 
signed to end this useless loss. At close intervals 
throughout its length, transverse groups of 
high-tensile steel wires are built into the belt’s 
carcass. When a sharp, partly-embedded object 
starts to rip this belt, it quickly encounters one 
of these wire groups. Immediately it is ejected 
...and damage to the belt is confined to a 


Lr 


“to ripping 


very short section, only inches in length! 

Designed by NYB&P belting specialists to 
withstand the hazards of foundry shake-out 
service, and field-tested for more than five 
years, the RESISTORIP Conveyor Belt has 
already more than doubled the endurance 
records of other belts in this service . . . should 
greatly reduce belt costs in applications in 
many other industries. 

Only NYB&P Distributors cansupply you with 
RESISTORIP Conveyor Belting and other such 
outstanding and exclusive NYB&P products. 


me { 
(plo) V-BELTS and “TIMING”® BELT DRIVES 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Industrial Rubber Products 
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If your boat is damaged by fire, storm, or shipwreck, the cost of repair 
is deductible from your tax bill—even if the boat is used just for pleasure. 
You must take the loss in the year it was sustained. 


You can also take a tax deduction if you use your boat for entertaining 
business customers. Keep a record of the costs—fuel, repairs, docking 
expenses, crews’ salaries, and depreciation. Most important: Be able to 
show the amount of time you used the boat for business entertaining. 


A springtime warning comes from the Better Business Bureau of New 
York—beware of the seed salesman who says his grass will grow no higher 
than three inches. There is no such thing; you must still rely on a mower. 


In the main, making and keeping a lawn preperly still takes time and 
effort. Chief developments to help assure good results are still limited to 
fertilizers, weed killers, and insecticides. 


Safest weed killer is still 2,4-D— it’s harmless to people and animals. 
But it will kill only broadleaf weeds. (Be sure it doesn’t hit shrubs and 
trees. It will kill them too.) Lead arsenate will control some other lawn 
weeds—chickweed and crabgrass, particularly. Warning: lead arsenate is 
a poisonous compound. But it can be used safely if applied at the rate of 20 
Ib. per 1,000 sq. ft. 


Various DDT compounds will control most turf insects. But you'll 
find the Chlorodane products best for checking ants, mole crickets, and 
cinch bugs. Get specific advice on these products from your county agent. 


During drought, don’t sprinkle your lawn lightly every day. That 
encourages shallow root systems, helps crabgrass more than it does 
permanent grasses. Best rule: Soak ground thoroughly when the grass 
shows signs of suffering. 

& j 

As of this week, you can get a new kind of insurance policy to cover 
your personal belongings. It’s called the “Personal Articles Floater,” covers 
such things as furs, jewelry, cameras, silverware in a single contract. 


This hasn’t been possible before. Up to now, you have had to insure 
each item under a separate policy. 


Cost for some items will run less under the new policy. For example: 
The cost for camera equipment will be down by 15%, silverware and non- 
professional musical instruments by 25%. You can pick the articles you 
want covered—you don’t have to cover them all. 


€ 

A Philadelphia physician has reported a new anti-asthmatic drug which 
in tests has produced relief in 73% of chvonic cases where other drugs have 
failed. Called Phenarsenide, the drug has been produced by A. J. Parker Co. 
It is said to give relief no matter what the cause of the asthma. 

* 

As a householder, you probably suffer the nuisance of having fuses 
blow with no replacements handy. Now you can get a small circuit-breaker 
which takes the place of fuses. When lines are loaded, it cuts the juice. 
You simply press a reset button to bring the circuit back into operation. 


Like fuses, you can put these in yourself. They are called Mini- 
Breakers, retail for $1.50 apiece. 
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Washington 


ernment jobs. That’s why you see a 
lot of familiar names on any roster of 
who’s who in government. 

The Republicans, however, have 
made a few changes in methods of deal- 
ing with the public. For example, you'll 
find it harder to get in to see a Cabinet 
officer, than it was under the Truman 
Administration. That’s partly because 
the new team is not too politically savvy 
as yet, partly because the new ap- 
pointees are too busy learning the ropes. 


That’s why, 
come to Washington, you had better 
line up your appointments ahead of 


if you’re planning to 


time. 
this. 

The best way to see Secretary of De- 
fense Charles FE. Wilson, for example, 
is to go through his special assistant, 
Ralph O. Moore, whom he brought 
from Gencral Motors. On the other 
hand, if it’s a question as to where to 
get some answers to Defense Dept. 
problems, Andrew J. Berding, Director 
of Public Information, might be your 
best bet. In fact, the public informa- 
tion man in many of the departments 


There are several ways of doing 






can often be of more use than some of 
the assistants and division heads. In 
any case, he can usually set up appoint 
ments with the brass you want to see 

As in the past, a businessman with 
a problem will often find that the best 
thing to do is take it to his congressman 
or senator. 

If you intend to deal direct, 
the new lincup of Washington officials, 
with title, room number, and telephone 
number and extension. If you're writ 
ing, just address the man, his division, 
and his department at Washington 25, 
D. C.—the common address for all gov 
ermmment mail. 


here 1S 





ROOM PHONE ROOM /'!ONE 
TITLE NAME oon TITLE NAME NO. EXT 
Deputy Asst. Admin. (Operations) Chas. E. Mills 319 915 Dir. of Operations 
Gen. Counsel Raymond W. Karst 317 900 (Western Hemisphere) J. Burke Knapp (U.S.) 421 2384 
Deputy Gen. Counsel J, Fred McClerkin 34) 934 Dir, of Tech. Operations R. A. Wheeler (U.S.) 308 82931 
Economic Adviser James Eckert 353 920 Dir. of Econ. Staff Leonard B. Rist 
Asst. to Admin. for Public Info. Charles B. Holstein 307 970 (France) 1223. 2221 
OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION Dir. of Tech, Asst. & Liaison Staff Richard H, Demuth 
Midway Hall i (U.S.) 10132121 
24th St. & Okla. Ave., N.E. Dir. of Marketing George |. Martin 
Lincoin 3-9590 : ' (U.S.) 1022 2251 
DIRECTOR William G. Barr 1035 61 Dir, of Pub. Relations a Graves, Jr. er ‘nie 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMIN. Dir. of Admin. William F. Howell 
1930 Columbia Road, N.W. (U.S.) 1004 2368 
HUdson 3-5500 INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTRATOR Val Peterson 221 502 Washington Branch 
Deputy Admin Paul F, Wagner 221-A 548 1262 New Hampshire Ave. 
Exec. Asst. Admin. Justice M. Chambers 205 343 District 7-8736 
Gen. Counsel Edwin J. Clapp 208-378 DIRECTOR GENERAL Dovid A. Morse Geneva, Switzerland 
Dir. Field Admin. Off. Hubert R. Gallagher 406 222 Director —Wash. Branch Thacher Winslow 1262 N. H. Ave 
Dir. Public Affairs Off. John A, DeChant 520 207 
Dir. Volunteer Manpower Off. Donald T. Sheehan 513 354 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Dir, Security Off. Paul S. Cooper 121 515 1818 H St, N.W 
FOOD & AGRICULTURE ORGAN. OF U.N. CHMN. OF BD. & a Se 
1325 C St., S.W. MANAGING DIR. Ivar Rooth (Sweden) 935 2057 
REpublic 7. 7614 European & North American . ~~ 
. Dept. Hon, A. M. Stomp (U.K.) 6 : 4 
OMECTOR GENERAL Werte &. Bede 1876 6121 Sedans Restrictions Dept. Irving S. Friedman (U.S.) 714-E 2903 
SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMIN. Latin American, Middle Eastern 
1337 E St., N.W & Far Eastern George F. Luthringer (U.S.) 619-D 2201 
STerling 3-2858 Legal Dept.—Gen. Counsel Andre van Campenhout 
ADMINISTRATOR Yngver Brynildssen 305 2271 (Belgium) 501 2262 
Gen, Counsel Albert J. Rosenthal 320 2345 Info. Officer Jay Reid (U.S.) 824 2928 
Congressional Liaison Warren G. Harris 310 2008 DEPT. OF STATE 
Dir. Office of Info. Albert J. Lubin 504 3256 21st St. & Virginia Ave. — REpublic 7-5600 
Dir. Off. of Contract Procurement Charles H. Swisher 211 #3761 
Dir. Off. of Financial Asst. Richard C. Dyas 305 2271 ie 
Dir. Off. of Materials & Equip. L. Parker Fairlamb 524 3302 ~— pan dha cl or eer re er oe one oF ae 
Dir. Off. of Prime Contract State Annex #21—McShain Bidg.—SA #21 
,Gperations John iA. Carmody 304 (238! State Annex #17—1778 Penna Ave., N.W.—SA #17 
Dir. Off. of Programe & State Annex #5—2145 C St, N.W.—SA #5 
hag ap a P Roderick H. Riley = po If there is no symbol the address is main State Dept. as given above 
Se ewes _ Seay 5. Pen SECRETARY John Foster Dulles Sth fl. 517) 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION & DEVELOPMENT Spec, Asst. to Sec'y Roderic 1. O'Connor 5132-517) 
1818 H St., N.W Spec. Asst. to Sec'y John Wesley Hanes, Jr 5133. 5171 
EXecutive 3-6360 Spec. Asst. to Sec'y R. Gordon Arneson 7258 2464 
PRESIDENT Eugene R. Black (U.S.) 1023. 2147 Under Sec'y Walter Bedell Smith 51332101 
Vice-Pres. Robert L. Garner(U.S.) 1002. 2191 Under Sec'y for Admin. Conald B. Lourie 5146 84391 
Asst. to Pres. William A. B. Iliff Deputy Under Sec'y H, Freeman Matthews 5121 = 5284 
(U.K.) 1002 2216 Counselor of the Dept. Douglas MacArthur, II 4119 3636 
Gen. Counsel Davidson Sommers Spec. Asst. for Mutual Sec. 
(U.S.) 1113 2061 Affairs Edwin M. Martin 7019 2333 
Asst. Gen. Counsel Aron Broches Chief of Protocol John F. Simmons 2167 5633 
(Netherlands) 1113-2055 Policy Planning Dir. Paul H. Nitze 5159 5102 
Sec'y Morton M. Mendels Deputy Under Sec'y for Admin. Carlisle H. Humelsine 5225 5128 
(Canada) 1009 2127 Adm. Technical Cooperation Stanley Andrews SA 21 500 
Treas. Henry W. Riley (U.K.) 1201 2136 REpublic 7-7435 
Dir. of Operations Francois-Didier Gregh 6215 
(Asia & Middle East) (France) 320-A 2395 U.S. Int'l Info Adm, Robert lL. Johnson SA 17 4238 
Dir. of Operations REpublic 7-5600 
(Europe, Africa & Australasia) A. S. G. Hoar (U.K.) 405 2366 2241 
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The New Executive Team in 


President Eisenhower got off to a 
fairly fast start in filling the top jobs 
in his new Administration. But restaff- 
ing the government has nevertheless 


proved a slow process. It wasn’t until | 


the past week or so that what you might 
call the new Washington team was any- 
where near complete. Until then, there 
were about as many holdovers in the 
important subcabinet jobs as there were 
new appointees, 

The list of names below is a run- 


down of the men who have a key part 
in this new Washington lineup. Most 
of these men are policymakers. They 
will not be dealing with business except 
where special problems—as_ distin- 


guished from day-to-day operations of 
government—are involved. But the de- 
cisions that they make, the policies that 
they establish, will be vitally important 
to all business. 

Most of the names on the list are 
new ones. Now that things have shaken 


down, only a few holdovers from the 
Democrats remain in the top Washing- 
ton spots. Those who do were kept for 
good reasons: Either they have talents 
the new boss needs; or they are person- 
ally and politically simpatico—or both. 

Below the policymaking job level, 
however, there are still a lot of hold- 
overs among the operating bureaucrats. 
One reason is that Civil Service and 
veterans’ preference laws have been ex- 
tended to cover thousands of new gov- 





ROOM PHONE 


f 
NAME NO. EXT. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
The White House 
1600 Penna. Ave., N.W. 

NAtional 86-1414 


Dwight D. Eisenhower WHITE HOUSE 
Sherman Adams 
Thomas E. Stephens 
James C. Hagerty and 
Bernard M, Shanley phone extensions 
Wilton B. Persons 

Maj. Gen. (USA) Ret. 
C. D. Jackson 


THE PRESIDENT 

The Asst, to the Pres. 

Spec, Counsel to Pres. 

Press Sec'y 

Acting Spec. Counsel 

Spec, Asst. to Pres. 
(congressional liaison) 

Spec. Asst. to Pres. 
(psychological warfare) 

Admin. Asst, to Pres. 
(military) 

Admin, Asst, to Pres. 
(economics) 

Admin, Asst. to Pres. 
(speech writer) 


Room numbers 


not necessary 


Robert Cutler 
Gabriel 5. Hauge 


Emmet J. Hughes 


BUREAU OF BUDGET 
Executive Office Bidg. 
17th St. & Penna., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-3300 


DIRECTOR 

Asst. Dir. 

Spec. Asst. to Dir. 
Admin, Asst, to Dir. 
Admin, Officer 
Budget Officer 
Info, Officer 


losenh M. Dodge 
Eimer B. Staats 
rroderick J. Lawton 
Samucl 1. Adams 
George Viault 
Edward F. Kelley 
Virginia M, dePury 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
Executive Office Bidg. 
17th St. & Penna., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-3300 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY James S. Lay, Jr. 300 
Deputy Exec. Sec'y S. Everett Gleason 300 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
2430 E St., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-6115 


DIRECTOR Allen W. Dulles 126 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Executive Office Bidg. 
17th St. & Penna., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-3300 


DIRECTOR Arthur S. Flemming 
Spec. Consultant to Dir. 


(productive capacity) Harold S. Vance 


ROOM PHONE 
NO EXT 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Executive Office Bidg. 
17th St. & Penna., N.W. (different addresses but 
EXecutive 3-3300 same switchboard) 


Harold E. Stassen 272%, 606 
G. Edward Larson 27242 3833 
William McNear Rand 
806 Conn. Ave, N.W. Rm. 516 2701 
John H. Ohly 324 3343 
Frank N. Roberts 
Brig. Gen. 321 3336 
Dir. Personnel Security & Integrity Thomas E. Naughten 283 2184 
Exec. Asst. William J. Sheppard 315 3321 
Comptroller John E. Murphy 
815 Conn. Ave., N.W. Rm. 232 443 
Robert B. Eichholz 328 3305 
DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 


General Services Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-4900 


Russell Forbes 
Howard |. Young 
John G. Liebert 
Irving Gumbel 


NAME 


DIRECTOR 
Asst. to Dir, 
Deputy Dir, 


Deputy Dir. for Program 
Military Adviser 


Counsel 


ADMINISTRATOR 

Deputy Admin. 

Exec, Asst. to Deputy Admin. 

Asst. to Admin. for Defense 
Coordination 


Gen. Counsel Aibert H, Greene 


Dir. Program Devel. Div. 

Dir. Domestic Expansion Div. 
Dir, Contract Negotiations Div. 
Dir, Foreign Expansion Div. 
Dir. Mining Requirements Div. 


James E. Phebus 
Tom Lyon 

John G. Ford 
Stanton B. Keith 
Francis B. Speaker 


New Interior Bidg. Rm. 
Admin, Officer W. C. Hawthorne 


DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMIN. 
interstate Commerce Bidg. 
REpublic 7-7500 


James K. Knudson 4134 
Homer C. King 4134 
Francis A. Silver 5311 
Clarence Barker 5108 
John Cunningham 4133 
Leon B. Kendall 5107 


ADMINISTRATOR 

Deputy Admin. 

Gen. Counsel 

Admin. Officer 

Info. Officer 

Dir, Railroad Transport Div. 

Dir. Street & Highway Transport 
Div. George A. Myer 4135 

Dir. Iiniand Water Transport Div. William J. Gregg 6121 

Dir. Warehousing & Storage Div. Harold K. Osgood 4217 

Dir. Port Utilization Div. Frederick J. Orner 6133 

Dir. Equip. & Materials Div. F. Berkeley Robins 4117 

Dir. Manpower Div. Gordon R. Hathaway 6111 

Dir. Tax Amortization & Defense Robert R. Hendon 1116 
Loans Div. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 





Gen, Counsel 

Exec, Officer 

Exec, Sec'y 

Admin, Officer 

Asst. to Dir, (consultant on 
nonmilitary defense) 

Asst, to Dir, (consultant on 
critical materials items) 

Pub, Info. Officer 
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Charles H. Kendall 
H. Dewayne Kreager 
John D. Young 
Henry F. Hurley 
ADMINISTRATOR 
William Y. Elliott 


John C, Kinnear 


C. Scott Hershey Asst, Admin. 


Lafayette Bidg. 
811 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
STerling 3-0167 
Arthur S. Flemming 

Rm 100 = EXecutive 

Executive 3-3300 

Office Bidg. 2101 

Ross S. Shearer 317 900 
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ROOM PHONE 


NAME NO 


DEPT. OF NAVY 


The 


Liberty 5-6700 


ExT. 


Navy is distributed in Pentagon or Main Navy Dept. at 18th St. and Constitution Ave., 
N.W. Some offices are also in temporary bldgs. The room numbers are in the Pentagon 
unless prefaced by MN (main navy) or an annex number. All are on the Liberty 5-6700 


exchange. 


SECRETARY 

Under Sec'y of Navy 

Asst. Sec'y of Navy for Air 
Admin. Asst, to Sec'y of Navy 
Naval Aide to Sec'y of Navy 
Spec. Asst. to Sec’y of Navy 
Spec. Asst. to Sec'y of Navy 
Spec. Asst. to Sec'y of Navy 
Noval Aide to Under Sec'y 
Naval Aide to Asst. Sec'y 

Naval Aide to Asst. Sec'y for Air 
Asst. to Admin. Asst. to the Sec'y 
Chief Off. of Indus. Relations 


Chief of Info. 
Chief, Off. of Naval Research 


Chief, Bu. of Aeronautics 

Chief, Bu. of Ordnance 

Deputy & Asst. Chief Bu. Ord. 
Chief, Bu. of Ships 

Deputy & Asst. Chief of Bu. Ships 
Chief Bu, of Supplies & Accts. 
Chief Bu. of Yards & Docks 


Supt., Naval Gun Factory 


Commandant, Marine Corps 


DEPT 
Tne 


4E-710 
4E-664 
4E-728 
4E-740 
4E-710 
4E-750 


Robert B. Anderson 
Charles S. Thomas 
John F. Floberg 
John H. Dillon 
Capt. R. D. Hogle 
Edward E, Wilcox 
Capt. Walter Karig MN1902 
Comdr. G. F. Stearns, Jr. 4E-725 
Comdr. J, W. McConnaughhay 4E-664 
Comdr. H. J. Kossler MN2046 
Capt. John S. Thach 4E-728 
Robert H. Dunnington 4E-740 
Rear Adm. Pent. 
G. A. Holderness, Jr, An, #1 
Rm 222 
Rear Adm. Lewis S. Parks 4D-727 
Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster Rm 1804 
Tempo 3 Bidg 
Rear Adm. T. S. Combs MN 2083 
Rear Adm. M, F. Schoeffel MN 0031 
Rear Adm. W. S. Parsons MN 0301 
Rear Adm. Homer N, Wallin MN 3036 
Rear Adm. W.D. Leggett, Jr. MN 3038 
Rear Adm. M. lL, Royar MN 0024 
Rear Adm, Joseph F. Jelley, 
Bu. Yards & Docks Bidg., 
Arlington, Va. 
Rear Adm. Tom B, Hill 
Foot of 8th St., S.E. 
Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 
2004 Arlington Annex 


Rm. 2-A-59 


Lincoln 


OF AIR FORCE 


Pentagon 


Liberty 5*6700 


SECRETARY 

Under Sec'y 

Asst. Sec'y (Mgmt.) 

Spec. Asst. to Sec'y 

Spec. Asst. for Research & Devel. 
Admin. Asst. & Gen. Counsel 
Dir, of Pub. Info. 

Exec, Asst. to Sec'y 

Exec, to Under Sec'y 

Exec. to Asst. Sec'y (Mgmt.) 
Exec, to Asst. Sec'y (Matériel) 
Deputy Admin. Asst. 

Deputy Gen. Counsel 
Deputy Dir. Off. of Pub. Info. 
Exec. to Chief of Staff Air 


DEPT. 


Harold E. Talbott 
James H. Douglas, Jr, 
H. Lee White 

Joseph Bryan, Ill 

Trevor Gardner 

John A, Johnson 

Brig. Gen. Sory Smith 
Col..William G. Hipps 
Col, Donald W. Graham 
Col. Kénneth O. Dessert 
Col. Lewis P. Ensign 
Philip J. Curran 

Arvin E. Upton 4E-970 
Col. Arno H. Luehman 4D-922 
Brig. Gen, R. A. Grussendorf 4E-929 


4E-871 
4E-886 
4E-856 
4D-875 
4E-960 
48-968 
4D-922 
4E-870 
4E-886 
4E-852 
4E-978 
4C-862 


OF JUSTICE 


Const. Ave., Bet. 9th & 10th, N.W. — REpublic 7-8200 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Deputy Atty. Gen. 

Asst, Atty. Gen. Antitrust Div. 
Asst. Atty. Gen. Tax Div. 

Asst. Atty. Gen, Civil Div. 

Asst. Atty. Gen. Criminal Div. 
Asst. Atty. Gen. Exec. Adjudications Div. 
Exec. Asst. to Atty. Gen. 

Dir. of Public Relations 
Admin. Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Deputy Admin. Asst. Atty. Gen 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
William P, Rogers 
Stanley Nelson Barnes 
H. Brian Holland 
Warren E. Burger 
Warren Olney, Ill 

J. lee Rankin 

Charles M. Metzner 
G, Frederick Mullen 
S. A. Andretta 


rp 


Frederick C. Kilguss 


53131 
53141 
56315 
54278 
54603 
52297 
64213 
55304 
52140 
63452 
72674 
54524 


52003 


77391 
64911 


63944 
63457 
62005 
62058 
63391 
63411 


63282 © 


7-5700 


42500 


53718 
71361 
72302 
75491 
76990 
56996 
73326 
54054 
76608 
74356 
78147 
74456 
56965 
55227 
54215 





OVER 
1000 
TYPES 





Ruggedly Built 


DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


A caster for 

every use in 

factory, home 

and institution. 
* 


Made to save 
floors, equip- 
ment, money 
and time. 
2 


Demand Darnell 
Dependability 
and get 

extra years of 
added service. 


Write for 
DARNELL 
CASTER and 
WHEEL 
MANUAL. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Justice Dept. 
EXecutive 3-7100 
J. Edgar Hoover 5633 
Clyde A. Tolson 5744 


DARNELL 
CORP LTD 


DOWNEY 


DIRECTOR 
Asso. Dir, 


(Los Angeles County) 
cA 
IMMIGRATION & NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
19th & East Capitol Sis., N.E. 

Lincoln 7-9000 


Argyle R. Mackey 
Benjamin G. Habberton 


60 Walker Street, New York 13,N.Y. 
36 North Clinton, Chicago 6G, Illinois 
COMMISSIONER 
Deputy Comm. 
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GOVERNMENT 


TITLE 


Asst. Sec’y for U.N. Affairs 

Asst Sec’y for Near Eastern, 
So, Asian & African Affairs 

Asst. Sec'y for Inter-American 
Affairs 

Asst, Sec'y for European Affairs 

Asst. Sec'y for Far Eastern 
Affairs 

Dir, o1 Bureau of German 
Affairs 


Asst. Sec'y for Congressional 
Relations 

legal Adviser 

Asst. Sec'y of State for 
Economic Affairs 

Asst. Sec'y for Public Affairs 

Spec. Asst. for Intelligence 


ROOM 
NO 


6117 


NAME 
John D. Hickerson 
Henry A. Byroade 3022 


4024 
6164 


Thomas C. Mann 
Livingston J. Merchant 
Walter S. Robertson 3153 
James W. 


Riddieberger SA 5 221 


PHONE 
EXT 


5241 
4263 


2667 
4224 


4235 


REpublic 7-5600 


4154 
4264 


Thruston B, Morton 
Herman Phieger 


433 
3126 
1158 


Harold F. Linder 
Carl W. McCardle 
W. Park Armstrong, Jr. 


DEPT. OF TREASURY 
15th St. & Penna Ave. — EXecutive 3-6400 


SECRETARY 

Under Sec'y 

Deputy to Sec'y 

Asst. Sec'y 

Asst. Sec'y 

Fiscal Asst. Sec'y in chg. of 
Finances, Accts, Public 
Debt & Treasurer 

Admin. Asst. Sec'y 

Tech, Asst. to Sec'y 
(enforcement) 

Spec. Asst. to Sec'y 

Asst. to Sec'y 

Spec. Asst. to Sec’y 
(consultant) 

Asst. to Sec'y (gen. 
council staff) 

Asst. to Sec'y 

Dir. of Info. 

Gen. Counsel 


BUREAU OF 


3330 
3326 
3434 
3312 
3430 


George M. Humphrey 
Marion B. Folsom 

W. Randolph Burgess 
H. Chapman Rose 
Andrew N. Overby 


3446 
3424 


Edward F. Barteit 
William W. Parsons 


3317 
3217 
3414 


Malachi L. Harney 
Frank A. Southard, Jr. 
Dan Throop Smith 

A. lee M, Wiggins 3414 
Kenneth W. Gemmill 
Nils A. Lennartson 
leon M. Siler 

Elbert Parr Tuitle 


3420 
4408 
3000 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


12th St. & Const. Ave., N.W. 
STerling 3-8400 


COMMISSIONER 

Asst. Comm. (inspection) 
Asst. Comm. (Operations) 
Asst. Comm, (Technical) 
Spec. Consultant to Comm. 
Asst. to Comm. 

Info, Officer 


BUREAU 


3000 
3308 
3018 
3010 
3302 
3011 
1312 


T. Coleman Andrews 
Edgar E. Hoppe 
Justin F. Winkle 
Norman A. Sugarman 
O. Gordon Delk 
Thomas C. Atkeson 
James C. Rivers 


OF CUSTOMS 


1512 H St., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


COMMISSIONER 
Asst. Commissioner 
Spec, Asst. to Comm. 


(Vacant) 
David B. Strubinger 
W. RB. Johnson 


CUSTOM HOUSE 
1221 — 3ist St., N.W. 
ADams 2-0243 


DEPUTY COLLECTOR IN 
CHARGE 


U.S. 


John F. Burns 


SAVINGS BONDS 


Washington Bidg. 
15th St. & N. Y. Ave. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Vernon L. Clark 


COAST GUARD 
1300 E St., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


COMMANDANT 


Chief of Staff 


Vice-Adm. 

Merlin O'Neill 
Rear Adm. 

Alfred C. Richmond 


7006 


7002 


4101 


5395 
4242 


4341 
2392 
2132 


300 
656 
386 
303 
2943 
666 
650 


5101 


5104 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 
Treasury Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


COMPTROLLER 

Deputy Comptroller 
Deputy Comptroller 
Deputy Comptroller 
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Ray Gidney 

L. A. Jennings 
W. M, Taylor 
G. W, Garwood 


ROOM 
NO 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING & PRINTING 
14th & C Sts., S.W. 
REpublic 7-5151 
Alvin W. Hall 
BUREAU OF THE MINT 
Treasury Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-6400 
Nellie Tayloe Ross 
(to leave shortly) 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
1300 E St. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


‘ H. J. Anslinger 


U.S. SECRET SERVICE 
Treasury Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


U. E. Baughman 2438 
OFFICE OF TREASURER OF THE U.S. 


Treasury Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


Ivy Boker Priest 
Mabelle Kennedy 
(to leave shortly) 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
Treasury Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-6400 


George H. Willis 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
The Pentagon — Liberty 5-6700 


NAME 


116 


DIRECTOR 


DIRECTOR 


COMMISSIONER 


2108 
2108 


TREASURER 
Asst. Treasurer 


OFFICE OF 


DIRECTOR 


3E-880 
3E-880 
3E-880 
3E-924 
3E-928 


Charles E. Wilson 
Ralph O. Moore 

Lt. Coi. Carey A. Randall 
Roger M. Kyes 

Lt, Col. C. W. Delanoy 


SECRETARY 

Spec. Asst. 

Military Asst. 

Deputy Sec'y of Defense 

Military Asst. 

Asst. Sec'y of Defense 
(Comptroller) 

Asst. Sec'y of Defense 
(Manpower & Personnel) 

Asst. Sec'y of Defense 
(Int'l, Security Affairs) 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
The Pentagon 
Liberty 5-6700 


Walter G. Whitman 
Don K. Price 

Robert W. Cairns 
Dr. L. T. E, Thompson 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
The Pentagon 
Liberty 5-6700 


Gen. of Army 

Omar N. Bradley 
Gen, J. Lawton Collins 
Adm. Wm. M. Fechteler 
Gen. H. S. Vandenberg 
Roger Kent 
K, T. Keller 
Andrew J. Berding 


W. J. McNeil 3E-854 


John A. Hannah 3E-880 


Frank C. Nash 3E-925 


3E-1000 
3E-1006 
3E-1020 
3E-1020 


CHAIRMAN 
Deputy Chmn, 
Vice-Chmn. 
Vice-Chmn. 


CHAIRMAN 
2E-872 
3E-668 
4E-632 
4E-929 
3£-970 
28-938 
2E-800 


Chief of Staff U. S. Army 
Chief of Navai Operations 
Chief of Staff U. S. Air Force 
Gen. Counsel 

Dir. Guided Missiles 

Dir. Public Info. 


DEPT. OF ARMY 
The Pentagon 
Liberty 5-6700 


Robert T. Stevens 
farl D. Johnson 
B. A. Monaghan 
John W. Martyn 
Arthur T. Port 
Horold Pearson 


3E-718 
2E-678 
2E-614 
3E-718 
3E-725 
2E-668 


SECRETARY 

Under Sec'y 

Dept. Counselor 

Admin. Asst. 

Spec. Asst. to Sec'y 

Under Sec'y 

Deputy to Asst. Sec'y 
(Gen, Mgmt.) 

Deputy to Asst. Sec'y 
(Gen. Mgmt.) 

Deputy to Asst. Sec'y 
(Gen. Mgmt.) 

Exec. Asst. Sec'y of Army 
Manpower & Reserve Forces 

Deputy Admin. Asst. 


Robert D. King 2E-661 


John W. Macy 2E-673 
Kenneth Stiles 2E-673 


2E-722 
3E-740 


Col, Frank C. Norvell 
James C. Cook 


BUSINESS WEEK 


PHONE 


EXT. 


53211 
54291 
76762 
53214 
73059 
78161 


77629 
78331 
74341 


52947 
52442 
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ROOM PHONE 


NAME NO. EXT. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


COMMISSIONER (Actg) 


Asso. Comm. 
Info, Officer 


DIRECTOR 
Asst. Dir. « 


‘ 


COMMISSIONER 
Asst. Comm, 
Asst. Comm, 
Chief Info. Officer 


DIRECTOR 
Asst. Dir, 
Asst. Dir, 
Asst, Dir, 


DIRECTOR 

Asst. Dir. 

Asst. Dir, 

Spec. Asst. to Dir, 
Asst. to Dir. 


Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 


W. Barton Greenwood 4157 2111 
H, Rex Lee 4163 2113 
Morrill M. Tozier 4004 4306 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
General Services Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
William E. Wrather 
Thomas B. Nolan 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
interior Bldg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
Marvin Nichols 
Kenneth W. Markwell 
Harvey F. McPhail 
Leonard W. Mosby 


NAT'L PARK SERVICE 
Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 

Conrad L. Wirth 
Hillory A. Tolson 
Ronald F. lee 
Thomas J. Allen 


BUREAU OF MINES 
Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 

John J. Forbes 
Thomas H., Miller 
Dr. W. C. Schroeder 
Joseph H. Hedges 
Harold J. Sloman 


FISH & WILDLIFE 
Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 


DIRECTOR 
Asst. Dir. 
Asst. Dir. 
Chief Div. of Info, 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Inte 


Albert M. Day (Leaving) 


John L. Kask 
Clarence Cottam 
Alastair MacBain 


rior Bldg. 


REpublic 7-1820 


DIRECTOR 


OEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
Bet, 12th & 14th Sts., S.W. — REpublic 7-4142 


James P. Davis 


3156-A 
3156-A 
3152 
3252 


Agriculture is divided into several bidgs.— South bldg. marked by S — Administration 
Bidg. marked by A. The East Wing by E and the West Wing by W. Ali have the same 


phone exchange 


SECRETARY 

Under Sec'y 

Asst. Sec'y 

Dir. Commodity Marketing & Adjus. 
Dir. Agric. Credit Services 
Dir. Departmental Admin. 
Exec. Asst. to Sec'y 

Asst. to Sec'y 

Asst. to Sec'y 

Asst. to Under Sec’y 

Asst. to Asst. Sec'y 

Dir. of Info. 

Solicitor 


Ezra Taft Benson 
True D. Morse 

J. Earl Coke 

John H. Davis 

R. F. Farrington 
Richard D. Aplin 
Daken K. Broadhead 
Don Paariberg 
Whitney Gillilland 
W. A. Minor 

Phillip F. Aylesworth 
R. L. Webster 

Kari BD. Loos 


200-A 
200-A 
219-A 
201-A 
212-A 
214-A 
200-A 
210-A 
212-A 
200-A 
219-A 
402-A 
2031-S 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Agric. Bidg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 


CHIEF 

Asso. Chief 

Asst. to Chief 

Chmn. Outlook & Situation Bd. 

Dir. Econ. Info. 

Stat. Asst. 

Reseorch Asst. 

Asst. Chief Agric. Estimates 

Asst. Chief Prices, Income & Marketing 
Asst. Chief Prod. Econ. 
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Oris V. Wells 
Foster F. Elliott 


William T. Wolfrey, Jr. 


Bushrod W. Allin 
Franklin Thackrey 
Earl E. Houseman 


Hermon M, Southworth 


Sterling R. Newell 
Frederick V. Waugh 
Sherman E. Johnson 


3051-S 
3051-5 
3032-S 
3059-S 
3901-S 
3054-S 
3059-S 
3050-S 
3043-S 
3043-S 


363 
6158 
3306 
4623 
2796 
3291 
3631 
6275 
4565 
5744 
2851 
5247 
3351 





Set ‘em 
and 
| forget ‘em 


ba 


t 


zal, 
ee 


that's the beauty of 
YL vi 
NON-LUBRICATED 


LIFT-PLUG VALVES 


The valve that seals tightly, 
operates easily, and requires the 
least maintenance and attention 
deserves top priority. That's the 
Cameron Non-Lubricated Lift 
Plug: Valve. 

It seals tightly because of a 
novel mechanical design which 
employs a seat separate from 
the body which is, therefore, not 
affected by pressure forces and 
line strains. It operates easily 
because of the lift-turn-reseat 
principle which eliminotes fric- 
tion between the plug and seot. 
It requires minimum maintenance 
because it does not depend on 
lubricant to effect a seal or for 
easy operation. And being non- 
lubricated, it also eliminates the 
possibility of contaminating line 
products. 


IRON WORKS, INC 


P. O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
Export: 7912 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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3500... less 25% 


A mid-western meat-packing plant ... em- 

ploying 3500 people ... after a year of 
testing, found that Mosinee towels dispensed 
from Sentinel Controlled-type Cabinets ac- 
tually cut towel consumption 25%. Towels 
previously used, cost less per case . . . but 
Mosinee Towels cost less to use . . . so this 
plant has standarized on Mosinee “Con- 
trolled” Towel Service. 


Write gor free samples 
and name of nearest distributor 


LLL LLL PALA LA LAAN I 


WL 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





18 ceapine industrial advertisers 
conducted readership studies to 
determine how to reach their mar- 
kets and the buying influences 
within these markets most effec- 
tively and at the least cost. 


This miniature “fold-over” 
booklet summarizes some interest- 
ing cost and coverage percentages 
revealed by these studies. It dem- 
onstrates the importance of con- 
centration versus scatteration in 
advertising schedules. Write for 
“ADVERTISING COVERAGE.” 


McGraw-Hill 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 
ca W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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~ GOVERNMENT 





TITLE 


BUR 
HOLC 


DIRECTOR 


U 


U. S. ATTORNEY, D. C. 
PO 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 

Deputy Postmaster 

Exec. Asst. to PM Gen. 

Spec. Asst. to PM Gen. & Dir. of 
Pub. Info, 

Admin. Asst, to PM Gen. 

Div. of Budget & Planning Dir. 

Asst. PM Gen. (Transportation) 

Asst. PM Gen, (Bu. of Finance) 

Asst. PM Gen. (Bu. of Facilities) 


SECRETARY 
Under Sec'y 


Asst. Sec'y for Public Land Mgmt. 

Asst. Sec'y for Mineral Resources 

Admin., Asst. Sec'y 

Asst. to Sec'y 

Exec. Asst. to Sec'y 

Spec. Asst. to Under Sec'y 

Spec. Asst. to Asst. Sec'y for 
Water & Power Develop. 

Dir. Div. of Land Utilization 

Dir. Div, of Minerals & Fuels 

Dir. Div, of Geography 

Actg. Dir, Div. of Oil & Gas 

Asst. to Admin. Asst. Sec'y 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
Asst. Deputy Admin. 

Asst. Deputy Admin. 

Spec. Asst. to Deputy Admin. 
Spec. Asst. to Deputy Admin. 
Dir, Public Info, Div. 


DEFENSE E 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Deputy Admin. 
Info, Officer 


DEFENSE MINE 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Deputy Admin. 
Info, Officer 


DEFENSE 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Deputy Admin. 
Deputy Admin. 
Deputy Admin. 
Info, Officer 


DEFENS 


ADMINISTRATOR 


DIRECTOR 
Asso, Dir. 
Asst. Dir, 





info, Officer 


DEPT. 
Interior Bldg. — REpublic 7-1820 


Asst. Sec'y for Water & Power Devel. 


PETROLEUM ADMIN. 


ROOM PHONE 


NAME NO EXT 


EAU OF PRISONS 
BLDG. — 101 Indiana Ave. 
REpublic 7-8200 
James V. Bennett 


U.S. ATTORNEY's OFFICE 
- $. 


Courthouse 
STerling 3-5700 


Charlies M. Irelan 


ST OFFICE DEPT. 


Penna. Ave, bet 12th & 13th Sts. — STerling 3-3100 


Arthur E. Summerfield 
Charles R. Hook, Jr. 
Ben H. Guill 


L. Rohe Walter 
Alfer B. Strom 
Clarence N. Bruce 
John C. Allen 
Albert Robertson 
O. A. Kieb 


OF INTERIOR 


704 
4423 
2191 
4174 
2186 
2143 

706 

704 

3411 


Douglas McKay 
Ralph A. Tudor 

Fred G. Aandah! 
Orme Lewis 

Felix E. Wormser 

D. Otis Beasley 
Raymond Davis 
Alene Phillips 

James C, Bradley, Jr. 


3411 
3197 
2471 


Edward D. Frye 
lee Muck 

Lawrence E. Imhoff 
Meredith F. Burrill 
Hugh A. Stewart 
Robert E. Williams 


FOR DEFENSE 
Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
J. Ed. Warren 
Hugh A. Stewart 
E. Carl Mattern 
Carroll D. Fentress 
Bernice Kirschling 
Bryant Putney 
LECTRIC POWER ADMIN. 
Interior Bidg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
James F. Davenport 
E. Jason Dryer 
George S. Holmes 


RALS EXPLORATION ADM 


edlnterior Bidg. 


REpublic 7-1820 
C. O. Mittendorf 
Frank E, Johnson 
Fred W. Murkland 


SOLID FUELS ADMIN. 
Interior Bldg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
Charles W. Connor 
E. T. Klett 
Char'es R. Ferguson - 
William F. Hahmon 
Andrew |. Newman 
E FISHERIES ADMIN. 
Interior Bldg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
Aibert M. Day 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Interior Bldg. 
REpublic 7-1820 
Marion Clawson 
Wm. Zimmerman, Jr. 
Wm. Pincus 
Norma R. Hazeltine 


5660 
5658 
5651 
5647 


3801 
4651 
3897 
3609 
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ROOM PHONE 


TITLE NAME NO EXT 





FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORP. 


CHAIRMAN 1. W. Duggan 5859-S 2432 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN. 

ADMINISTRATOR Vacant 

Deputy Admin. William C. Wise 217-E 3243 





DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
14th St. bet. Const. Ave. & E St. — STerling 3-9200 


SECRETARY Sinclair Weeks 

Spec. Asst. Charles F, Honeywell 5855 3548 
Spec. Asst. William S. Kilborne 5842 4951 
Spec. Asst. Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr. 5858 560 
Under Sec'y Walter Williams 5858 560 
Under Sec'y for Transportation Robert B. Murray, Jr. 5840 600 
Asst. Sec'y for Int'l Affairs Samvel W. Anderson 5867 3624 
Asst. Sec'y for Domestic Affairs Craig R. Scheaffer 584) 3736 
Asst. Sec'y for Admin. Clarence H. Osthagen 5830 4313 
Gen. Counsel Stephen F. Dunn 5868 4772 
Dir. Off. of Pub. Info. Albert Leman 5847 3135 
Admin. Defense Air Trans. Admin Theodore Hardeen 5117 4707 
Dir, Off. of Trans. Paul Royster 5424 3795 
Dir. Off. Int'l Trade Loring K, Macy 3733 423) 
Deputy Dir. Kari L. Anderson 3898-A 3505 
Asst. to Dir. Thomas R. Wilson 





OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
Dept. of Commerce 
STerling 3-9200 


DIRECTOR M. Joseph Meehan 3858 2100 
Asst. Dir. Edward F. Denison 3850 2266 
Asst. Dir. James W. McNally 3860 3501 
Chief Statistician Lovis J. Paradise 3848 2507 
Dir. Off. of Distribution H. B. McCoy 3840 2628 
Off. of Indusiry & Commerce Dir. H. B. McCoy 3840 2628 
Off. of Technical Service Dir. John C. Green 1309 2143 


BUREAU CF CENSUS 


Suitland, Md. 

LUdiow 4-3000 
(There are two bidgs. at Suitland — Bldgs. 3 and 4. The digit after the room is the 

bidg. no) 

DIRECTOR Robert W. Burgess 2104-3 501 
Deputy Dir. A. Ross Eckler 2102-3 503 
Asst. Dir. Howard C. Grieves 2005-3 323 
Asst. Dir. Conrad Taeuber 2005-3 321 
Chief Business Div. (Actg.) Harvey Kailin 2301-4 255 
Chief Industry Div. Maxwell R. Conklin 2102-4 248 
Chief Tronsportation Div. Donald E. Church 2705-3 296 
Chief Foreign Trade Div. J. Edward Ely 2015-3 431 
Chief Govts, Div. Allen D. Manvel 2049-3 364 
Chief Population & Housing Howard G. Brunsman 2027-3 251 
Chief Agric. Div. Ray Hurley 2061-3 560 


Frank R. Wilson 
Commerce Bidg. Rm. 1510 
Sterling 3-9200, ext. 3441 


Info. Asst. to Dir. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
General Services Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-4950 


COMMISSIONER Thomas H. MacDonald 6004 4801 
Deputy Comm, in Chg. Finance & 

Business Mgmt. C. D. Curtiss 5002 4806 
Deputy Comm. in Chg. Construction 

& Maintenance A. C. Clark 6046 4028 
Deputy Comm. in Chg, Research H. S. Fairbank 3046 4362 
Deputy Comm. in Chg. Design H. E. Hilts 4002 4141 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMIN, 
Temporavy Bidg. 4 
16th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
STerling 3-9200 


Actg. Admin. of Civil Aeronautics F. B. Lee 1515 3576 
Asst. Admin, for Admin. Sam A. Kemp 1505 3939 
Asst. Admin, for Program Coordination J. D. Blatt 1506 8085 
Dir, Office of Aviation Info. Ben Stern 1718 3661 


COAST & GEODETIC SURVEY 
Commerce Dept. 
STerling 3-9200 


Rear Adm. Robert F. A. Studds 2800-A 700 
Rear Adm. Robert W. Knox 2130 703 


DIRECTOR 
Asst. Dir. 





















FURNITURE 





AUTOMOBILE 






AIRPLANE 







AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 



















VELVETS 












INDUSTRIAL 






USES 

























SIONEY BLUMENTHAL &2 CO, INE 
ONE PARK AVE, * NEW YORK 16, N.Y 







SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 


















oF ~ as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 
Carry your travel funds 


this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 









Your travel funds, in the form of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks, couldn't be 
safer, if they were guarded in the ‘Tower 
of London, with the Crown jewels NCB 


Travelers Checks ore spendable anywhere 









for anything. If lost or stolen you get a full 





refund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 





ip bank 





until used. Buy them at y« 





Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 






The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The National City Bonk of New York 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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a 5 os 

ea EE 

POWER SCYTHE 
Self-propelled 


MAKES THE TOUGH 
CUTTING JOBS EASY 


The Jari ig cuts 
weeds, brush, grass— 

trims close to build- 

ings and trees. Climbs 

hills, goes anywhere 

you can walk. Ideal 

for fence rows, ditch 

es, orchards. Pow. 

ered by easy-starting Brigges and Stratton 
engine, has 28" sickle bar, Fingertip clutch 
and throttle for easy control 


LOW-COST LAWN MOWER AND 


SNOW PLOW ATTACHMENTS 
\ 


li 

= \ = ae ¢ 

e ered \4 
20” five-blade mower with Rotary snow-thrower clears 
“floating” mount for uneven 16” path. Seif-propelied, 
surfaces. Self-propelied by handles all types of snow, 
tandem drive —no side jerk Open construction prevents 
Easily guided with two clogging. Raker bar for 
fingers. packed snow. 


See your dealer—or write direct 


JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 2938-Z, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





(ncrease YOUR Sales 
by Packaging in Trans- et 
parent Plastic Boxes! | 


Clever merchandisers are using 
WEINMAN transparent boxes to 
promote the, sale of confectionery, 
bokery products, hard- 

ware specialties, count- 

less other products. 

May we help YOU? — 

Write TODAY for catalog 

samples and packaging 
suggestions. 


Cy /. = , 
Mcasdiinu LD rathi v4 , INC 
GRAND & SPAULDING, CHICAGO 51 





Steel Fabricating Plant 


Montreal Area, Present Turnover 1/3 Million 
Potential Turnover within 2 years over Million. 


BO-7616, Business Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











PYTZZd 9 We blend chemicals and 


fibres to produce special 


PALTRY motericl 
| N A Write Dept. B. 


GOVERNMENT 





MATERIAL ? [prermerabegebeenniins 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 
equipment; etc, may be found in BUSINESS 
WEEK'S own classified advertising section 


elues 
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ROOM PHONE 
TITLE NAME NO. EXT 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMIN. 
Agric. Bldg. 
REpublic 7-4142 
ADMINISTRATOR 8. T. Shaw 302-A 3656 
Deputy Admin. M, R, Clarkson 302-A 3658 
> BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
Agric. Bldg. 
REpublic 7-4142 
B. T. Simms 226-E 4421 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 
Agric. Bldg. 
REpublic 7-4142 
CHIEF O. E. Reed 2953-S 4441 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY & PLANT QUARANTINE 
Agric. Bidg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 


CHIEF Avery S. Hoyt 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION & HOME ECONOMICS 
Agric. Bldg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 


CHIEF Hazel K. Stiebeling 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
Soils & Agric. Engineering 
Plant Industry Station 
Beltsville, Md. 

TOwer 9-6400 


CHIEF A. H. Moseman 
Asst. Chief F. P. Cullinan Rm. no, and 
Asst. Chief K. S. Quisenberry phone ext 
Asst. Chief E. Stephens not necessary 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 
Agric. Bldg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 
DIRECTOR (Vacant) 
Asso, Dir. Fred J. Rossiter 
Asst. Dir, Francis A. Flood 
Asst. Dir, Dr. Rudger H. Walker 


FOREST SERVICE 
Agric. Bldg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 
CHIEF Richard E. McArdle 
Asst. Chief Edward C. Crafts 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERV. 
Agric. BIdg.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 


CHIEF Robert M. Salter 5103 
Deputy Admin. Jefferson C, Dykes 5103 


COMMODITY MARKETING & ADJUSTMENT 
Agric. Bldg. 
REpublic 7-4142 


DIRECTOR John H. Davis 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORP. 


Agric. Bldg. 
REpublic 7-4142 


PRESIDENT John H. Davis 201 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


Administration Bidg.—14th Jefferson Drive 
REpublic 7-4142 


J. M, Mehl 149 
FEDERAL CROP INS. CORP. 


Agric. Dept.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 


MANAGER John W. Brainard 


PROD. & MARKETING ADMIN. 
Agric. Dept.—South 
REpublic 7-4142 
Howard H. Gordon 206-W 3467 
Marcus B. Braswell 207-W 6215 
Lionel C. Holm 202-W 2770 


4113-S 2745 


1113-S 5635 


ADMINISTRATOR 


4096-S 4936 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Deputy Admin. 
Exec. Asst. to Admin 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICES 
Agric. Dept.—The Mall 
: REpublic 7-4142 

DIRECTOR Robert L. Farrington 212-A 2796 
Gov. Farm Credit Admin. 1, W. Duggan 5859-S 2432 
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ROOM PHONE 
NAME NO. EXT. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
4th St. & Independence Ave. 
EXecutive 3-6300 


SURGEON GENERAL Leonard A. Scheele 
Deputy Surgeon Gen. W. Palmer Dearing 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN. 
Fourth & Independence Ave. 
EXecutive 3-6300 , 


COMMISSIONER Arthur J. Altmeyer 
Deputy Comm. William Ll. Mitchell 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
19th St. and Constitution Ave. 
STerling 3-8000 


CHAIRMAN Gordon E. Dean WON'T 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray GIVE 
Commissioner Henry D. Smyth OUT 
Commissioner Eugene M, Zuckert ROOM 
Gen. Manager Marion W, Boyer NUMBERS 
Deputy Gen. Mgr. W. J. Williams 

Asst. Gen. Mgr. for Mfg. (Actg.) W. J. Williams 

Dir. of Intelligence Walter F. Colby 

Dir. of Classification James G. Beckerley 

Sec'y to the Commission Roy B. Snapp 

Gen, Counsel William Mitchell 

Dir. Biology & Medicine Dr. John C, Bugher 

Dir. Military Application Brig. Gen. K. E. Fields 

Dir. Production R. W. Cook 

Dir, of Reactor Development Lawrence R. Hafstad 

Dir. Engineering (Actg.) Lawrence R. Hafstad 

Dir. of Research Thomas H. Johnson 

Dir. Info. Services Morse Salisbury 

Dir. of Security John A. Waters, Jr. 

Dir. of Raw Materials. Jesse C. Johnson 

Dir. of Const, & Supply E.°J. Bloch 


CiVil AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Dept. of Commerce Bidg. 
STerling 3-9200 


CHAIRMAN Oswald Ryan 
Commissioner Josh Lee 

Commissioner Joseph P. Adams 
Commissioner Chan Gurney 

Gen. Counsel Emory T. Nunneley, Jr. 
Chief Public Info. Edward E. Slattery, Jr. 


Civil SERVICE COMMISSION 
8th & F Sts., N.W. * 
REpublic 7-5711 


CHAIRMAN Philip Young 280 
Commissioner George Moore 279 
Exec. Dir. Clarence lL, Edwards 204 
Asst. to Chairman Allen Wagner 263 
Chief Info. Div. Philip W. Schulte 155 


EXFPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
811 Vermont Ave. 
REpublic 7-7890 


CHAIRMAN & PRESIDENT Glen Edgerton 547 
Vice-Chmn. Hawthorne Arey 551 
Board of Directors John Foster Dulles — ex officio 

(Dept. of State address) 
Board of Directors Lynn U. Stambaugh 551 
Board of Directors Wilson L. Townsend 655 
Vice@res, & Gen. Counsel Walter C. Saver 537 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
New Post Office Bid'g. 
Penna, Ave. at 12th St. 
EXecutive 3-3620 


CHAIRMAN John Doerfer 
Vice-Chmn, Rosel H. Hyde 
Commissioner Edward M. Webster 
Commissioner George E. Sterling 
Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 
Commissioner Robert T. Bartley 
Secretary T. J. Slowie 

Gen. Counsel Benedict P. Cottone 
Office of Info. George O. Gillingham 
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Nobody can say that. But man 9 
business has “gone up in smo 

when fire destroyed vital records ond 
irreplaceable equipment. Get off fire’s 
waiting-list now by investing in a 


BLAW-KNOX Automatic 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Hundreds of installations in ware- 
houses, small manufacturing plants, 
stores and office buildings have been 
completely financed by reduction in 
premiums, Why take a chance when 
you can be sure of 24-hour-a-day 
protection with the sprinkler system 
that douses fires seconds after they 

start? For full details write us today. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 


Pittsburgh 33, Po. 








ier with 


Reteealing Tope 


Tests prove that oral job training 
works. Sound helps people 
learn faster, remember better. 
That's why so many businesses 
today rely on the clear, life-like 
reproduction of Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape as an 
easy, effective way to speed up 
their training programs. 


rer 


For information on Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape, 
write: 


SOUNDGRAFT 


Dept. M 
10 East 52nd St. 
N. Y. 22, N.Y, 
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(MR. MANAGER D> 


America’s Metal 
Working Industries 


ls your day so crowded with the seeking 
of solutions for pressing problems such 
as plont modernization, product im- 
provement, inventory position, defense 
backlog, that time for tackling those 
ever present headaches of less tangible 
but equally important nature, for in- 
stance, employe relations, plant morale, 
staff strength, communication between 
you and your organization, is lacking? 

There is o way to insure continued 
advancement toward the solving of 
these nerve wracking, time consuming, 
humon relations problems; a fully 
automatic process which lessens the 
pressure on you ond guarantees re- 
sults, And it's brand new! 

Details are yours for the asking, just 
request information on Redmond Staff 
Controls. 


Redmond 








GOVERNMENT 





“CAND ASSOCIATES 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 


Twenty-five Years of idea 
Development for Industry 





America’s 
No. I Comfort Shoe 


So Ke 


aide vale ee. ih \aba! 

meav UU JAN YY 
ANTTTPMRNNT 

SBoaviNU yYwee aa Na 


Emergencies, FOR YOUR WORKERS! 
Unusual Cir- For Free Booklet Describing 
cumstances, In terstate’s Unique Services, 
mi meets. TE InTERSTATE BEDDING CO 
INTER ‘ 
24-Hr. Service 
1621 W. Carroll Av., Chicage 12, itt. 
World Wide. PHONE CHesapeake 3-4060 
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ROOM PHONE 
TITLE NAME NO. EXT 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 
Commerce Depi. 
STerling 3-9200 
CHAIRMAN A. W. Gatov 4842 4511 
Vice-Chmn. R. W. Williams 4830-A 8215 
INLAND WATERWAYS CORP. 
Commerce Dept. 
STerling 3-9200 


CHMN. OF ADVISORY BOARD Lovis Rothschild 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
Commerce Dept. 
STerling 3-9200 


ADMINISTRATOR A. W. Gatov 
Deputy Maritime Adm. Earl W. Clark 
Asst. to Deputy Admin. T. E. Stakem 
Pub. Info. Stephen C. Manning, Jr. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Connecticut Ave, & Van Ness Sts. 
EMerscn 2-4040 


DIRECTOR A. V. Astin 

Asso. Dir. for Research Wallace R. Brode 
Asso. Dir. for Testing A. T. McPherson 
Asso, Dir. for Ordnance Devel. W. S. Hinman, Jr. 


Asst. Dir. for Admin. N. E, Golovin 


PATENT OFFICE 
Commerce Dept. 
STerling 3-9200 


COMMISSIONER Robert C. Watson 


DEPT. OF LABOR 
14th St. & Constitution Ave. — EXecutive 3-2420 


SECRETARY Martin P. Durkin 3136 
Exec. Asst. to Sec'y George T. Brown 3136 
Spec. Asst. to Sec'y Millard Cass 3122 
Spec. Asst. to Sec'y William L. Batt, Jr. 3112 
Under Sec'y Lloyd A. Mashburn 3124 
Admin. Asst, Sec'y James E. Dodson 3137 
Defense Manpower Admin, Exec. Dir. Robert C. Goodwin 5106 
Off. Int'l Labor Affairs Arnold Zempel 3221 
Dir. of Info. Herbert Little 3218 
Dir. Bu. of Apprenticeship W. F. Patterson 1114 
Dir. Bu. of Employees’ Compensation William McCauley 1213 
Chmn. Employees Compensation 

Appeals Bd. John E, Lawyer 1343 
Dir. Bu, of Employment Security Robert C. Goodwin 5106 
Dir. Bu, of Labor Standards Wm, L, Connolly 7130 
Commissioner Bu. of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague 2307 
Deputy Comm. Aryness Joy Wickens 2311 
Dir, Bu. of Veterans’ Reemployment 

Rights Robert K. Salyers 7318 
Admin. Wage & Hour & Public 

Contracts Div. William R. McComb 5146 
Dir. Women's Bureau Frieda S. Miller 1303 


DEPT. OF HEALTH, EDUCATION & WELFARE 
4th St. & independence Ave. — EXecutive 3-6300 


SECRETARY Oveta Culp Hobby 5246 
Asst. Admin. for Program Rufus E. Miles, Jr. 5264 
Asst. to Admin. leo L. Miller 5274 
Gen, Couns! Alanson W. Willcox 5466 


FOOD & DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
4th St. & Independence Ave. S.W. 
North Bidg. 

EXecutive 3-6300 


COMMISSIONER Charles W. Crawford 
Deputy Comm. George P. Larrick 
Exec. Officer Bush W. Locknane 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
4th St. & Independence Ave. 
EXecutive 3-6300 


COMMISSIONER Earl James McGrath 4757 6212 
Deputy Comm. Rall |. Grigsby 4460 3288 
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ROOM PHONE 


NAME NO. 


HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Bidg. 
Ist St. & Indiana Ave. 

EXecutive 3-4160 


William K. Divers 814 
Kenneth G. Heisler 807 
J. Alston Adams 800 
T. Wade Harrison 854 
Martin J, Broderick 916 


CHAIRMAN 
Member 
Member 

Gen. Counsel 
Info, Office 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK OPERATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Bidg. 
Ist St, & Indiana Ave. 

EXecutive 3-4160 


DIRECTOR R. Reyburn Burklin 912 


FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN INSURANCE CORP. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board Bidg. 
Ist St. & Indiana Ave. 
EXecutive 3-4160 


GEN. MANAGER William H, Husband 


HOME OWNERS' LOAN CORP, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Bidg. 
Ist St. & Indiana Ave. 

EXecutive 3-4160 


BUDGET OFFICER Thaddeus Corcoran 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA Bidg. 
Vermont Ave, & K St. 
EXecutive 3-4160 


Guy O. Hollyday 
Burton C. Bovard 
Edgar C. Mcintosh 


COMMISSIONER 
Gen. Counsel 
Asst. to Commissioner 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMIN, 
1201 Connecticut Ave. 
EXecutive 3-4160 
John Taylor Egan 1115 


Warren Jay Vinton 1115 
Marshall W. Amis 1114 


COMMISSIONER 
First Asst. Comm. 
Gen. Counsel 
Asst, Comm. for Development (Actg.) 
Dir, Info. (Actg.) Joseph De Sipio 1109 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
icc Bidg. 
12th St. and Constitution Ave. 
NAtional 8-7460 


CHAIRMAN J. Haden Alldredge 
Board Wm. E, Lee 

Board * Charles D. Mahaffie 
Board Walter M. W. Splawn 
Board William J, Patterson 
Board J. Monroe Johnson 
Board Richard F, Mitchell 
Board Hugh W. Cross 
Board James K. Knudson 
Board Martin Keslo Elliott 
Board Anthony F. Arpaia 
Act, Sec'y ‘ George W. Laird 
Chief Counsel Edward M. Reidy 
Dir. of Inquiry A. Henry Walter 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 
806 Connecticut Ave. 
STerling 3-6400 
Harold E. Staszen, 
Rm. 275 Executive Office Bidg 


DIRECTOR 


Spec. Asst. for Small Business 
Asso. Deputy Dir 

Asso. Deputy Dir 

General Counsel 

Dir. Office of info. 


C. Tyler Wood, 279 Exec. Offic, Bidg. 


Gilbert Ll. Rodier 914- 


Charles A. Richards, 353 Lafayette Bidg. 


EXT. 


606 
2676 
2192 


Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Rm. 506—806 Conn 2711 
Isaac N. P. Stokes, Rm. 703—806 Conn 
Nedville E. Nordness, Rm. 400—806 Conn 2627 


2561 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


1724 F St. 
Liberty 5-6700 
Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker . 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden 60} 
Eugene B. Jackson 202 


CHAIRMAN 
Director 
Chief Div. of Research Info. 
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BIG and STRONG 


“PEERLESS” 
JUMBO Filing Cabinets 


Drawers 18%4"' wide x 1514" high x 27" deep 


DOUBLE 
SUSPENSION 


for Long Life, 
Easy Operation 


Four ball-bearing roller 
suspension slides made 
of heavy gauge cold- 
rolled stee! support each 
drawer of this cabinet 
and provide permanent 
sag-proof operation. 
Even when loaded the 
big drawers open and 
close easily and smoothly. 
Modern satin-finish 
hardware adds beauty, 
Drawer latches are in- 
tegral with handles. Fin 
ished in various colors 
There are no end of uses 
for these jumbo file cabi- 
nets in business and 
professions. See your 
dealer or write us. 


a5 > 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


6610 Hasbrook Ave , Philadelphia l! Pa 
New York @ Ch q e Dallas © Los Angeles 


Top quolity 
products since 1929. 











Protect Your Plant 


wit Anchor Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup 
plies can be stored out-of-doors, Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi 
tions, and combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


SEND: FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catelog. 
Write to: ANcHor Post Propucts INc., /n 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6965, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


=. ‘roducts. Ini 
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GOVERNMENT 








INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


Just Published! 


Fourteen experts show you how 
to take atvantage of eve rr 
source of modern industrial ad 
vertining wiving you -traight 
forward facts and methods in 
plenning, oreparation, and tx 
of advertising, Vached with in 
formation on all industrial ad 
vertising media trade and com 
Dany publications catalogs 
direct-mali, ete liow to 
advertixing measure markets 
evaluate results, Edited by J 
Boone, Sales Promotion Mer.. 
POWER 533 pp., 50 iftus., 
$6.50 








OPEN THE MIND AND 
CLOSE THE SALE 


Just Published! 


The Key to Success in Selling. Meet today’s stiffen 
ing sales challenge with these creative selling 
techniques. John M. Wilson, Vice President, Sales, 
The National Cash Hegister Company, shows how 
to plan every sale with the creative, organized 
spproach that wins business for you. . helps you 
successfully close sales where others fail! Tells 





how to be your own man 
ager in @ way that sparks 
your best efforts, leads to 
witer sales training, and 
makes your sales time 
more productive. 256 pp., 
33 iMus., $3.76 








PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
SPEAKING 


3nd Ed.—Just Published! 


Tells how to pian, prepare, and deliver any kind 
of business talk or speech. Written in the language 
of business and about actual business problems with 
practical directions in how to develop ability, per 
stiasiveness, and self-confidence. By W. P. Sand- 
ford, Prof. of Speech, St. Lowis Univ., and W. H. 
Yoager, Prof. of Speech, Ohio State Univ., 3rd Ed. 
322 pp., $4.50 








THE TECHNIQUE OF 
CLEAR WRITING 


Here are ten guiding principles 

together with a simple, aceu 
rate formula for testing read 
ability, to help you eliminate 
“fox’’ from your personal writ 
ing and improve its form and 
effectiveness. Tells how to use 
simple sentences, avoid unneces 
sary words, put action in your 
verts, ete., and gives numerous 
examples of causes and cures for 
“touny’’ writing, By R. Gun- 
ning, 289 pp., $3.75 











Sem 19 BAY TRIAL ——— | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42 St., NYC 36 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exanit 
nation on approval In 10 days 1 will remit for 
bookis) I keep, plus few cents delivery, fi re 
turn unwanted books(s) postpaid (We pay «ce 
livery if you remit with this coupon same return 
privilege.) 
©) Boone tndustrial Advertising Hnodbk- $6.50 
C) Wilson--Open the Mind—$5.75 
©) Sandford & Yeager Prac. Bus. Speak'g—$4.50 
} Gunning Clear Writing $3.75 
(Print) 
Name 
Address 
City 
Company 


Position etter 
This offer applies to U. 8S. enly 
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ROOM PHONE 
NO. EXT 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
National Press Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-8400 


CHAIRMAN Forbes Campbell 425 
Director & Comptroller of Currency Ray Gidney 421 
Directc & Comptroller of Currency H. Earl Cook 514 
Sec'y E. F. Downey 407 
Asso. Gen. Counsel Norris C. Bakke 785 


TITLE NAME 


FEDERAL MEDIATION & CONCILIATION SERVIC 
Dept. of Labor Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-7350 


DIRECTOR (Vacant) _ 
Asso, Director James W. Greenwood, Jr, 3412 
Asst. Dir. Clyde M. Mills 3424 
Gen. Counsel Walter A. Maggiolo 3415 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
1800 Penna, Ave. 
EXecutive 3-0100 


CHAIRMAN Thomas C. Buchanan 813 
Vice-Chmn. Harrington Wimberly 807 
Commissioner Dale E. Doty 707 
Commissioner Claude lL. Draper 720 
Commissioner Nelson Lee Smith 714 
Secretary Leon M, Fuquay 820 
Asst. Sec'y Joseph H. Gutride 820 
Gen. Counsel Bradford Ross 506 
Chief Bur. of Power Francis L. Adams, 

1778 Penna. Ave.,N.W. Rm 924 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Constitution Ave. bet. 20th & 21st Sts. 
REpublic 7-1100 


CHAIRMAN William McChesney Martin, Jr. 1046 
Bd. of Governors M. S. Szymczok 2022 
Bd. of Governors R. M, Evans 2064 
Bd. of Governors James K. Vardaman, Sr, 2004 
Bd. of Governors A, L. Mills, Jr. 2052 
Bd. of Governors J. L. Robertson 2062 
Asst, to the Board Elliott Thurston 2047 
Asst. to Chairman Winfield W. Riefler 2055 
Gen. Counsel George B. Vest 1046 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Penna. Ave. at 6th St. 
EXecutive 3-6800 


CHAIRMAN & NEW COMMISSIONER Edward F. Howrey 
Commissioner Lowell B. Mason 
Commissioner James M. Mead 
Commissioner Stephen J. Spingarn 
Commissioner Albert A. Carretta 
Commissioner Jerome K, Kuykendall 
Gen. Counsel William T. Kelley 
Sec'y & Exec, Director D. C. Daniel 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMIN, 
General Services Bidg. 
EXecutive 3-4900 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Actg. Admin. 

Gen. Counsel 

Dir. Off. of Public Info. 


Edmund F. Mansure 
Russell Forbes 
Maxwell H. Elliott 
Herbert C. Plummer 


GOVERNMENT PATENTS BOARD 
Dept. of Commerce 
STerling 3-9200 


CHAIRMAN Archie M. Pclmer 
Depty Chmn. & Gen. Counse: (Vacant) 


HOUSING & HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Normandy Bidg. 
1626 K St., N.W. 
EXecutive 3-4160 


ADMINISTRATOR Alfred M. Cole 603 2417 
Deputy Admin. & Gen. Counsel B. T. Fitzpatrick 614 2444 
Spec. Asst. to Admin. (Compliance Staff) George H. Butler 901 3091 
Asst. Admin. (Administration) Lewis E. Williams 514 2451 
Asst. Admin. for Plans & Program Neal J, Hardy 603 2511 
Dir. Div, of Info. Jack H. Bryan 805 2486 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Business Week—May 2, 1953 


‘ 


ADDO MACHINE co., 
Agency -The W. Pre _ Co, 
ALUMINUM CO. OF < grape 
(CHEMICAL DIV 
Agency Ketchum, Siac Leod « Grove, 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Agency  Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
Agency -The Buchen Co 


suman HOT DIP GALVANIZERS 


ene y The Albert P. Hill Co., Ine 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
Agency-— Irving J. Rosenbloom Ad Agen 
eee i yt p+ Sal & STANDARD 
co 
Agency —Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Agency J. Walter Thompson Co 
AMPEX ELECTRIC CORP 
Agency  Walther-Boiand Assoc 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency-—-VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Ine 
ANGiER CORP. ‘ 
Agency Larcom Rand all 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. 
Ageney 
ATLANTIC PRODS. CORP. 
Ageney Anderson & Cairns, lic 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Agency -The Richard S, Foley Adv. Agency, 
BAY WEST PAPER CO. (Div. OF 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO.) 
Agency Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP 
Agency MacManus, 4 --~4 & Adams, It 
BENDIX AVIATION COR 
(FRIEZ INSTRUMENT. DIV.) 
Agency MacManus, John & Adan inn 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE CO 
Agency -MaeManus, John & Adams, In 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Agency Benton & Bowles, Ine 
BLAW-KNOX CO. 
Ageney -Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc 
B. C. ELECTRIC CO. LTD 
Agency ockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd 
BUNDY TUBING CO . 
Agency — Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
CAMERON IRON WORKS, INC 
Agency tives, Dyke & Co 
CELANESE coRP. OF AMERICA 
Ageney-—-Ellington & ¢ Inc 
CENTRAL NATIONAL ‘BANK 
Agency —Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO 
Agency. Oakleigh KR. French & Assoc 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO 
Agency— Willard G. Myers Adv. Agency 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, INC 
Agency 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO 
Agency -Robert Conahay & Assoc., Inc 
onrpaee. Se neres é & QUINCY 
Agency —Reincke, Mever & Finn, Ine 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
Agency Toss Roy, Ine 
CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 
COLSON CORP. 
Agency Carr Liguett Adv., Inc 
ay tt SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP 
weney Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 
connecticut HARD RUBBER CO 
Agency Peck Bro 
CONTINENTAL CAN co.. 
Ageney 
DARNELL CORP. LTD 
Agency Rhea Adv 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—-The Buchen Co 
F. W. DODGE CoRP 
Ageney Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC 
Agency 4. Walter Thompson Co. 
DOW CHEMICAL CO 
Agency Mac Manu- 
DUMORE CO. 
Agency 
THE EAGLE-PICHER SALES CO 
Agency —Needham, Louis & Brorty, In 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC 
Agency —Albert Frank Guenther Law, inc 
THOMAS A. EDISON, IN 
(EDIPHONE Div.) 
Agency Green oat 
raemes A. EDISO 
TORAGE BATTERY. Div. ) 
Re... y Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Tne 
ELWELL- eeeqee SLgereee co 
Agency -The Ba 
ENGINEERING News. RECORD 
ERIE RAILROAD CO 
Agency. The Griswold-Esbleman Co 
EVANS PRODUCTS CO 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, fine 


John & Adams, In 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., 


58 


16 
Inc 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC. 56 
44-45 


173 
61 
97 

Ine 


15 


39 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, | ’ 


90 


95 


88-89 


Inc 
165 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 3rd Cover 
Agency — Horton-Noves Co 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AOLANS CORP. 106 
\gency--Buchanan & (o., 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO 96 
\eency—VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
FIELD AND FLINT CO ..170 
\gency— Bachenheimer-Lewis, Ine 
FISCHBACK AND MOORE, INC oor 
Ageney—-Ebrlich & Neuwirth, Ine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (LAMP DEPT.) 24 
\egenmey——-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO., INC. 136 
\gency—Marschalk & Pratt Co., Ine 
GO EUROPE “N” SIGN 48 
A\gency—tIrving J. Rosenbloom Ady. Ageney 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 1 
\gency—The Griswold. Eshleman Co 
GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP 4 
\geney— Kudner Ageney, Ine 
GREEN INSTRUMENT CO 126 
\geney—Tippett, Jackson & Nolan, Inc 
CHARLES R. HADLEY CO 155 
Agency —The Perrett Co 
HINDE AND DAUCH 130 
Agency--Howard Swink Advertising Ageney, Ine 
HOTELS STATLER CO., INC MH 
Agency — Young & Rubicam, Inc 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORP SI 
\geney--The Aitkin-Kynett Co 
INTERSTATE BEDDING CO 170 
\gency-— The Schram Co 
IRVINGTON VARNISH & INSULATOR CO 132 
\gency——The Franklin Fader Co 
JARI PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency —Haroid C. Walker Adv 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
\nenev—J. Waiter Thompson Co 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO 
Agency-—Henry A, Loudon Ady., Ine 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO 
Agenes— William J. Williams 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORP 
\ueney) Cunningham & Walsh, Ine 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 
\wency Mace Adv. Agency, Inc 
LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP 
\gencey- —-Comstock & Co 
LINDBERG ENGINEERING 12 
\gency —Saunders, Shrout & Assoc., Ine 
LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO 105 
Agency J. M. Mathes, Inc 
LINK-BELT CO. . 
Agency Klau-Van Pieters som- Dunlap Assoe., Ine 
LION OIL CO.. 63 
\eeney—Gardner Adv. Co 
LYCOMING DIVISIONS-AVCO MFG. CORP. 93 
\geney Benton & Bowles, Inc 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC 119 
\gency Reinecke, Meyer & Finn, Ine 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 172 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO 134-135 
MEAD CORP. ve 158 
Auerney Gray & Roger 
MERCURY MFG. CO 76 
Agency -)' Grady-Andersen Gray, Ine 
METAL CARBIDES CORP 
\gency -Meek & Thomas, Ine 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO 
Agency Wesley Aves & Assoc., Ine 
THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC 52 
Agency) Jaap-Orr Co 
MIDVALE CO. 145 
Agency ~-A. EF. Aldridge Assn 
MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO even 75 
tgency —Kircher, Helton & Collett 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 143 
Ageney Gardner Ady. Co 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 66 
\gency-Sutherlaml Abbott 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 2nd Cover 
Agency MeCann-Erickson, Ine 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 169 
\geney— Batten, Barton, Duretine & Osborn, Inc 
NATIONAL meree BEARING CO., INC. 65 
\geney  L. C. Cole Co 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO 149 
Avency The Cramer-Krasselt Co 
NEVA-CLOG PRODS., INC e 
Agency — Wilson, Haight & Welch, Ine 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO 
\gency—Fletcher D. Richards, tne 
NEW youk LIFE INSRANCE CO . 
\gengy Compton Aciv., Inc 
noar LK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO, 
\uency- Houck & Co 
N. C. DEPT. OF sy eeRU ATION & 
DEVELOPMEN 
Agency —Bennett has . Ine 
OALAHOMA PLANNING & RESOURCES 
BOARD 


Agency —White Ady. Agency 
PACKAGE MACHINERY CO 

Agency John 0. Powers Co 
PANGBORN CORP. . 

\gency—VanSant, Dugdale & Co., In 


PARKER SWEEPER CO., 

Auency Don Kemper Co., Inc 
PEERLESS orem. EQUIPMENT CO 

Agency Kh. BK. Lovekin Corp 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO 

Agency -Lambert & Peasley, tne 
PITNEY- Sewse. inc. 

Agency—L. E. MeQGivena & Co., Inc 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 

WIRE BRUSH DIV.) 

Re VanSant, Dugdale & Co., In 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN 

Agency -Roche, W iiams & Cleary In 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

A\gency——-Fuller & Smith & Ro tt 
RAPIDS.- STANSARS o.. inc 

Agency -— We Vives TT th 
ALBERT G. REDMOND a Assoc 
REEVES SOUNDCRAFT CORP 

Agency Dowel, Medfield & Johieton it 
ae epee ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 


Agency — Meldrum & Feweanith, tn 
REMINGTON RAND, INC 
Agenes Leeford Adv. Aweney, Ine 
REYNOLDS METALS CO 
3 Buchanan & Co., Ine 
TEXTILE CORP 
Hiram Ashe Advertising, In 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CORP 
Nneney— Beatty & Oliver, Ine 
ROGERS CORP 
Agency The Charles Brunelle Cer 
RONNINGEN MFG. CO 
Agency —-Warneley UU. Heer, Ine 
RUBATEX PRODS., INC 
\geney— Houck & Co., Ine 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN R. R B4 
\gency —Batz- tlodgson- Neuwoehner 
BANTA FE RAILWAY 49 
Agency— Leo Thurnett Co., Ine 
SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC 73 
Agency —Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, In 
onaueraee’ DIV. OF ILLINOIS TOOL 
work 4th Cover 
Ageney Weiaic & Uriagges, Ine 
THE SHELTON LOOMS 169 
Agency Harry Serwer, In 
SINCLAIR CIL CORP 
Agency —Doremus & Co 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO 
Agency—Chas, Dallas Keach Co., Ine 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO 
Agency— Klau- Van Metersom- Dunlap A 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 
Agency 4iray & Roger 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
Agency Whitlock Swigart, In 
STONE & WEBSTER EWSINEE RING core 
Agency—-Harold Cabot & Co 
STOODY CO 
Agency ('Ivde DD. Graham 
THE STUDEBAKER CORP 
Agency — Roche, Williams & Clear 


(iray & Mogers 
SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO 
, {ivorge MH. Holt Ady 

COMBUSTION CORP 
Hees Reiehert, Ene 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc 
Ageney Alport & OF Mourke 
TOLEDO SCALE CO 
Agency-— Beeson Meichert, Ine 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO 
Agency——Hoss Liewellyn, ine 
ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS LTD 
Agency -The Cramer-Kraaselt (+ 


vavecsy STEEL DIV., REPUBLIC STEEL 


Avency—Mekirum & Fewsmith, Ine 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP 
Ageney—J. M. Mathes, Ine 
UNION om COnPrAny 
Agency ¥ Cone & Helding 
u. = — CONDITIONING 


vutcan corren * suPPLy co 
wako. LEONARD ‘ELECTRIC. co 


Agency James Thomas Chirirg Co., tne 


bea antag } I Swasty c 


; wala Eshleman (+ 
weasrin ‘eLecta 0 
ney —~ Reinek od & Finn, tne 
we NMAN BROTHERS, INC 
Agency Sander Hodkin Ad Awen 
WELLINGTON SEARS oe, 
Agency Ellington & ¢ 
va BOX MANUFACTURERS 


anne Waldic & Lrigus, In 
ve & TOWNE MFG. CO 
eney  Kuthraut? & Ryan, tne 
vo! Kk Co RP 


— ry Brooke, Smith, French & Dor 


~ YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP 


Agency --Meek & Thomas, Ine 
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GOVERNMENT 
ROOM PHONE 


e TITLE NAME a ae 
¢ wes: NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Federal Security Bidg. § 


Putlished weekly -closes 12 days tn advance. Rate—-$5.00 3rd & C Sts. $.W. 


per line (22.40 per line for postition wanted ada), mini- " 
mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words aa line; count 2 werda STerling 3-7373 
far bow number iddresa box number replies c/o Business 


Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd Bt, CHAIRMAN Paul M. Herzog 
CHICAGO, 620 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Tempo $ Bidg. Rm 1621 


Poat , At. 
‘* Admin, Asst. to Chmn. Meta P. Barghausen FSA 2006 


Exec. Sec'y Frank M. Kleiler 2223 
auumu=ax= Positions Wanted === NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
General Services Admin. Bidg. 
G al Manager (3 s.) Mfg. 1 million an- , 
oaks Age TS A.B _ ghive material NAtional 8-8460 
poh nn onparat ion — ao MEMBERS (CHAIRMAN) Francis A. O'Neill, Jr. 
Member Leverett Edwards 
Admin. Asst. 32, held responsible foreign trade Samiees John Thad Scott, Jr. 


positions, desires change to domeati« fleld 
PW-7719, Business Week Sec'y Eugene C. Thompson 


Sales—Ad Executive, 40, married, aggressive, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
imaginative leader with broad experience in 2144 Calif. N.W. 

mlyzin sale and ad problema, titutir 
oleae ann saeoutina in field Guisheniing see DUpont 7-7625 


ord Currently directing $10,000,000 yearly 
sales Will locate anywhere Desires to make DIRECTOR Alan T. Waterman No room 
immediate change, PW-7671, Business Week Deputy Dir. Cc. E. Sunderlin numbers 


==m== Selling Opportunities Wanted === Asso. Dir. Paul E. Klopsteg needed 


Gen. Counsel William A. W. Krebs, Jr. 
A ttl full share of busi fro ° 
Poste UlasT Gliiay deaaeis cad caperl- Chief, Scientific Info, Office Robert C. Tumbleson 


enced salesman seek “ lanent connectior 

with soved ‘potential Kiomail parth share te RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA) 844 Rush St. 
A live wire sales manager who is settling in Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Florida would like to represent an CHAIRMAN William J. Kennedy 


account or two in that area to keep him busy ’ : ¢ 
All replies treated confidential. RA-7745, Busi Sec'y of the Board Mary B. Linkins 


nese Woes RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


Export Executive, 31 linguist, Industrial auto- 811 Vermont Ave. 
motive experlence Wants sales career/travel EXecutive 3-3111 


abroad SA-7744, Business Week 

ADMINISTRATOR Kenton R. Cravens 
We want reputable housewares line for metro : 
N.Y. Phila. Balt. Wash RA-7733, Business Deputy Admin. Clarence A, Beutel 
Week Spec. Asst. to Admin. James A. Moore 
Spec. Asst. to Admin. Charles Schwarz 
Does Your line need sales representative and/or : 
distributor in Penna leatvinad area? “17 Spec. Ass!. to Admin. Edward C. Welsh 
Box 141, Columbia, Penna Spec. Asst. to Admin. Morton E, Yohalem 


Pittsburgh Manufacturer's Agency & Distributor Gen, Counsel J. Walter Yeagley 
can handle additional Electrical, Mechanical RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


Maintenance items to Steel Mills, Mines, Heavy : 
Industry in Pa., Ohio, W. V., will warehouse & McShain Bidg. 


buy stock if necessary. RA-7725, Business 3rd & C Sts. 
_— REpublic 7-7500 


CHAIRMAN Vacant 

SPECIAL SERVICES Board Member Lawrence E. Hartwig 

Board Member John H,. Joss 

Public Relations, Top-level busi 4 

and Mh. > us. 1874, ‘Dusine = ae eee Board Member Frank lL. Roberts 
Board Member Paul J. Wedel 

Need Translations? Any language. House or- Gen. Counsel Philip Nichols, Jr. 


cans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements Scripts Technical material a 

apecialty Write Overseas Business Services, SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMM. 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W 425 2nd St. 


43, N.Y, 86, N.Y STerling 3-7600 
CHAIRMAN Donald C. Cook 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Commissioner Richard B. McEntire 
Commissioner Paul R. Rowen 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start Commissioner Clarence H. Adams 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You Secretary Orval tL. DuBois 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit am ¢ ‘ 


Co,, 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Wanted to. Lease. Cornell graduate with 11 451 Indiana Ave. 

yeara top Foe experience desire 0 lease i 

Indust ' fal ( ‘n fet he "" peoliont > Bonny will REpublic 7-5500 


guarantee the beat of food and service. BO-7736, DIRECTOR Maj. Gen. Lewis 8. Hershe 300 6251 
Business Week, : nl ; : " v 
Deputy Dir. Brig. Gen. Lovis H. Renfrow 317 6151 


Positive Displacement Gas Turbine Model avail- Gen. Counsel Col. Daniel O. Omer 350 5147 
able to interested manufacturers for demon- Chief info. Officer Lt. Col. Irving W. Hart 323-A 3447 


stration. BO-7732, Business Week. 
TARIFF COMMISSION 
8th & E Sts. 
NAtiona! 8-3947 


Transformers, motors, generators. New and Re- CHAIRMAN Edgar B. Brossard 
built W orid’e Largest Inventory 1 HP to 5,000 Vice-Chmn. Lynn R. Edminster 
on eet Gao ee Sec'y Donn N. Bent 
Gen. Counsel Paul Kaplowitz 
Docket Public Info, Edna V. Connolly 


When Answering ‘ VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


BOX NUMBERS... VA Bidg. 

to expedite the handling of your correspond- Vermont Ave, at H St. N.W. 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not EXecutive 3-4120 
aes ae oe Md bw ony A Admin. of Veterans Affairs Carl R. Gray, Jr. 1000 502 
separate replies for each advertisement. Deputy Admin. H. V. Stirling 1010 515 
Asst. Admin. for Claims Willis Howard 1014 2264 
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an“Engagement Ring”.\ 
made 

it 

binding 


ir Wide Inner Ring Boll 
MaBring with Self-Locking Collar 
orporated in pillow block 
iousing. Counterbored eccentr 
cam design of inner ring and 
collar makes locking posiiive 
No adjustments of any kind are 
necessary 


Today, industrial power transmission and ball bearings seem made 
for each other. Industry’s first attempts at straight shaft anti-friction 
hearing mounting, however, overloaded the bearing, scored the shaft, 
or failed to maintain a firm shaft grip. Production suffered! 

Then Fafnir developed the Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with 
Self-locking Collar. A quarter turn and the collar engages a mating 
cam on the inner ring of the bearing. The ring grips the shaft tightly 
with a positive binding action, saving not only maintenance labor 
but assembly time. 


“ 


This is another instance of the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” for 
solving bearing problems. It’s a way of looking at bearings from the 
users point of view an ability to come up with the right bearing 
for the need. Perhaps you can benefit from this approach to hall bear 
ing application in which top quality bearings are only the beginning 
lafnir’s experience, remember. is more than 40 years long and 


industry wide. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


- 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


MORE than top quality in ball bearings 


... it’s what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 





THE TREND 


A Balanced Budget 


In his first public statement, Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humparey demonstrated a firm and positive 
grasp of our economic problems. Although he dispelled 
the notion that peace will depress the American economy, 
his anti-defeatist attitude was not a whistle in the dark. 
In no uncertain terms, he made clear that thinking, self- 
discipline, and foresight are needed in the days ahead. 

The Administration is already doing some real think- 
ing and planning to maintain military preparedness 
while bolstering our economic strength. As outlined by 
Secretary Humphrey, this entails wise management of 
the national debt, so as not to encourage either inflation 
or deflation. It calls for bringing federal expenditures 
under control, so that the budget will be balanced. 

A balanced budget is the prerequisite for tax reduc- 
tions, he declared, but he left no doubt that the Adminis- 
tration is thoroughly convinced that taxes must come 
down. He described the present rate as a definite threat 
to continued expansion and went on to proclaim that a 
reduction is one of the best guarantees against a depres- 
sion. It is his refreshing belief that individuals will 
spend as much, but waste less, than government. 

In affirming his faith in the free market, the chief 
finance executive of the Administration stressed that 
there can be no effective program for a stable, high-level 
economy without the help of all citizens. He rightly 
observed that freedom for the individual involves 
responsibility for the individual. 

In a free economy, then, peace is a challenge that 
requires planning at all levels. ‘The Administration can 
lead the way, but Secretary Humphrey appealed to busi- 
ness, farmer, and labor organizations to promote long- 
term thinking that will aid not merely their own interests, 
but the entire nation, Elsewhere on this page, one care- 
ful study of taxes by a private groun is discussed. As we 
depart from the cra of increasing government encroach- 
ment, more thinking and planning by citizens will be 
absolutely essential. 


The Cash Budget 


The Committee for Economic Development has made 
an important contribution to the debate between those 
like Secretary Humphrey, who calls for a balanced budget 
before tax reductions and those, like some congressmen, 
who want tax reductions at any price. In its latest 
report, titled ‘Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1953, 
CED declares that federal expenditures can and should 
be cut enough to balance the cash budget. If this is 
achieved, it says, taxes can and should be cut also. 

This view seems squarely on the side of the budget- 
balancing school, but the significance of the CED's 
stand is that it is concerned with the cash, not the admin- 
istrative, budget. Although the difference may appear 





1%6 


academic, balancing the cash budget can mean tax cuts 
even if the administrative budget shows a deficit. 

According to the report, the cash budget gives a 
much clearer indication of the inflationary or deflationary 
trends in government spending. The cash budget in- 
cludes the transactions of all government accounts, such 
as social security trust funds, that are excluded from the 
administrative budget. It is consolidated, which means 
that payments from one government account to another 
are excluded. 

The key to a reduction in taxes is, of course, a reduc- 
tion in spending. In the budget fer fiscal 1954 prepared 
by the Truman Administration, the indicated cash deficit 
under present tax rates was $4.4-billion, while the adinin- 
istrative deficit was $7.7-billion. CED is confident that 
the cash deficit, at least, can be reduced by rigid econo- 
mizing, especially in defense. It demands that the 
Eisenhower Administration present a new budget that 
not only reduces the deficit under present rates of taxa- 
tion, but provides for definite reduction of taxes. 

We support CED’s emphasis on the cash budget. To 
balance cash expenditures against cash revenues appears 
a realizable goal that the Administration must achieve. 
After all, it is the cash budget that indicates the real 
impact of the government's policies on economic activ- 
ity. If the cash budget is balanced, it means that there 
is no gush of new money or credit, because the govern- 
ment is paying its way. 

As the report states, economic stability in times of 
high employment depends on a balanced budget. If it 
does not, there is little defense against the “danger of 
mounting deficits, chronic inflation, and huge wasteful 
government expenditures.” 


Pentagonitis 


The disease of Pentagonitis is a nervous disorder in 
which the patient believes himself to be mummified in 


ted tape.. Attacks of this malady are confined to a 
pentagonal building outside Washington. It is known 
as the Dept. of Defense. 

Light upon conditions in this establishment has just 
been provided by a Senate subcommittee. It reports 
that an order for ammunition goes through 104 steps in 
15 different offices. 

From Office of Comptroller to Central Requisition, to 
Fiscal Management, to Production Service, to Field 
Service, to Distribution Section, to Requirements Branch, 
and so on, and so forth. 

Fifteen carbon copies of the order go round and 
round the pentagonal circumference. They are reviewed, 
indexed, screened, signed, approved, copied, analyzed, 
summarized, logged, recommended, posted, audited, 
registered, routed, numbered, itemized, and _ supple- 
mented. 

Then they take all the paper, grind it up, and make 
munitions packing cases out of it. 
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Coye witty 


rESEMSE 


... pre-assembled screws and lock washers 


This SEMS with a SHAKEPROOF® 
Dished Type Lock Washer is typical 
of the many specially engineered 
SEMS units available to meet 
every fastening need. 


a a a ee ee 


CAVE THIS OPERATION 
_..no more putting lock washers 


on screws by hand! 


4 
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SAVE Lock WASHERS 
... pre-assembled lock washers 
can't drop off! 


_..one purchase order 


does the work of two! 
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